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“Communication of life fan only be 
through living agency. And cultui^, 
which is the life of mind, can only be* 
imparted through man to man. Book 
learning, or scriptural texts, may merely 
make us pedants. They are static and 
quantitative; they accumulate and are 
hoarded up under strict guards. Culture 
grows and moves and multiplies itself 
in life.’’ 
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FOREWORD 


Fjoin a s(*oli](i(*(l hli(*Ui*r of ji few htudciiU and (Mliicaters tla* Santiinketaii holiool haM 
giown into an E<llicati()nal (\)loiiy of vari(‘d <leparlnn‘«tws of actiNity attracting scholarH ftoni 
far and wid(3 aftd maintaining a civic life iutimat«dy linked up with the w^dlheing of villagt^s 
beyond its confine. The ideal of complete education that lies at the luaii t of our [nstitution 
has taken shape in classes for aoadiMuic as wcdl as applie<l knowledge, extending its zone from 
a wide range of aitistic and scholarly activities to ])iactical work in agriculture, dairy, tannery, 
weaving, as vvtdl as in medicine and sanitation. Due to this rapid giowtli along div(n*H(» paths 
of self-expression it has now become incriuisingly iliflioiilt for namibers (>f our Institution 
to take a wide view of the Vis va-bha rati as a whole outside their ovmi imnaMliate spluires of 
work which in order to be fruitful must lu* iiiforuKsl by th(' pei\a<hng spirit of an ininu’ 
erWtive purpose. For friends who visit us for a short time thene is a similar danger of 
emphasizing upon isolated items of work or forming a vague idea of our Anhromd life by a 
hurried attempt tp deal at once with all its functions. 

I welcome, therefore, the publication of this News feln'ot which will fulhl a longfelt need 
if it can artequately acquaint us with details of work carried on in the difieront d<*paitmonts 
of our institution presenting them in their natural co-ordination 4*11 an endeavour to realize 
the complete personality of Man. 


u*-\ 


SANtmiKETAN, 

96 , 1969 . 
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Sriniketan 


Visva^bharati 

RaUiluhaiiath Tagore, the Founder- I’resi- 
iloBt, rnt/urrH^l by aoroplaiie on flrd Juno, 1932 
at'uir being the guest of' Their Majestios the 
Shah of iNn sia and tlio King of Iraij for the 
previous six wiodis. ^ 

All the oihees of the Visva-bharati ( exco])t 
the Fu))li.shing Ih^partinent ) hava' lioon trans 
forrtMl from (\iloutta to Santinikotan. 

The following are the names of t he offiee 
bearers for the curient yoir ; 

(9iatu Chandra Dntt 

VivAi -Pres Idem t 

Debeudra Mohan iloso 
Treasurer^ 

lla t h i u d rat \ at li Tagore 

Oenend Secretary. 

Kisliori Mohan Santra 

/bswi. Oenend Secretary, 

'riie Annual Report for 1930-31 can be 
had on KMjnost from the Ceiu'rul Secretary, 
Santiuikctan. 

Santiniketan 

Tl)e opening dates for the different tlepart- 
nients of instruction arc as follows : — 

The School ... 23rd Juno 

The College 7tbJuly 

The School of Art ... 7th July 

The Depirtment of Research 7 th July 

The following changes have occurred in 
the staff : — 

SoUam Ngo Drub and Misses Lila Roy 
and Purniina Ohoudhary have left. 

Miss Asha Adhikary, Mohainmed Ziauddin 
Ifnd S, Mfiju^dar have joined. 


Except the Shi ksha-Satra, which was closed 
as usual for five*. W(‘cks, the activiti(‘-8 of 
Srinik(^tau contmued throughout the 
Summer. 

Harry (1. Tiiohres niturned ii» the 
first week of May from a course of six weeks 
at the Ross Field Experiment Station at 
Kariial and has stinted his malaria survey in 
the surrounding villages. 

(dour Copal Chosh made a successful 
tour throughout the Eaiik Area in connexion 
with tlie recovery of tlie loans due lo the 
Co-operative Cential Bank. 

Dliiiauanda Roy has been deputed 
for a six months’ course of training at the Y. 
M. C. A. School of riiysical Training at 
Madras, 

Eight students deputed by the Mayui bhanj 
State for a four months’ course of training in 
co-operation and rural reconstruction are being 
given all facilities for studying the subjects. 

The Shikblia-Satra opened on 2ik1 June with 
25 boys, four of them being ni'w-coiners. 

The Prospectus fur 1931-32 can be had on 
request from the Sriniketan-Sachiva, P. O. 
Surul. 

The long felt need of closer co-ordination 
between Santiniketan and Sriniketan has 
recently been mot with the arrangements for 

a motor service which makes several trips 
to and fro between the two Institutions. This 
proved, a great success at the end of the last 
term and has been started again since the 
20th June. * 

J. Neumann has been appointed to 
take charge of the proposed Central Po\vcr 
House to supply electric current to botb the 
Institutions, i 
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Pages from a Traveller’s Journal 


By Amiya C. 

We Enter 3hira2^ 

The first few miles from Bushire are an 
unrolievod monotony of drab, barren fields ; 
grassless, treeless, yellowish brown wobbly 
mud stretches dully facing an arid rainless 
sky. Innumerable mountains and hillocks 
looking like dumped mud heaps raised ragged 
contours in the glittering horizon. Mule cara- 
vans passed with petrol, kerosine oil, Indian 
tea, and other imported produc(3. We met 
camels, sheep, occasional cows ; groups of 
travellers stolidly journeyed with packs of 
provisions on their backs out of which the 
neck of “Doolches”, leather water-bottles, 
peeped prominently. Every few miles we came 
across watch towers with sentries guarding the 
traffic route, military outposts were stationed 
in most inaccessible places, on bare rocks, and 
p(3rilous ledges. At Birrazjan which we passed 
on our way, there was a big gathering of civi- 
lian and military population awaiting the Poet 
and a great ovation was given to him. A few 
miles further in Kutah Pyrazan the chief of 
the Bashkri tribe Shakrulla Khan came to do 
honours to the Poet. The Bashkri tribe are 
of Turkish origin and still use a kind of 
Turkish dialect ; they were unruly and a 
source of some danger to tourists passing this 
region. Under the present Persian regime, 
however, they have taken to peaceful methods 
of living and have been completely won over to 
civilization. After passing the DaUiki moun- 
tain we came to a small village named Kunar 
Takhiah where we took our lunch ; it was then 
about half past two. Wo had to negotiate 
innumerable bare mountain sides witfi some 
sort of a toad barely accommodating a motor 
car. There was nothing to greet the eye 
except occasional valleys which were a sanc- 
tuary of life and offered a few mud houses 
attd date palm groves^ runlets of water ; sul- 


Chakravarty 

pher springs Wc had crossed Malloo , » 
Tang-i-Turhin, before we came to Ku ■: 
where we broke our journey. Some miles 
before we reached Kazroon the Mayoi- of tie* 
town, the Military Commander, and otlar 
prominent officials came in a car to (‘s< 3 ort 
the Poet and mounted military guards preco(ii*<l 
us all the way to the town. 

The Governor of Kazroo7i received tli(> 
Poet on his arrival. A public holiday had 
been declared to celebrate the occasion and 
the entire population, men, women and 
children had been waiting from the forenoon 
to greet their guest. We reached Kazroon 
at 5 30 P. M. and vvere accommodated in a 
famous gaulen over 500 years old, 

Nazar^** Thickly shaded by lime and lemon 
groves, canals circling the flower avenues, 
beautiful carpets spread out everywhere, — the 
garden was a mosaic of colours and quicjiude. 
The old architecture was in harmony with 
its surroundings. Lemon teas and light re- 
fresbments in Persian style, as well as iced 
sherbets wore provided for the guests. The 
dinner was a big official function, at which 
were present the notables of the city as w(dl 
as the distinguished visitors from Shiraz. 
There wore toasts in honour of the Poet, and 
expressions of welcome from the (iovcii nor and 
representative citizens of Kazroon. Th(j Poet 
offered his grateful thanks for tlie cordial 
reception. He said he felt deejdy moved by 
the warmly human touch of the Persian jH ople 
and the exquisite beauty of their country iu 
springtime. 

The air was fragrant with cherry blossoms, 
birds were singing in the cool garden foliage. 
Soft moonlight fell everywhere on the richly 
carpeted garden spaces surrounded by newly 
blossomed season flowers. Our hosts quickly 
departed wishing us good rest. The Poet was 
deeply moved and said to us — ^ "This is Orient* 
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How clone one comos to th(' h<‘{ii'fe of its 
humanity* Ilow niiWple and beautiful is the 
bospitality which is offci*<‘fl to its and 

how generous. In China and .Inpan one 
finds the same delightful opon-heart(‘d W(il- 
coine, this lavish splei\dour of unhesitating 
cumradeslji}). Tln^ Persian climate too is 
hospitable/* 

W(* spent the night in Kiizro^ni and Icd't 
f(U’ *S7/.//'oc at 0 A. M. on th<^ Uil h of Aj>ril b}" 
a path which Itul through a valh'y named 
Mian i Kotifl^ wood(‘d willt wild olive trees, 
pomegranate^ gro\es, and Ituhfti, a kind of 
wiki ch(‘Htnut winch grows everywhere in 
profusion, 'riuu'e wiin* gr(*en fields of wheat, 
rntlufr }>ah^ and thin liecanse of tin* es])(»cially 
s(^}ud.v rainfall of this siaison. We must not 
forg<'t t.(» numtion luue tlnit. wa* siw Akauda 
and Kwl tr(‘es on our way Irorn IhtshviY to 
Kd'ZnxHi, and that some trei's locally called 
Bid wore pointed out to us as possessing 
medicinal (pialities in their bark and I(ni\e.s 
which helped in t.uring malaria. 

The mountain range's now took tlu'ir usual 
rocky character witli boulders, stone ledges, 
trees and bushes olfering variegated contiasts 
to the eye. 'Phis was whole.sonu! aft('r the 
uniaalocmied monotony of bare dumpy brown 
mud ct>nfigura,tions of the Hu^ldre ^Kuzroon 
roa<l, The road vvas also decidedly beltiu* and 
ran swiftly t.o Shinxi^, Bhiraz etm'rgetl on tlie 
verge of tlu' horizon as a gret'ii valley which 
gradually sifted itself into inniuuerablo mud- 
walled ga-rdens waving tall cypresses ; omeruld 
vine fitdds, carve<i lions:o roofs, greens and 
grays and splaslies of rich colours glira]>si^d 
through eud)rt>iden‘d gate-ways of imprt'ssixe 
architoctuie. Wo sensed a haunting <|uality 
of ohl world htaiuty, of a haven of rest rich 
with nightingahs and rose Imjwcis specially 
enchanting to tra\ idlers after toilsome jour- 


neys in the lough mountains and •barren 
desert plains, • 

It was midday in spring when Shiraz^ the 
land of Saadi and Hafiz, of dreamers in paint 
and hilver and ivory .opened its welcome to the 
Poet of India. Mounted cavalry in resplendent 
uniform came gallopping to escort him through 
the city gates. 

An Omen 

On his way to the Khalilahad Garden, in 
Bhirai on the morning of 18th A])ril, tile Poet 
stopped at the tomb of Hafiz, d'he deep 
quietude of the sacri'd spot., the simple beauty 
of the surroundings were inquessive. We 
entered Die idiambcu* and sat down on the 
niarblt^ floor, (huitniit's seemed to roll by, 
and two great Poets of tin East met face to 
face, 

A big tome of Ibifiz pt ('iris was brouglit to 
th(* Poet. He vvas asked to wish for soinetliing 
in liis mind and opi'ii the book at any })ag('. 
The poem wliich would thus ajijn'ar would 
give a key to the jiossible realisation of the 
wish. This i^’ known as a or a prophetic 

omen. The Poet opened the book. 'J'he poem 
he found was the one. which begins with the 

words “May the doors of tavi'i n be (qicned 

wt* open it in the name of God.” The key 
word we learnt was “OPEN” signifying 
progress aud fulfilment. The Poet said that 
h(‘ had been thinking of the miseiy which 
religious bigotry had cre«ated in India, keeping 
its communities apart and checking the jiath 
to the freedom of our humanity. His wish 
vvas lhat India may break through the 
shackles of her own fiu'ging and come out 
of her prison house of sectarian passion. 
Obviously the omen vvas good. 
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A Village Health Programme 

Harry G. Timbres 


The Fundamental Problem 

It wouhl st^em to us that the first stops in 
approaching the village herilth problem wouhl 
be : 

( 1 ) 1'o find out what the health problem 

really is. 

(2 ) To prevail upju tlu^ villag<‘rs to 
purchase co-o])ora, lively as much of thtj means 
of solving th(‘ problem as th(*y are ca])ablo of 
doing. 

Investigation of the village h(*alth ])roblem 
involv»*s as complolo a medical study of the 
village as possible, including ph3’.sical exami- 
nations of tfie villagers, malaria sui vcy, inves- 
tigation of tubeiculosis, leprosy, hook-worm 
discas(‘, dysenteiy, venereal diseasti, conditions 
surrounding child-birth, nourishment, economic 
and social organization and housing conditions. 

Getting the villag«‘r’s co-oporation requires 
first getting his confidence, chiefly through the 
practice of curative medicine and tluui educating 
him by every possible means to the point 
where he sees sufficiently clearly the import- 
ance and benefit of good health to be willing 
to do all he is capable of doing towards the 
co-operativo purchase of it. 

The district around Sriniketan is typical of 
the greater part of Western Bengal. Its 
economy is mainly dependent upon one crop, — 
Tlicc. This crop is harvested once a year. 
Rainfidl and a few small rivers, all of which 
are in the so-called **dying” state, i, e., are 
silting up, are the sources of water. The 
district ife highly malarious, and is ‘subject 
at intiprvals of every four or five years to 
famine and epidemics of cholera. The popu- 
lation is almost stiitic. 

In this district we have chosen four villages 

the limit within which our experiment is to 


be carried on. The combined population of 
th<* villages is about 1200. 

On their sid(‘ they have agreed ; 

( 1 ) A Registered Co-operative Health 
Siociety is to bt> formed of which tin* members, 
heads of famillies, will })ay monthly dn(*s of 
4 annas. 

( 2 ) The affairs of the Soci(‘ty are to bo 
conducted by a, Committee* composed of 
rej)resentativ(^s of each of tlm four villagers and 
of the two doctors of tho Sriniketan Medical 
Staff. 

( 3 ) Members of the C()-c)p(*rativc are to 
pay 20^ mon* than the cost of their medicine, 
and a foe of 8 arums for house calls by tho 
Doctor. Thosi? sums an^ to be paid in mon(»y 
if the member can afford them, but otherwise 
tln^y are to hi' paid in organized sanitary work 
under tin; direction of the Committee for tho 
benefit of tho villag(!S. 

( 4 ) Non -members, that is, persons 
coming to the Dispensary from outside the 
four villages, or persons in these villages who 
do not join the Co-operative or who do not 
keep u^) thoir monthly duos, must pay double 
the amount paid by members for all medical 
services, and in money only. 

( 5 ) As proof of their willingness to 
co-operate with us, the villagers have agreed to 
erect by their co-operative efforts a two storey 
house of mud and thatch which is to bo the 
Health Centre of the Four Villages. At the 
time of writing ( July, 1932 ), this house has 
been completed. It represents an outlay in 
money and materials of Rs. 150/- and labour 
valued at Rs. 250/-, a total of Rs. 400/-. 

For our part we have agreed ; 

(!) To work in close co-opemtion with 
tho Village Committee in every particular of * 
the Medical Programme^ 
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( 2 ) ^To concoutrate the greater part of 
our efforts In the four villages. In fact, we 
are planning oar work so that there will bo 
very little^ time for work outside of this area, 
at least for the next two or three years. 

( 3 ) All income from medical work in 
the Health Centre, that is, sale of medicine 
and Dootor*s fees, are to be kept in the Trea- 
sury of the Health Society and used in promo 
ting its affairs. 

Objects and Methods of Work 

As has been painted out above, our work 
has two main objects : 

( 1 ) To investigate thoroughly thti medi- 
cal problem of our four villages. 

( 2 ) To determine how far village co-oper- 
ration can be obtained in solving the problem. 

In the Health Centre each patient is 
studied by physical and Laboratory examina- 
tion atid the course of treatment is followed 
up later in the home. 

Permanent n coids are k(ipt on cards, one 
card for each patient. 

We have prepared maps <»f each village 
on the scale of 04 inclujs to the mile, showing 
each residence and other featurt*s of the village. 
Each residence is marked with a number 
correspomiing to a number on the card in the 
index, so that by a glance at the map we can 
lociite the residence of every person in the 
village. We shall use those maps in making 
graphic medical records, in locating and con- 
trolling outbreaks of (ipidemics and in locating 
the foci of endemic diseases, all of which infor- 
mation wdll be of value in developing preven 
live measures. 

We ai'O making a Malaria Survey of our 
district and am experimenting with methods 
for the prevention of nuxiaria. 

Health Education 

Is being made a part of every phase of the 
programme, The proper dispensing of cheap 
effective medicine, the follow up in the homes, 
the work the Village Committee^ explain- 


ing to the villager every step in the sdheme 
and the reason fov it in terms which he can 
understand, inviting his co-oj)eration at every 
point, all of these have great educational 
value. 

Ante-natal clinics, demonstrations in the 
proper nourishment of growing children, organ- 
izing the labour of the village for sanitary work 
such as digging of drains, and clearing tanks 
and jungle, are on our programme to be taken 
up as time and staff permit, and all have their 
educational importance. 

We think we can make the routine medical 
work have the greatest educational influence. 
We expect, however, to introduce as adjuncts 
to it other educational measures such as a 
course of lectuies on village problems, inclu- 
ding health, carried on every week throughout 
the year ; the printing of a small health 
bulletiori in the vernacular whicli will report 
current news in the villages and progress in 
the medical work ; and poster, lanlorn-slide 
and cinema demonstrations if their use is in- 
dicated and we find we can afford them. 

Just now we are at the beginning of our 
task. We think it is a task which very much 
needs to be done. By its very nature, the 
experiment must not be costly. But for a 
time at least, whose length cannot now be 
ttccuiately judged, it must remain an experi- 
ment and will be dependent on the sympathy 
and active support of individuals and agencies 
who appreciate the necessity for this experi- 
ment. We think we have made a sufficiently 
hopeful bc*ginning to justify the expectation 
that the amount of outside support needed 
will diminish rather than increase in propor- 
tion to the further development of the work 
and that the ultimate results evolving 
principles of Village Health Work in India 
will more than compensate fur the (support of 
our friends and for our own efforts. 

VILLAGE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

INSTITUTE OF RURAL RECONSTRUCTION, 

SRINIKETAN, P. O. SURUC BENGAL 
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Alumni News 


Notes & Queries 


The Asramika Sangha or the Alumni 
Association was inaugurated by the Found^u*- 
President in 1911 ^ 

( a ) to promote the ideals of stu vico 
inculcated by the Visva bharati, and 

( b ) to keep the alumni ns a cori>orHte 
body for the pui poses of aiding the mother 
institution as well as each other in times 
of need. 

All past students and stnff of Santiniketan 
and Sriniketan who are not yet enrolled are 
requested to regist(»r their names either as 
life members or ordinary members. 

Ordirniry rncmboiahip Re. 1/- per year 
Life membership Rs. 20/- 
At present the Sangha has 
Ordinary members 50 
Life members 26 
At the last Annual Mo(‘ting of the Sangha 
the following office-bearers wore elected : — 

Rathindranath Tagore 
Trpaatirer, 

Dhirendra Mohan Sen 

^rcrHary and representative 
to the Samsad. 

Santimoy (^hosli 

Assistant secretary. 

Saroj Ranjan Choudhury 
Kshemendra Mohan Sen 
Rama Kar 

Memhers of the Eonecuiive Com, 

Pulin Bihari Sen 
Nirmal Chandra Chatterji 
Kshemendra Mohan Sen 

Executive Com,t Calcutta Branch, 

All communications will please be addressed 
to the Alumni Secretary, Santiniketan* 

Marriage — Amita Sen. daughter of 
Kshiti Mohan Sen was married to Dr. Ashutosh 
Sen of the Agricultural Department of the 
Dacca University on the 18th June, 1932. 

Birth — A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Gour Gopal Ghosh of Sriniketan on the 2nd 
June, 1932. 


>/ Wanted — Old copies of the first four Visva- 
bharati Bulletins will be gladly accepted at 
double their original prices or as donation to 
the, Visva bharati Office. 

Visva^bharati News — A leaflet like the 
present copy will be published every month. 



By Nandal&l Bote 


Annual subscription : — 

Inland : One rupee per year including 
postage. 

England : Two shillings per year. 

U. S. A. : Fifty Cents per year. 

Subscription may be remitted to : 

General Secretary, Visva-bharaii, 

Santiniketan, Bengal, 


Printed k Published by H. A. AH at the 3antiniketan Press, 
P, O.^Santiniketan, Dist. Birbhutti. 



Table showing distribution of Visva>bharati Staff according to 
Provinces and Countries 
April, 1932 


Provinces or Countries 

Santin 

Men 

IKETAN 

WoTTicn 

SllINlKKTAN 

Men ; Women 

Bcpfjal 

27 

0 

18 

] 

Bihar & Orissa 

1 

— 

— 


United Provinces 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Bombay Presidency ••• 

5 

1 

— 


Punjal) 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Hyderabad State 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Ceylon 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Gei'many 

1 



— 

U. S. A. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Tobil 

"38 


20 

2 
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By Kesava Rao. 


Volume I. 


Augutt, 1932 


Number Two 


IDEALS IN EDUCATION 

In education, the most important factor must be the inspiring atmosphoro of creafeivo 
activity. And therefore the primary function of our University should be the constructive 
work of knowledge. Men should be brought together and full scope given for their work of 
intellectual exploration and creation ; and the teaching should be like the overflow water of 
this spring of culture, spontaneous and inevitable. Education can only become natural and 
wholesome yhen it is the direct fruit of a> living and growing knowledge. 
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Visvabharati 

A iinieting of the Sarnsad ( OovcM*niiig 
Bo(iy ) wfiH held at Santiniket.ati on Sunday 
the 24<th July, 1932 under the chairmanship 
of G, S. Dll It when it recoinmniided to the 
Pari shat ( General Meeting ) a series of 
changes in Statutes. The jiroposi'd changes 
will be immediately circulated to the membara 
of the Visva-bharati and considered at a 
rno(?ting of the Parishat t > bo held in the first 
we(»k of December next. 

The Samsad accepted the resignation of the 
Santiniketan-Sachiva ( LocjiI Secretary) and, in 
consideration of lhr3 difficulties of the present 
situation, has decided to keep the office of the 
Asrama-Sachiva in abeyance for the present ; 
the Karina Sachiva has been requested to take 
over the charge of the Santiniketan Office. 

As recommended by the Santiniketan- 
Sainiti the sixtieth year has been fixed as th(5 
maximum age for retirement from service. 

Santiniketan 

The number of new admissions this year 
has been as ftJlows 

School Classes — 13 boys, 3 girls 
College Classes — 35 „ 3 ^ 

Alt Classes — 3 „ 3 „ 

Research Classes — 3 „ 

The following arrangements have been 
made in the distribution of work and of the 
stafl’ rnenibe.t's : — 

Director of S|)ort8 — Nopal Chandta Roy. 

Boys* Dormitory Supdfc, — 

Pramodaranjan Ghash. 

Rector— Miss Asha Adhikari. 

Mr. Shahid Suhrawardy who has been 
connected for many years with the literary 
and artistic movements in several European 
conntries and the League of Nations has joined 


vSantiniketan for a few months as a temporary 
Profi^ssor of Islamic Culture. 

r ' * • 

The President has moved over to '‘Keiiarka** 
wluu'e he used to live many years ago. 

A class of hoys and girls accornjiaiued by 
Miss Asha Adikari, the Rector, spent a day 
at Sriniketan and were given a <lenionstra- 
tion of the im^lcorological instruments. The 
Shiksha Sat.* a boys in return spent a day at 
Santiniketan and mingled frtsdy with the 
ShishU'Vibhaga boys. 

Sriniketan 

The Annual General Meeting of the Visva- 
bharati Central Co-operative Bank Ltd. was 
held at Sriniketan on the 20ih July. About 
a bundreil Rural Societie? wcie rt' presented. 

The moving of the Dispensary to tin* 
Benuri Centre sinoo July 12 has lesulted 
in enhancing its efficiency to a great exlent 
and the numbei of muli‘. and femah* pa,tients has 
inci eased considtuably. Mis. Rebecea Timbres 
also attends to the palicmts from 7 to 11 on 
all week days, ’'i'he Malaria suivey is going 
on intensivedy. 

The Village Work Department has 
extended its activities towards Ruppur village, 
so that practically the whole of the Ruppur 
Union has come in touch with Sriniketan. 

The following new additions have been 
made to the staff : — 

( a ) Girwiir Sahai, Ph, D. ( London ) in 
Rural Research Dept, 

( b ) Lakoshwar Singh, an ox student of 
. Santiniketan, who has ret^rnoti after 
training in Sweden, will give part 
time manual training to the Shiksha- 
boy^. 

{ Continued on Page 15 ) 
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Shishu^vibhaga 

( Primary Department ) 

By E, W. Arianayakam 


One of the distinguishing features of Sauti- 
niketan School is the organization of the resi- 
dential life of the pupils on the basis of a self- 
governing coinrnunity. This was in accordance 
to one of the many prophetic visions of the Poet. 

To give the proper atmosphere and oppor- 
tu!iity for a full an<l free life, teachers and 
students live^as it were in a large happy family. 
The general life of the jmpils outside class- 
hours is in the hands of the Student Assembly, 

( Ashram Samrnilani ). In addition they assist 
in keeping the Ashivim grounds clean, in 
managing the kitchen, serving at table, attend- 
ing on guests, helping the poor and needy, 
and nursing the sick. Work is divided under 
different departments and captains are elected 
at the monthly assembly meeting. Teachers 
are alIow(‘d to be present and take pait as 
ordinary members, but have no vote. 

One of the duties of the General Captain 
elected by the Student Assembly is to see that 
bolls are rung at right intervals starting from 
the rising bell at 4-45 A. M. right up to the 
retiring bell at 9-45 P. M. Accidents do take 
place dislocating work and causing great in- 
convenience to the staff. But it is left to the 
Student Assembly to enquire and take nece- 
ssary steps that such accidents do not recur. 
There is every opportunity to gain first hand 
experience by making mistakes and devising 
means to rectify them. 

l^he Shishu-vibhaga is allowed to organize its 
own Shishu-Sammilani ( Childreirs Assembly ) 
and function as an autonomous body. This 
assembly meets weekly. Its function is to 
organize tBo various extra curricular ac^tivities 
and loojc after the general welfare and interest 
of children both resident and non-resident. . 

There are 67 children in this department 


Boys 38, Girls 29. Provinces ropresenttMl are : 
— Bombay, United Piovinccff, Bchar, Madras, 
Punjub and Bengal. 

In keeping with the principle of self govern- 
ment, the entire work is placed before the 
children at the beginning of every new term, 
and they are requestcMl to a.ssume full respon- 
sibility for carrying it out. 'fhe Assiunbly has 
divid(‘(l the work uiidcu* the following dej)arb- 
ments. 

1. Personal cleanliness. 

2. Keeping the resid(‘ntial (juarters cl<‘an 
and beautiful. 

3. Health. 

4. Garden. 

5. Caro of birds and animals. 

(). Games, 

7. Correspondence. 

8. Studies. 

9. Upasana ( Period of silence ). 

10, Excursions. 

A captain is elected for each department. 
It is the duty of the Captain to organize his 
department and carry out its functions and 
prc3sent a written report at the weekly meet- 
ings. President i.s elected at each meeting, 
and Srimati Asha Devi and the Hous(i Master 
arc allowed to bo presimt and take part 
as ordinary members After each report 
is read sufficient time is allowed for 
discussion. Children of seven and eight get 
up with groat confidence and criticise and offer 
helpful suggestions whenever necessary. It is 
encouraging to watch the growing interest 
taken in the discussions, by even the very shy 
and timid children, and responsibilities cheer- 
fully accepted. They soon learn the great 
lesson of each one doing his bit t) make their 
corporate life happy and thoroughly enjoyable. 
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Tins picture will not be a true one unl<*s8 a 
Worrt Baid about the constant and watchful 
care of those responsible for the proper develop* 
merit ami growth of the children. It is their 
deep sympathy and imagination that gives the 
children such a happy homo. 

Desire to keep the llouse clean arid tidy 
naturally leads one to the temptation of 
constantly driving the childien like a Tea- 
garden superintendent, or having it don<i by a 
servant, so much so that the children become too 
dependent and I’ail to learn the great lesson of 
self'inotivation. The most diflicnlt jiroblein 
is just to know how much to lielp and when 
to hedp. 

The group in llu^ House is highly hetero' 
genous varying g«eatly in habits and manners 
according to their honn* envii\)nmonts. Some 
come from very well to-do homes where there 
are a large number of s<*rvants. They are ust*.d 
to having evcM-y thing done for them In 
mldition they liavo suffered from the inliuence 
of ovei-aiVeotion .of parents which has made 
them almost holpk^ss. 

Thti difference between the child that comes 
from a cultured home and one from a wealthy 
liome without cultunj is mairked. The con- 
flict between these two types begins right from 
tlm start and the House Master lias to be on 
the alert keeping in touch with every detail 
of the daily life of the children to be able to 
help them and bring harmony ami goodwill. 

In addition to this th(‘r(»- is the greater 
problem of boys coming from different provin- 
ces and speaking different vernaculars. When 
the number spt'aking the same vernacular is 
small the dilficulties aie not very gixait But 
if the number of any particular group increases 
then provincial peculiaiities begin to come 
into play* It is striking to note the appear- 
anoe of this parochialism at such an early stage. 
As the Nun Bengali children begin to under- 
stand and speak Bengali another grouping 
takes placij which is according to common 
interests and temperaments. At this stage 
children arc suggested various projects in 
which real co-operation is lu cessary for the 
successful completion of the tok. While 
aolively engaged in this creative and co-opeia- 
tive enterprihea deep friendships grow which 
outrruich the nanow boundaries of provincial 
exclusiveness. 


Some childrAi are very fond of nnimals and 
birds. A rather unattractive feountry-brod dog 
was adopted by a group of children. Two of 
the membois of this group were constantly 
giving trouble on a(Jbonnt of their rather wild, 
unruly temperament and lack of consideration 
for their weaker comrades. It was difficult 
to get them to go for their baths at the right 
time and keep themselves clean. These two 
got deeply aitachi'd to the pet and volunteered 
to take care of the animal. They made a 
routine fu)' lun* regular feeding, bathing and 
outing, and got so absorbed in this service 
that soon their habits and nature changed. 
They bi^gan to be the first to go for their 
baths as they required time to carefully bathe 
the dog. The same thing happened in the case 
of a few boys who got deeply interested in the 
study and caie of plants and trees in the garden. 

A very kind friend promised to present a 
pair of rabbits to the children. The gioup 
that enthusiastically undertook the project of 
building a very artistic dwelling for the new 
arrivals, was composed of varied and warring 
typos. The unifying element was their love 
for the rabbits. By the time the house was 
compI(*tod happy understanding and helpful 
friendship prevailed. It is to be expected 
that the loving care of the jiets would in turn 
influence th(dr nat.ui*e and develop considerate 
and chivalrous behaviour towards the weak. 

In cases of breaches of discipline the 
(laptain gives punishment to the offender. 
Under no circumstance is corporal punishment 
allowed. Children when allowed to punish 
their ff llow students err on the side of over- 
doing it. At times severe punishments are 
given for trifling offences. The same punish- 
ment if inflicted by a teacher would be very 
much resented. 

The personal relationship between the 
House Master and the childr^en is such that 
the most effective punishment he can give 
is to stop the guilty one from entering into 
his room, and more povNeifuI still is to st<»p 
speaking to him. 

It is through such interplay of human and 
(lersorial factors and genuine sympathy that 
children can be hel|>ed in developing that type 
of dependable character which aloite can form 
the basis of successful self government. 
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Rice and Rural Reconstruction 

Hy Hashem Amir Ali & Tara Krishna Basu 


It is (luring this monih of July that the 
cultivation of ric(} begins. To thos(^ of us who 
come and go frequently between Sriniketan 
and Sarjtinikotan it has bocomo an c^very day 
experience to see the fields being ploughed 
by sturdy Santals with their tiny ploughs and 
miniature cattle. Within the last few weeks 
we have seen patches of fields hen^ and there 
suddenly covered with gn^tn mantles ; and 
their fascination for us, during these days when 
clouds move, about restlessly at all hours, is so 
great that w(^ have S(ddom thought of what 
this ero}) tneans to the well-ludug (»f this 
locality and consequently to ourselves. And 
y(d, rice, at present, coristitutes almost the 
entire basis of local eC()nomy in this region. 
Even in our own slightly raised and dry area 
where only about 66^ of the land is under 
crops, as much as 93'7^ of the cultivated are^ 
is under rice. 

S) important a part has this ci’op played 
in moulding the social organization of this as 
of other regions that if some means were 
availabli^ for tracing in detail its past and its 
future, the history and destination of the 
people also could have been fairly wvM ascer- 
tained. But wo know so libtk' of the past and 
still less of the future •, and yet what littkj we 
do know is vtu*y intei’esting. 

The following figuiYJS, for (‘xample, throw 
some light on the changes that have come 
about in rural economy during the past two 
hundred years : In the area covered by th(r 
Visva bhamti Ou-^oporative Bank there 
about 1,55,000 acres under paddy ; and the 
population of this area is no more than 
1,76,000 inhabitants. The lakh and a* half of 
acres at the rate of 21 maunds of paddy |jer 
acre will yield 21,00,000 maunds of cleaned 
rice. On the other hand these 1,70,000 


inhabitants, constituting say 84,000 families, 
and consuming each about 30 maunds of rice 
per year, would need only 10,20,000 maunds and 
would U^avo a surplus of no less than 10,80,000 
maunds. Now rice is a bulky matei’ial and does 
not bear easy transportation. Since it could 
not have exported to any great extent 

before the coining of the railways, it is evident 
that so much land could not have been given 
to that crop in those days. If the above 
approximations hold good, we can safely 
snjipose that no more than half the present 
area under rice was given to that crop in 
former days. And, consequently, other crops 
must hav('> occupied a larger percentage of the 
sown an»a and there must have been more 
pastures and better animals and more manure 
available for the fields that were cultivated. 
But now it is all rice and rice and vice of which 
about half is consumed in the locality and the 
other half is exported after being cleaned in 
the rice mills of Bolpur. 

Let us see what part this export plays in 
the local economy. The area served by the ' 
Rice Mills of Bolpur coincides with the juris- 
diction of the Visva-bharati Central Co opera- 
tive Bank, which covers the Police Stations 
of Balpur, Nanoor and Illambazaar. This area 
as we have seen exports, making allowances for 
storage, 12 00,000 maunds of paddy, for which 
the cultivatior gets ( at the rate of Rs.J/H per 
maund ) Rs. 18,00,000. After paying an addi- 
tional exi)enditure of about two annas per 
raaumftothe Middlemen, ( which amounts to 
Rs 1,50,000 ) the MilIownoi*s buy the entire 
produce ( 12,00,000 mds ) of paddy for about 
Rs. 19, 50,000, From this amount of paddy 
about 8,00,000 maunds of cleaned rice might 
be ex|)ected which, selling at an averag<) rate 
of Rs, 2/10 per rnaund, would bring in a gross 
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income of about R8.21,50,000 to the Mill* 
ownm. But of this, Rs.l 9,50,000 have already 
been pajd for the purchase of i)ad(jy, so that 
only two lakhs really remain. Out of this 
labour charges amount to about Ks. 90,000 
( providing labour for 7.599 jHJople throughout 
the y(*ar ) ; fuel consuiruid costs no less than 
Rs, 45,000 ; clerical and sui)ervisory service 
tiikes away another Rs.9,000 ; rnaintiuiance and 
repairs Rs.20,000 ; and other expenses Ks 

1.000. If these \vc*re tluj only items to b(? 
tak(‘n into account the. net j)rotit for the 15 
mills that are working would together amount 
to Rs.95.000. But if inteujst on capital 
(Uitlay, which amounts to Rs.20,000 is also 
taken into consideration, the unreimiiierative 
conditions under which the nulls an; working 
becomes appanmt : thedr average net income 
comes to no more than Rs. 1,000 per year or 
less than Rs. 100 per month. 

The next items of interest are the export 
and import figures for the Bolpur Railway 
Station. Rice forms 98 o^^f th(; exports iu bulk 
un<l 95^ according to money nadisied. How this 
sum of Rs* 21,00,000 obtained from rice ahme, 
is distributed has already been shown, but 
if we analyze the destination (»f the Rs 

18.00. 000 which we said w(*nt to the cultiva 
tors^ wo obtain some more inteiosting infor- 
mation. Kiguies obtained from the Collector's 
Office at Suri indicate that the Revenues paid 
to (jovernment from these three Ftdice Stations 
amounts to about Rs,2, 00,000. Detail compaia- 
tivo analysis seems to justify us in regarding 
that double that sum i.ti.Rs.4,00,000 goes to the 
intermediate interest- holders in land of whom 
theie are, according to Census figuies, 2,000 
people in this area. Thoir income as rent 
from land would, therefore, amount to about 
Bs. 17/- per month. This leaves a sum of Rs. 

12.00. 000 which, divided among 20,000 cub 
vator families would give them an avomge in- 


come in money of about Rs. 60/- per year or 
of Rs. 5/- per month. But of il\is small sum 
servants have to be paid in addition to their 
food and lodging And purchases have to be 
made of kerosene and .salt and ‘bid is' to say 
nothing of the marriages and funeral ceremonies 
that fall to all famili(\s. In leality therefore, 
hardly any one ever has any cash, except in 
the form of debt.s. When he gets hold of 
some money when his rice is sold it is such an 
unusual event that the cultivator liasn’t the 
faintest id(‘a of how to use it to his host 
a<l vantage. 

Th<;se figures an; of course too genoial 
to bo accurate;, hut when (dher things are kept 
in mind they ])iesent a fair analysis. One 
has to remernbor that Rice has already 
provitled for the food and slndter and that 
these few rup(*es that fall into (he cultivators 
hands are really a sort of pockc't mom^)?^ for 
each family. It does not, tlu;refoi*(', mean (hat 
if a peasants incoim* in cash is v(uy limited In* 
is necessarily impovcrislna] and hungry and 
unha))py. It is (piit»‘ po.-^sibh; that with his 
‘golas’ tilled with rice and the newly straw- 
th{itch(;d roof abov(‘ his head he is leading a 
more secure life than s(une of tlu; middle classes 
who earn so much more than him but who 
liav(‘ to depend almost entiioly on prices of 
commodities that rise and fall without paying 
much heed to whetlvu* they have food and 
shelter or not To that extent the villasjer 
is better of, but when it comes to improving 
his condition, then comes the difficulty ; for 
where is the capital upon which he could draw ? 

Thus, in regions like ourown, Rico provides 
eiisy means of livelihood but prevents the 
.standard of living from rising much above the 
bare minimum. It is Rice that feeds our 
peasants and it is Rico that keeps them poor 
-^and what is worse - unambitiouH. 
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( ('ontinudiil from pajrt* lo ) 

( « ) O. Neumann a young Oonnan 
KngiiU'or has takon charge of* the 
po\vc‘r plants of Santinikolan and 
Sfiniketan and is carrying out a 
soh(‘inp of installing a central powajr* 
station. 

Heinanta K. Sarkar, who workc'd in Ballav- 
pnr village for se venal years has beam inviUsl 
by Mr Klrnhirst lo take? a further coirse of 
training in Wesiving at Oarlington I fail, in 
l)(?vonshire. 

Alumni News 

Dhirendra Mohan Sen has left for Kurope 
a.s a dedegate to the Tnternational Educational 
(k)nf(3r(3nco to he* he* Id at Nice in the middle 
of August. 



Santi Lai Shah, who obtained his degree 
last year, is proceeding to Germany for Post- 
Graduate studies in Jaina Philosophy at the 
Bohn University, 

Dr. Julius Germanus, who was for three 
years Professor of Islamic Studies reports a 


most pleasant voyagei homo. After a holiday 
in Czccho-Slovakia, Dr, Gerinanus will resume 
his work as Profbssor of Islamic History iu the 
University of Budapest. 

All alumni book is being compiled in the 
Vidya Bhavana ( Ucsoarch Dept. ) and all 
pjist students are hertjby recjnested lo s(md 
(hdail information about themselves, such as 
period of staying hen* with dates, subjects 
stndi(‘d ; previous ami subs(*(.juout. academic 
distinctions obtained ; publications, if any ; 
pres(‘nt occupation and address ; a.s w(*ll as a 
photograph. 

Notes & Queries 

Obituary — Wo noto with sonow tliat Sankar 
Bose, (»no of th(^ junior boys of Santinikolan 
was diownod while bathing near the mouth of 
tin; Hooghly wln;re he had goiit; with his fath(;r 
for the .summer holidays. 

• • • 

During th(! month of duly there have bt'en 
about 70 visitors iu the Santiniketan (Liest 
Hoiis<‘ from various parts of India. 

The publishing of th(! Visva bharati News 
IS bringing together a large amount of inte- 
resting news every month. Since space docs 
md. permit the inclusion of all items in this 
small pamphlet an atUsmpt will be made to 
(‘dit a mimeograph copy of moie detail news 
i\ V distribution in the Ashram itself. These 
news are helpful in creating a permanent 
record of interesting inforrinition in a chrono- 
logical order. 

Book Section 

Indian Literature in China and ths Far 
Eoat by Probfaat Mukhej ji : Librarian and 
Lecturer in Indian History, Santiniketan. 
formerly Professor of Indian History, National 
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Visva^Bharati 

UcruMal Sccnitiiry, Rathindranatli 
Tagoro, huH takon ovt*.r charge of the 
Santiiiiki‘tan Office and is, in addition, doing 
thij work of the Santinikctan-vSachiva until 
IHMV arrangements can bo eft'ected 

Kalin^ohan Ohosh of Sriniketan is at 
present) on a lour in South India, oolh'cting 
funds foi the Visva Bharati. H(‘ has already 
visited several Ihoviiicv's and Native States 
ami has biau) vsending in encouraging reports. 
Afi-er visiting Hyderabad, (Jwalior and other 
places in the Western India ho is expected to 
return in the middle of Septoniber. 

^ Santinikctan 

To do away with the cumbrous effects of 
departmentalization in Education the Founder- 
President has placed both the School and 
College classes under the sole charge of Charu 
Chandra l)utt,the Upacharya (Vice President), 
and desires that the teaclnu’S of both junior 
and senior classes should be regarded as one 
group and work on an entirely co-operative 
basis, In order to facilitate this he has 
advised that all teachers should bo designated 
as Adhyapakas, J 

Pramodaranjan Ghosh and Srirnati Asha 
Devi will assist the Upacharya in managing 
the senior and junior classes respectively. 


4. Franck C. Bancroft of Prince t(»n Uni- 
^ versity and lately fraternal representa- 
tive for the Christian Student Movement 
in America to the stmUmts of Lahore, 
as a Coach in European languages and 
advisor in student organization, 

5. Norman Jficobson, of Columbia Uni- 
^ viii’sity and originally from New Zealand, 

as an advisor in Educational Methods 
and athletic activities. 

^ The following g(‘nileim‘n visited the 
Ashrama on behalf <4* tlie Calcutta University 
to inspect tlu* running of the Colkige ])eparfc- 
ment : 

Dr. H. C. Mukorjiui 
Dr. U. N. Brahmacharya 
Prof. N. C. Roy 

They were satisfied with th(3 educational 
faeilitie.s provided at. the Santinik(‘tan Collog(i 
and their formal re[)oit is awaited with 
interest. 

^ The Festival of Varsha Mangal was 
celebrated with the usual ceremony and 
(‘uthusiasm. The Poet was prc‘sent both a.t 
the time of the Tree-planting in the after- 
noon and at the musical performance arranged 
in the evening, undt^r the guidance of 
Dinendranath 'Jagore. Sj. Guriisaday Dutb, 
the District Magistrate made a special visit 
to the Ashi-ama on this occasion. 


^ The following persons are to be welcomed 
in the staff : — 


1. Bijoy Krishna Ghosh, B.Sc., as teacher 

of Zoology. 

2. Sailajaranjan Majumdar, M. So., B. L., 

as lecturer of Chemistry. 

3. Anil Kumar Chanda, B. Sc. in Economics. 

London University, as a Lecturer of 
Modern Political and Civic movements. 


Sriniketan 

For the purposes of laying more emphasif* 
on the scientific and technical phases in the 
general policy of the Institute, an Advisory 
Board has boon appointed by the Samiti. 
This board consisting of 6 members only 
including the Sriniketan-Sachiva, who will be 
its Chairman, will assist him in keeping a more 

( Continued on Page 23 ) 
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SHIKSHA^BHAVANA 

The College Section at Santiniketan 

B. W. Tucker 


The Coll(‘.go .ion is the youiigCBt mem- 
ber of tho Viiiva Bbarati family. One might 
almost call it the step chiM of the family for 
it was not born out of great creative vision as 
were the other depart men ts of the institution. 
Like Topsy it has ‘just growt3(r, piisisting in 
living on m our midst in spite of inadequate 
res<jurc(^s and with fbw friends. This will to 
live presag.'s a manifest destiny for- the 
College, and the current discontent with highco* 
education givers us a clue to the direction it 
may take. 

The dissjitisfaction with the pfesent system 
of education in vogue in India is univm^^al, 
but the })r(‘occnpation of our national h'aders 
with the pre.ssing political and social problems 
of the day lias caused educational reform to 
lag behind, 'rho School at Santiniketan stands 
out as the OIK? great effort to give creative 
and constructive expression to the demand for 
a better type of education. Not unmindful 
of the necessity for thorough-going refoimation 
in other fields, we have maintained that we 
cannot expect India to find her rightful place 
lu the great family of nations unless she main- 
tains a true cultural basis for her new national 
life. Therefore avc have kept an eye single 
to the education of the youth of India and 
have fought the battle for an (?ducation suited 
to our national needs, almost single-handed 
and with but little outside nncouragment* 
Our distinction as pioneers in school education 
has brought students and guardians to us with 
the demand that we extend our experimen- 
tation to higher education. We have been 
unwilling to do this for the work wc have 
already undertaken has taxed our resources 
to the limit, but almost above our pioteat 
students have come and wo niul a college 
practically forced upon us. 

It is manifest that our college cannot 
justify its existence in a province where Uni- 
versity education is already out of all propor- 
tion to primary education and where tha very 
large number of university graduates without 
employment demonstrates the inaptitude and 
incongruity of our present system, ifourcollege 
is onjy to be one among the many struggling 
colleges of Bengal We should be false to the 


demand of the students which called u« into 
being if there were nothing unique in our 
c ai actor or idesls. It would be piesumptious 
for a CO I(?ge so young to cat(?goricaIly claim 
for Itself such uniqueness, but at least we 
may say that wo are free from the dead unifor- 
mity of tho.se institutions which are under the 
domination of Univer.sity n^gnlations, Tlu? 
economic organization of India makes it 
difncult for us to maintian this charter of 
freedom, but wo must always recognise that 
without it we must needs give up our stiuggle, 
A free and independent India must look 
for leadership to institutions of higher cul- 
tural training which shall bo dovidoped on her 
own soil. It is not a narrow nationalism that 
demamls that India free herself from tho 
cultural domination of Oxford and (!Jambridge 
and those pale imitations of thosi* universities 
to be found in Indiii. It is a vital and fiinda- 
inental roqiiirriient of any true education that 
it should not he divorced from the libs of tho 
country. Wc believe that in our Foundor- 
I’reaident Rabindranath Tagoro we hcvvc an 
opitoiiie of all that is best in our ethnic culture 
united with a modern outlook upon life free 
from any rotrogressivo tendencies. Wo do 
not claim in Santiniketan to have fully com- 
prehended his spirit but tho influence of his 
spiiit has cieated a most favoui*abl<i atnioS' 
phere for the cultivation of a wholesome 
national education. Heie too we have real 
freedom giving the highest scop, for educa- 
tional initiativ(! and for the nourishment of 
the more humane side of life. 

Indian University education has been 
right ly criticised as being too narrowly utili- 
tarian. “Man shall not live by bread alone/' 
and an education that seeks primarily to 
mako men better bread winners fails to 
satisfy the highest and most persistent desires 
of man. The whole world is groping for 
deliverance from the ultra secularisation of 
education, bringing as it does the present 
moronic conditions of our present civilisation 
with its over emphasis upon the acquisition 
of knowledge to the neglect of tho inspiration 


( Continued on pago 22 ) 
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Christopher Moore 

Although not clirectly connocted with Kubinflrfinaih and the Visva-Bharati, 
Mr. ChristoplKjr Mooiv was a distant admirer of the Po()t and* had groat sympathy with 
the ideals of his instititut.ion. A retired judge of the Indian Civil Service in Burma and an 
Englishman by birth he still felt sufficiently close to Santiniketan to be in regular corre- 
spondence with one of its students, whom he had met in Burma itsedf and with whom he 
had evident.ly formed a genuine friendship so uncommon between people different so much 
in age and background. Several passages in his letters refer to the solace which the 
writings of the Poet gave his weary soul. He writ<‘S of lomily walks along secluded paths 
with the (yitanjali and his own thoughts as his sole companiojis. At another place refering 
to the honour shown to the Poet at Oxford, he says that ho was never more proud of his 
Alma Mater than at this recognition of genius where genius certainly was. 

Mr. Moore was evidently a bit of a poet himself and the few verses given below selected 
from an unpublished poem of his, In Praise of F()lly^ \vntivi\ in the strain of old 

Khyayain, depict a dissatisfaction with things as the}^ exist along with a vague hope that 
after all tliis sorry state of things is, perhaps, not as bad as it seems. And yet, the author 
of these lines committed suicide not very long ago. It is sad to realise that an invitation to 
e<une and live at Santiniketan had been sent just too late. Is it possible that his restless 
soul might have found peace hero ? 

The last six (piatrains of this poem are as follows : - 

T sometimes think we too jxudiance were brought 
Into this world some sense or senses short — 

And yet, when all’s said, most men se(Mn to find 
Their lives no Burden, but a pleasing Sport. 

For though w(^ floek to hear the Parson tell 
His antiipK* Parables of Heaven and Hell 
The Faith we really base our Lives upon 
None other is than "Vive la Bagatelle’’, 

V\‘t, 0 my fellow-malcontent.*?, who need 
To feel the weight of some less Himsy (h’oed, 

Some worthier Fealty, record we here 
This parting Pi'otest ere wo close the Screed 

What, drag us forth reluctant from our B(»d, 

Ta play with Toj^s we never coveted 

And then, the Toys all broken, send us back 
To close our eyes once more, in Doubt and Dread. 

I<^)rce us to play a sort of Dumb Crambo 
The hidden word whereof we ma,y not know, 

At last, if all be true to damn us quite 
For playing badly. Ah, tlie sorry Show. 

Ah well, Twill soon be o'er, a merry Bout, 

And one by one the cheerful Lights go out, 

And (hen, it may bo. One behind the Scene.s 
Will toil us Players what 'fcwas all about. 



Nitindranath Gangulee 


Words utterly fail to convey thi* bereavement wc feel at the passing away 
of the Poet’s only grandson Nitindranath from our midst. Those of us who 
wcn» here last year cannot fail to remernbcM* his charming and youthful 
personality^ and the loss we felt at what wo then considered a temporary 
Reparation, He loft f >r (lormany in April, 1931 and letters assured us of 
his health and progress until news suddenly arrived some two months ago 
that the tulxoculosis which had been suspected some time back Imd appearcjd 
in unmistakable form. His motbco*, Mira Devi, left for Europe last July and 
was able to be with him during his last moments, in the beginning of 
Augtist. His temporary separation has bc^come permanent, but each one of 
us who knew him shall, as long as we ourselves live, carry the picture of 
his youth, bcauity and chaim within the innermost recesses of our being. 
And later — who knows wh(?ther this separation will be (‘t(jrnal ? 

The following sxre passages from a hdtor written by Mr. C. F. Andrews 
who was])resent/ at Schomberg to the Poet : 

"We wt*ro able to eotnplole every thing in connexion with Nitu’s last 
r(\sl.ing jdace in th(j villag(3 grave yard at 8chomb(‘rg whore his body rests 
among the village peo])le who have been buried there It would be difficult 
to find a more' beautiful spot where Nature sheds her bi^auty ho lavishly on 
(^very htind Theie is a pine forest always musically whispering as the wind 

passes through its branches. It is at the very edge of this that Nitu has 

j)een laid to r<‘st as far as his dear earthly remains arii concerned. The 
grave has been already covered with beautiful growing flowers and a tree 
with its young slender stem waves its tender branches at the foot of the 

grave. It is a flowming tree in summer and now the red berries on it an) 

providing food lor birds which love the place. Far away to the distant 
horizon in front the valley with its green fields and gardens stretches out 
while the village nestles below in a covert of the hill side and the church 
tower stands out against the sky. We are very anxious that Naudalal shouhl 
make with his own hands a covered brass design which will contain a text 
from yoiir own hand. 'Thus a memorial in this Gorman land of love and 
friendship for India will bind the two pcioples together. It would be <|uite 
impossible to describe the * lavish affection which has come from tlu'se dear 
people and has turned sorrow almost with Joy.*’ 

A touching tribute has been paid to the deceased by his father Di\ 
Nagendrannth Gangulee who has arranged fora *Nitu Memorial Bed* in the 
Peai*son Memorial Hospital which will be for the service of the Ashnima and 
the villagers if they need treatment as in-patient. He also wishes a few 
articles of furniture belonging to Nitindranath, which are to be sent direct 
from Munich to bo used in connexion with the bed and an appropriate 
inscription to be placed at the head of it with some Bengali words from 
Rabindranath, 
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of Spirit :incl the cultivation of soul Aligarh 
and Borfiuvs roproseut a ))roio.st against 
socularisin but ihciy can scarce* ly l\opt.‘ to avoid 
eepially dangerous tivil of conujiunalisin. 
Santiniket in lays eunphasis upon the spiritual 
but avoids the jiitfall of soctai iaiiism. At 
tlui same time* wr. do not drift into the vague 
n(*ss of ecleclicistn by trying to reduci*, all 
i*(*Iigion to its least common (hmomiiiator 
but learn to co-op(*rate in a cor[K)rate spiritual 
life in whicli therej is a mutual sharing in a 
natural manner. 

The College; in Santinik('l an is not a 
community l)y its(‘jfl)ut an integi-al pait e)f 
the; large*!* ceimrnunity. One of the* dislinctive* 
fenture*s of tin* whe)le institutiein is t.lui family 
spirit wiiiedi pre;vailH. Kelue^*ition he*r(; is ne)t 
preparation for life hut life itse*lf. In th(* 
Ih'tte'r typo e»f mod(‘rn .schools and coll(*ges the* 
stude*nts are taught tei think fhr t heunsedve's 
in their own little; juvenile wojlel wliich does 
foste'r the? greivvth of pe*r.sonality and is a gr(‘at 
improvmont e)ver tlie* old type* of transinitte*d 
('ducation. VVe; te)o at.tempt tei avoiel the 
handing deiwn e.f id(*as arn) ideals freirn te^ache*?* 
to student l)ut we* have* the* julvanijige; eif a larger 
inte*r>play of p(;ise)iialitie‘s than clseMvhe'ro. 
Santinikedan is almost the worlel in miniature. 

I fe*ro adult and youth, male and female*, 
OeMudent ami Oije'ut nu?(*t in the intimacy e)f 
the family re*lation. Although we live in an 
Ashraina we an* not isolated from t.lu' great 
cnrr{*nts of life; a.nd thought We; are an insti- 
tution uidmreima^d with institutie)i alisu!. 

Our situation in the he*art. of a gre*at agri- 
cultural se*cti(m make's it, easy for us te) ke<;p 
in touch with tlie* village*, life*, of nece*^sity for 
fnany years to come* the; real life* e)f India, 
While we are) ne)t unceenscious of our re*>ponsi- 
bilities to the) underprivil(*g(*d of the villages, 
as a colle*ge wc an* nejfc so much inte*re*ste*d in 
any actual work of village*, uplift as we are 
in the re*consbruction of our own apjaeciatieins 
and attitude's towards rural life. It is imt so 
much what we can do for the village that 
cormerns ufi as what the village can do for ns 
in creating in us a sympathetic understanding 


ol village folk and thedr ])re)blems Through 
close co operatiein with the Department of 
Rural Reconstruction we* hope to do this in a 
natural manne*?*. «■ 

One; of tin* most striking aspects of modern 
India is the rapidly incre'asing shaio that 
Indian women aiv taking in public affiairs of 
the; ceiuntry. In reeiogni tion of this fact most 
of the; colle^ges are; op(‘ning departments feir 
women. Santinik<;tan has long bee*!! in the 
vanguard of the* move*m(*nt. for fe;male od.:- 
cati'in. Htdie'ving as we* do in the unity of all 
life ' W’o have* not create'd a separate Won>a.irs 
Department but have long welcomed women as 
e*e|Ual mend^er.s of our corporate life*. Our 
exp(‘rim(*nt with co education has bee *11 
criticised by our more* conservative* fedlow* 
conntrymem ))ut in ejur y(*ars of (*\f)(;rienc(; 
imt a single* incielt;nt has (»e*ciirred to give us 
re*a-sou to eioubt the; wisdom of our policy. 
Living 111 a irrogressive community that e‘njoys 
the influence* of the family who ha,vt* been 
pione*e*rs in the* rnovment fm* t he; emancipation 
of wome'n, our girls find a natina.l atmosjihe're 
of fn*<;dom for the full d(‘veIopment of their 
]>rrsoualitie‘H unrestricN'd by outworn conveii 
lions, llm-e th(*y are* thieiwn into]i\ing uid 
dire‘Ct contact with the* finest eixjuvssie)!! in 
meielern Imlian art, music, literature and 
drama They .aie a, Iso guide'd into tlie under- 
standing of the ide*als ane| aits e)f heme.; 
making. ■ P>e*caus(* wome'ii have* not yet felt 
the* p!(*ssure of (‘cemomic competition as me*ii 
have* it is })e>ssible‘ with the*m te> eie‘VoIop a 
non utilitai lan education in a larger way. 
Wiihout turning back upon enir ieloal of co- 
eel uoatiein it is e)ur heipc that the guaidians of 
the* young womi'ii eif Bengal may a-iipieoiate 
the* unrivalle'd ojipmtuni tie's tha,t Saniiniketan 
furnishes for the education of women and that 
laig-e nurnbois of young wome*n may come to 
us for their education. 

We would humbly recognise that we have 
not attaine,'d to excellence; as a cedlege I'ls yet 
but we be'licve; that foundations are being laid 
fora college; education iri Santiuike^tan that 
shall be woithy of the support of all theise 
who fact; the future with hope and confidence. 
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efficient supervision und record of activities 
both in tho Instit.uto and in the villnj^es. 

The new outline of wofk and budget for 
I0li2 83 p’ovides for intensive^ research and 
ext(‘nsion work in a group of four villages 1o 
be carried on by a eoinmitti'c consisting of Dr. 
Ifarry Timbres, Dr. Amir Ali and Dr. (jlirwor 
Sahai. It also puts the agricultural work of 
tln‘ Institnio on a, firni(U’ basis and includes 
ex})(‘rinientat.ion with llees, (loats, Ducks ami 
Fish. Th(i unavoidabki abst‘nc<' of Kali- 
rnohan Ohosh, the Village Work Supminten- 
(hoit, has (hdayed any didinite additions in 
the (extension work. But it is hoped that in 
(‘-onsullation with him tln^ area in whicli inton 
sive work is to be done will he clearly marked 
out. The Industries vSection is to have an 
artist on the permanent staff and the Shiksha - 
Satra, and other educational activities are 
jivvaiting the arrival of Dr. T)hir(mdran)ohnn 
S<m and Dr. Prem Charvl Lai wh<m, in consuL 
tation with tlu'm and Lakes Invar Sinha, 
a clear educational policy will lx*, formulated 
and subject'd to the Founder- Pr(‘sidcnt ft>r 
approval. 

Dr. Brahmacharya, famous for his work in 
Kala azar, visited the m(‘dical section and 
('xprossed great inleri'st in the malaria maps 
('Specially as they separated the factors of 
malaria and Kala a,zar in the villages. 

News and Notes 

Dr. and Mrs. A. A. Bake who left for an 
extended tour in Southern India last March 
have given several concerts in Ceylon, Travail* 
core and other places. We learn that Dr. 
Bake has been laid up with fever during the 
last few days but we are looking forward to 
having thorn amidst us after the Puj a holidays. 

. Mira Devi accompanied by Dr. Dhirendra' 


August by 8. 8. Victtu’ia will arrivi.^ lu've 
shortly. 



Bonbihari Ghosh 

T)i(' following t(5ams enUuvd for the 
Sarlx'sh Cup Football Tournament. 

1. 8antinik(Man Scdiool A 'Feam. 

2. " ” B T(‘am. 

8. ” " C 1\‘a.m. 

4. College T(?am. 

o. Staff’ a.nd Kx-students T(*am. 

0. Srinikotan Team. 

7. Bhnbaudanga Team. 

8. Santal Team. 

Th(‘ first two of thes('i came in the. finals, 
and tho prizes were given away by Pratima 
Devi to tho A Team which was tho final 
winner'. 

About 90 visitors from difl'erent parts of 
India resided at th(i Santiniketan Guest 
House for short periods during the last 
month. 
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Book Notes 

Parisiiksh - Is a new volume of pooma by 
Iliibiiplranath, and contains a large nurnbor 
of those that have not been previously 
published. It has been attractively ]u‘inted 
on Japanese paper, and bound in Japanese 
styl(? with the cover-design by the Po<^t 
himself. 

(Jkkta Bitan, Vol, III — 'FIk^ thr<3c vo!unu‘s of 
the Geeta Bitan ft)rm the first complete 
i dition of all the songs composed by the 
Poet. The third volume which has re- 
cently been released from th(3 press contains 
those composed during the hist <S years — 
1924-^1982. 

The following Research Memoirs of the 
Vidya-Bhavana have been published by the 
Oenerul Office, Visva Bharati : — 


1. The CaI'Uhsataka of Akyadeva : 
Sanskrit and Tibetan 1’exts with copious 
extracts from the commentary of Candrakirtti. 
By Vidhushokhara Bhattacharya. 

2. Mahayanavimsaka of Nagaiuuna : 
Reconstructed Sanskrit Text, the Tibetan and 
the Chinese Versions with an English Tran- 
slation. By Vidhushokhara Bhattaeharya. 

8. NAinATMYAPARiPUCOHA : By Sujit Kumar 
Mukhopadhyaya of Vidya-Bhavana. 

4 Schools and Sects in Jaina Litera- 
TiruK : Being a full account compiled from 
original sources of the doctrines and practices 
of Philosophical Schools and Religious Sects 
mentioned in the canonical literature of the 
Jainas. By Ainulya Chandra Sen of Vidya- 
Bhavana, 


Some Recent Works of Rabindranath Tagore 


Ihinabani — A collection of Poems 


... K.S. 4/- 

[ 1931 

MiUichayita — A collection of Poems 

. . • 

... Rs. 4/.S, 3/8 

[ 1931 

Goeta-Bitan — Part I — A colh'ction of songs 

. . • 

... Rs, 2/8, 3/- 

[ 1931 

^ Part 11 

• • • 

... Rs. 2/K, 3/- 

[ 1931 

Part III 

, . . 

... R,s. 1/8/- 2/- 

[ 1932 

Parishesh — A Book of Poems 

« • • 

... Re. 2/8/- 

[ 1932 

Kaler Jatra — A collection of Dramas 

• • • 

... As. -/S/-, -/6/- 

[ 1932 


Cdtidoijn^^s periodically avd tic'nt ijratis ov application, 

VISVA^BHARATI BOOK^SHOP 
210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
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WIRE TO MAHATMA GANDHI 

Santiniketan, 19. 9. 32. 

"It is worth sacrificing precious life for the sake of India's unity and her .social integrity. 
Though we cannot anticipate what effect it may have upon our rulers who may not under- 
stand its immense importance for our people we feel certain that the supremo jippeal of such 
self-offering to the conscience of our own countrymen will not be in vain. I fervently hope 
that we will not callously allow such national tragedy to reach its extreme lengrh. Our 
sorrowing hearts will follow your sublime penance with reverence and love.’' — Rabindranath 
Tagore. 


MAHATMAJVS REPLY 


Poona, 20. 9. 32. 

Qurudev, Santiniketan. 

"Have always experienced God’s mercy. Very early this morning I wrote seeking your 
blessing if you could approve action and behold I have it in abundance in your message just 
received. Thank you.”~Gandbi» 
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Visva'Bharati 

ttabiiKlmnutli, ancoinpan'KMl by Snnjn 
Kar and Arniya (jhakravarty, loft for Poona on 
tbo aftornooi) of the 24th Soptornbor, to moot 
Mahatma (*andhi. 1'he party is expected back 
by the first week of October. 

Santiniketan 

Mahatma’s Fast 

Mahatma Gandhi started his fast on the 
20th of this month. On the morning of this 
day Ha])indrrtnath addr(‘ss.^d the inmates of 
Santiniketan and Srinikotan and explained 
the significance of this supreme sacrifice by 
the gr(‘at(‘st living personality of India. All 
the departments of the institution remained 
closed and the day was observed in solemn 
sikmco. Groups of workers and students went 
about the surrounding villages to acquaint 
the villag(u*s with the grave implications of 
the Mahatma’s offering and urging on them 
the need of the immediate removal of un touch - 
ability. On the afternof)n of the 21st, there 
was an open-air gathering of th(3 villagers of 
all castes at Santiniketan. A few repn'senla' 
lives of the ‘untouchables’ received and gar 
landed the President, who then mad(' a 
touching appeal to the audience to do away 
with the inhuman troalmeut of their follow - 
beings, Alt the members of the gathering, 
including the orthodox Hindus — men aud 
women — accepted the light refreshment servc’d 
by some Hindus of the lowest castes. 

Waterworks at Santiniketan 

When the Presidtmt visited China in 
Mr. Kadoorji of Shanghai made a donation 
of Rs. 10,000 for waterworks at Santiniketan. 
Since that time several attempts have been 
made to sink tube-wells but without success. 
In despair the Government Irrigation depart- 


ment was approached and i(Mpnisted to make 
a surv(!y of the neighbourhood and to submit 
(\sti mates for tha supply of wabn* (dtlior from 
the b( 3 d of the Kopai riv(n‘ or from an artificial 
lake to be constructed near Santiniketan. 
As the cost of l)oi.h these schemes was pn>hi- 
hitive, a fr(‘sh jittempt at sinking tube-wells 
has recently bcauj made and this time with 
success. The credit is due to ]\lr. A. K. 
Ibswas for having discovered an unfailing 
sour(i(i of pure water wIku'o such firms as 
Messrs Scott & Saxby, d’ho d’exas Tu(>ow(dI 
Co. aud oth(‘rs luivi' failed, Tlu' ordiu’ has beeu 
pla,ced for llv'. completion of the works wdth 
an (deciric pump and a tvvelve-thousand-gallon 
tank on a thirtyfive-feetdiigli tower, It is 
expected that there will be a, n'gular supply 
of ta])-water at Santiniketan immediately after 
the Pujali Holidays. 

New Electric Plant for the Visva-Bharati 

The Power House at Santiniketan lias a 
C(dlecti</u of various typ(‘s and sizes of oil 
engines and dynamoi‘S insialitnl at different 
stages in the growth of the institution. The 
authorities now have decided to sell all the 
old niachiiieri(‘s and instal a n(‘w power-plant 
that will have the capacity t^ nujet adecpiately 
the demands ul Saul iniketau for some years. 
The order has already been plactal with the 
Uiiivmsal Trading Co, Calcutta, and webeli(ive 
that the new installation will be completed 
by tiui end of tins year. Witli the new 
arrangement it is hoped that Srinikotan 
will be provided wdth cdoctric current from the 
Central Power House at Santiniketan. 

Sj. Bijoy K. Ghosh. B. Sc. has been appoin- 
ted as an adhyapaka of Science in the Patha- 
bhavana. He is now busy in fitting up a small 
laboratory for the young pupils at Santi- 
niketan. 


( Continued on Page 30 ) 
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The Twentieth September.* 

Rabindranath Tagore 


A sluulovv is (l irkoning t.oduy over India 
like a shadow cast hy an t^clipsed sun. Idle 
people of a whole country is sutiering from a 
poignant pain of anxiety the univtjrsality of 
whicli carries in it a great dignity of consola- 
tion. Mahatmaji who througli his lif(‘ of 
dedication has made India his own, in trnih 
has comnumciMl his vow of extreme self- 
sacrifice. 

Eacli country h.is its own inner geograpliy 
where fu'r spirit dwidls and where physical 
force can never conquer even an inch of 
ground, d'hose rulers who come from outside 
remain ontsidt^ tli(‘ gate and directly they are 
calh'il awa,y from tlie cloud-topping tower of 
th(‘ir foreign possfissions, tin? stupendous 
fahrit! of unn'ality vanishes in the void. But 
th<‘. great soul who achicvtj.s victory through 
the power of truth continues his dominion 
even when h(‘ is physically no longer present. 
And we all know such achie'Vement belongs to 
Mahatmaji, And the fact that he has st.ak(*d 
his life for a further and final realisation of 
his hope fills us with aw(' ami makes us think. 

At this solemn moment w(‘ have a cause for 
feaf. It is our unfortunate habit to reduce 
the truth that belongs to the inn^r spirit into 
signs and observances that are exteiiuil and 
after a cheap welcome to bid it adieu. Our 
leaders have requested us to observe fasting 
for this day, and there is no harm in it. But 
there is the risk of some unthinking people 
putting it in the same category with the 
fasting that Mahatmaji himsedf has begun to 
observe. Nothing can be more disastrous for 


* The* English translation of the President’s address 
at Sa'ntiniketan on the morning of the 20th Sept; 1933 
when Mahatma Gandhi began his fast, 


US than the utter lessiming of the value of a 
heroic c'xprc.ssion of truth by paying it th(^ 
homage of a mere cennnonial expression of 
feeling by a people emotionally inclined. 

The penance which Mahatmaji has taken 
upon himself is not a ritual but a message to 
all India and to the world. If we must make 
that message our own we should accept it in 
right manner through a proper process of 
realisation. The gift of sacrifice lias to be 
r(‘ceived in a spirit of sacrifici'. 

Tjet us try to understand tin* meaning of 
his message. 

From the beginning of human history 
there lias continued the cleavage between 
classes, some favoured by circumstances 
exploiting the weakness of others and building 
tho stronghold of their own pride of superio- 
rity upon the humiliation of a large section 
of the community. Though this practice has 
bemi prevalent for long yet we must assert 
that it is against the true spirit of man. No 
civilised society can thrive upon victims whose 
humanity has been permaue3ntly mutilated, 
whoso minds have beem c impelled to dwell in 
the dark. Those whom we keep down, inevi- 
tably drag U8 down and o])struct our move- 
ment in the path of progress ; the indignity 
with which we burden them grows into an 
intolerable burden on the whole country ; we 
insult our own humanity by insulting Man 
where he is helpless or where he is not of our 
own kin. 

Today there are thousands in India, con- 
fined in prisons indefinitely and without trial, 
inhumanly treated, and there can be no doubt 
that not only they are a heavy burden upon 
the government but they permanently lower its 
dignity. The contemptuous vindictiveness 
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ruthloa.sly purHued against prisoners, whether 
political or belonging to other classes, rov'eala 
the pwniitive barbarism lurking in the dark 
recoaseH of civilisation, perpetually bunlening 
it with hard j)roblerns and tainting its soul. 
We on our part in India have banished a 
consifkuYible number of our own people into a 
narrow enclosure of insult branding them 
with the sign of pcu inaiumt degradation, A 
dungeon does not solely consist of a brick and 
nnortar confineim'iit, but si‘tting nairow limits 
to man’s S(df-respoct is a moral prison more* 
criu‘l for victims than tin* physical on<* and 
more demoralising for those who encourage it 
passively or with pious fcrvour. 

The conCK^te fact of ine(|ualiti(‘s h(*tvv('on 
individuals and races cannot bo ignored, but to 
accept it as absolute and utilist^ it to d(‘prive 
men of their human rightsand comradeship is a 
m)cial crime that multiplies fast in its heinous* 
lU'.ss. Wt‘,who imagine onrsc*lvcssup(‘rior to those 
whom we have tied down to their abasement, 
are punished by enfeebling them and losing 
them from us. Tho weakness engendered by such 
alienation has been on<? of the ])ri!\eipal causes 
of (hdeat in all our historical conflicts. Wiiere 
numerous divisions have becni mad(^ among 
the pi'ople by dark gaj)s of dishonour, balauce 
is ups(^t and social structure is even’ in danger 
of toppling over. TIuj signs of such trials are 
not lacking in the Western (-ontinents where 
the chasm between wealth and N\ant is wide 
niug and is darkly nourishing earthquakes in 
their depth. The moral channels of communi- 
cation should never be obstructed if man 
nuist be saved from d<ig(moracy or destruction. 

Mahatmaji has ropt^atedly pointed out the 
danger of tlmso divisions in out country that 
are permanont insults to humanity but our 
attention has not been drawn to the impor- 
tance of its rectification with the same force as 
it has been to the importance of the Khndar. 
The social inequities upon which all our 


enemies find their principal support have our 
time-honoured loyalty making it difficult for 
us to uproot them. Against that deep-seated 
moral weakness in our society Mahatmaji has 
pronounced his ultimatum and though it may 
he our misfortune to lose him in the battlefield, 
the fight will he passed on to everyone of us 
to be carried on to the final end. It is the 
gift of the fight which he is going to offer to 
us and if w(^ do not know how to accept it 
humbly and yet with proud determination, if 
we cheaply dismiss it with some cere- 
monials to which we are accustomed and allow 
the noble life lo be wasted with its great 
meaning missed, then our people will passively 
roll (h)wn the slope of degradation to the 
blankness of utter futility. 

It is not possible for us to realise what 
(jffect Mahatmaji’s action will have upon the 
people who govern us, and today it is not the 
day for us to discuss its political aspect. Only 
one thing we must make clear to those who 
8e(*m to have our destiny in their hands. We 
have obsciwed that the English people are puzz- 
led at the step that Mahatmaji has been com- 
pell(*(l to take. They confess that they fail 
to nndor^tand it. I believe that the reason 
of their fiulure is mainly owing to the fact 
thati the language of Mahatmaji is fundamen- 
tally different from their own, His method 
of protest is not in accord with the method 
which they usually follow in cases of 
grave political crisis. I ask them to 
remember the terrible days of atrocities 
that reddened in blood, at their door when 
a dismemberment was being forced between 
Ireland and the rest of the United Kingdom. 
Those Englishmen who imagined it to be 
disastrous to the integrity of their Empire 
did not scruple to kill and be killed, even to 
tear into shreds the decency of civilised codes 
of honour. The West is accustomed to such 
violent outbursts in times of desperation and 
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therefore such a procedaro did not seem strange 
to them though to some of them it must have 
appearo(J wrong. The dismemberment of a 
large portion of Hindu society is certainly 
fatal to its wholeness and when all our appeals 
are stubbornly dismissed the reason should 
not be incomprehensible to other people as to 
why Mahatmaji is voicing the extreme form 
of protest on behalf of India. I ask them to 
imagine what would have happened when 
the Roman Catholic community of England 
suffered from a forcible deprivation of its 


common rights, if some foreign power would 
come and with efficient benevolence alienate 
them from the rest of the nation. Very 
likely the people would resort to the method 
of protest which th<*y consider as honourable 
in its red fury of violence. In our case the 
feeling may be similar though Mahatmaji has 
made use of its expression which is his own. 
The message of nonviolence so often expressed 
by him in words and in deeds finds today its 
final exposition in a great language which 
should be the (easiest to understand. 


^ ^ # 

The fact stands out clearly to-day that the Divinity dwelling within the heart of man 
cannot bo kept immured any longer in the darkness of particular temples. The day of the 
Ratha yatra^ the Car Festival, has arrived when He shall come out on the high-way of the 
world, into the thick of the throng of men. Each of us must set to work to build such a car as 
we can, to take its place in the grand procession. The material of some may be of value, of 
others cheap. Some may break down on the way, others last till the end. But the day has 
come at last when all the cars must set out. 

I feel proud that I have been born in this great age. I know that it must take time 
before we can adjust our minds DO* a condition which is not only new, but almost exactly the 
opposite of the old. Let us not imagine the d(*ath-8truggle of the doomed to be a sign of life. 
Let us announce to the world that the light of the morning has come, not for entrenching 
ourselves behind barriers, but for meeting in mutual understanding and trust on the common 
field of co-operation ; never for nourishing a spirit of rejection, but for that glad acceptance 
which constantly carries in itself the giving out of the best that have. 


Rabindranath. 

( The Way to Unity ). 
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( Contiuufd fr(iin paifo 2(:) ) 

Tho Institution clusos on the Ootohor 
ami will re-*oj)on on the 4th Nov^nnher for 
tho Pujah Uolulays. 

'^I’ho P(*5irsnn and th(‘ Ham Mohan Hoy 
inoinorial <liiys wt*r(' ohservaal witlj usual 
Cfreinonh'H on tin*- 24t]i and the 27tlj Septem 
bor respcictively. 

The followiuijf are some of tlx? important 
(dnini^eH in tln^ distribut ion of work : — 

F. C. Hiinoroft, —Hoys’ Dormitory Siipilt, 

1). M, Sen — 1 )iroctor of Sp irts, to reli(‘V(i 
P. It. Dlmse and N. 0. Hoy n'spe(^tiv(d3% 
Nrijiendra N. Dutt. Inis left. 

Idle p(*o]»le of th(‘ iieii(hhourinj.( villau[e of 
Bhuban(lan,u;a ( cousistiiit; mainly <d’ th(‘ 
‘untouciiables’) invit.fal the inmates — men and 
women, of Santiniketa.ii to dine with tlnnn on 
the (’venini;' of tlu' 24th S('pt('mber. d’he 
guests of the evening iuelinled nuuiy orthodox 
Hindus. 

y 

'rh (3 following have bc'eome life members of 
tho VisvadlJuirati : — 

1, Hao Hnlnidur Idiiruveugadatban Ohettiar. 

2. Sj Atul Prosad S»ni. 

i], Sj. Ilainanaiida ( duitt-erjee. 

4. Mr. h, K. Elinhiist. 

5. Mr. 1). d. Tram. 

0. Sj. Naliui Ilanjan Sarkar. 

We thankfully aokuowledgii the following 
donations during tin* last financial year 
( October to Sej)t(Mnber ). 

The Maharaja of Pithapnram Rb 1,000 — 0 — 0 
<Miss Hilda Cashiriore and 


Mr, Eric Hayman 

Eb 

T 

0 

1 

o 

Mr. W. N. Edwards 

Es 

1 

o 

Haverford Friends School 

Eb 

o 

1 

o 

1 

Govt, of Bengal 

Es 

o 

) 

o 

1 

o 

o 

o 

Mr, C. F. 'Andrews 

Es 

4500—0—0 


Maharaja of BanK<ia Rs 500 — 0 — 0 

Hollaml Ham il tan Rs 50—4 — 0 

/ . - ^ 

Idle “Habinclraparibhaya Sabha’’, wliich 

was formed with the ohjr^ot of a closin* 
understanding of tlx* manifold chara^cter 
of tho Ide and work of Habiixlranath is to bf) 
congratulated on tlx' standard tlxy bav(‘ 
attained this year, ddio Patrika-Vibhaga ( ddx‘ 
Magazine S(‘Ction ) and tln^ Pallia Chakra (Tho 
St.ud}^ (brc](‘ ; ha.vc‘ been r(;viv(Ml and a now 
section named tli(i‘Sangit O Abhinaya Vibhaga’ 

( Musici and Dra-ina Section ) has been ojierxxl 
under th(‘ guidam^e of Diixuxlranath Tag(oi‘. 
Tho folluwdng are tho oilice liearers for the 
cnrrmit session : — 

( Vidhus»dvhara Bhattacharya. 
Presidents : 5 

Kshitimohsii Sen. 

(General Secy. — Amiyaelxuxlr i Chakravarl i. 
Asst. (doneraJ Secy. — Sudinr Ch. Kar 
dd'easurer — Klshorimolian Santra. 

ddx‘ Patrika Vibhaga is eniiusled with 
the management of a (ju.irtfoly journal 
entitled “Tlx^ Habindia-Parichaya Patrii?fi” 
( 11 ) manuscri}>t form ) and the task of brin- 
ging out, if possible, an annual printed publi- 
cation of arti(;l(*s stdj'cled theieirotn, 
Bijaiibihari Bhattacharya, tlu' (xlitur of the 
Patrika, is to bo congratulated on idle produC' 
lion of the (‘xcellent autumn issu(‘ of the 
journal, with beautiful illustrations and 
valuable contributions from the able pens of 
the Po('t, of Dimmdranath T-igore, Nandalal 
Bose and others. 

The ‘Patha Chakra’, which regularly meets 
once a week to hold discussions on the works 
of Hahindranath has succeeded in attracting 
the attention of tho inmates of the Ashrama. 
Th(' credit of re-organising and popularising 
it, goes to Prabhatehandra (Tupta, the Secre- 
tary of the section. 

Other sections are also doing good work 
in their lespective spheres. Special mention 
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should b(^ niiirh* of occasional in(‘otinos arranged 
under the auspices of the Sehha, where Sj 
Aniiyachand r a ( diah rjivar ty, NandaJa] Ihiso, 
Diiiendninath Ta^^^oro ifnd Hr. Harry 'rind)res 
anioiiij^ otlu'rs, made valuable contiibutions. 

Th(‘ latent drama <jf Rjibindriinath, Ka\<*v 
Yatrn^ ( ThiJ (^ir l^'(‘stival ) has been staged at 
Santinik''la,n under the diri^ction of Ibnondra 
nath da.^oi(i by tlu^. stud(mts ami tlu' slafi' 
ol tpiuj Visva-hhfirati, Admission was b)^ 
liclv(il.s — th(', ])r<)(*.('eds havini^ beer\ set apart 
lor w'elfaM' work among the ‘unlouehables’. 
The play was dedicated by the author to Sj 
Saratchandra (.^hatUnji, On tin' occasion i>l 
his anniversary coltdii'at.ion it was intended to 
bo stagofl in Oalcutta but l<]ie id«'a was diopjicd 
in Consideration of the situation cnsited by 
Mahatmaji's fast. 

It has now’ b(‘Come a. mu;ossary ition on 
th(‘ir jirogramiiK^ for th(^ members of the 
Visva Bliarat i to organise musical pro foi mancc's 
in (^dcutta, in order to run some of tln^ sections 
of the institution whitdi have not yet bcMUi 
(Old )W’(al, Th(‘ musical performance "‘Varshu* 
rnangal" was (o ha,v(‘ be(oi jiroduced in ( \dcutta 
at th(^ end ol S<‘pt(onb(o* with tJiis juirjiosio 
The au tht)ri ti('s, how(’\(o*, decid<‘d to abandon 
th(^ progj-amme conshhoing the t(Oise atmos- 
phoi (‘ of th(‘ counti'}'. 

Alumni News 

Dr. Sa.shadhar Sinha B. Sc. Econ ), Ph. 1). 
( London ) arrived in Calcutta on the Dtli of 
Sept(onbto\ liaving beioi abroad for a few 
years. IJe spent most of his time at thc3 
University of London, London School of 
EcoiioniiopS. 

Sj. Kshemendramohan Sen was sentenced 
bo four months* imprisonment in August in 
connection with the Civil Disobedience 
MovemonC 


Marriage : — Dr. Matnlal Patel, Vidya- 
bhavana, Saiitiniki^tan to Sja. Kamala Rai at 
IMota Kaiala, l)t. Baroda, on th(‘ ?JUb of May, 
1032. Mrs. Patel is now^ studying at Santi- 
nikotaii whtue her husband is one of the 
members of the staff. 

Sj. ]\I. (k l)c, Principal, Government 
School of Arts (Jalcutta. to Sja. Bina Devi on 
th(i 27th Si‘pt(‘mher in (Calcutta,. 

Birth : — A son to Mr. and Mrs. Manindra 
Pdiiisan Gupta, foniK'riy of Kalal)havan, Santi- 
nik<‘tan, this mont.h, 

Th(3 following have; heconu^ life- riuunhors 
of the Asliramika Sangha ( Alumni Asso- 
ciation ) — 

Sja, Tiila Roy. 

Sja- Rama Kar. 

Sj. Govinda C. Chaudhury. 

Sj. Saroj R. Chaudhury. 

Sj. Satyendra N Bisi. 

Th(‘ old students and staff of Santinikc'tan 



and Srinikoban are eligible for the member- 
ship of the'^Ashramika Sangha.*^ Those who arc 
interested in the mother institution arc 
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requested to register themselves either as 
ordinary or as lifc-rnernbers, as early as 
possible. [The general annual meeting of the 
Bangha will be h<dd, at Sa»itinikctan on tho 
22nd of T)ec(*nibor, 1932. 8iibscrif)tion for 
Ij\(u Members - Rs 20/ . For Oi dinary Members, 
Re. 1/ per annum. 

« • • 

We welcome Srirnati Gouri Bhonja-Chau* 
dhuri, who will bo with ns at Srinik<?tan, her 
husband Sj. Sontosh Rhanja-Chaudhiiry 
having been appointed in the craft section. 

Sriniketan 

Dr. D. N. Roy, Research KntoinologiNt, 
School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, visited 
Sriniketan and made valuable suggestions 
regarding the malaria survey. He expects to 
return in December to remain for one month 
to assist further in the work. 

Dr. J. K. Bhattacharya. M. B., D. P.H. has 


joined the staff at Sriniketan and will assist 
Dr. Timbres in the Benuria Health Work. 

Sjs. S. M. Barterji and P. Dasgupta 
have joined the medical staff here. They 
were specially trained as mosquito- dissectors 
by R. 0. Strickland, School of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta, and will work in this 
capacity under Dr. Timbres. This is the 
most important part of the malaria survey in 
determining the carrier species of nnopheline 
mosquitoesaud their relative importance in the 
district. It is hop(Ml that at least 20,000 
mosquitoes will be dissected and examined 
before the end of this year. 

• • • 

The following has left : 

Sj. Sachimohan Bhowmik. 

And the following has joined : 

Sj. Santosh Bhanja-Chaudhury. 

Sriniketan closes on the 1st October and 
reopens on tho 15th October for the Pujab 
Holidays. 


Banabani — A collection of Poems 
Sanchayita — A collection of Poems 
Oeeta Bitan — Part I — A collection of songs 
» rart 1 1 

PartITI 

Parishesh — A Book of Poems 
Kaler Yatra — A collection of Dramas 
Punasoha — A collection of Poems 

Catalogues issued 'periodically am d sent gratis cm application, 

VISVA^BHARATI BOOK^SHOP 

, 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 


Tagore 


Rh. 4/- 1 

■ 1931 

Rs. 4/8, 3/8 

[ 1931 

Rs. 2/8, 3/- 

■ 1931 

Rs. 2/8, 3/- 

' 1931 

Rs. 1/8/- 2/- 

° 1932 

Rc. 2/8/- 

' 1932 

As. -/«/-, -/6/- 

' 1932 

Rs. l/8“- 

' 1932 


Visvaobharati News — A leaflet like the present copy will be published every month. 
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Inland : One rupee per year including postage. 

England : Two shillings per year. 

U, S. A. : Fifty Cents per year. 

Single Copy : Two Annas. 

Subscription may be remitted to : 

General Secretary, Vi8VaA)haraii^ 
Santiniketan, Bengal 
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MESSAGE ON MAHATMAJVS BIRTHDAY 

On this Jay of our rejoicing ov(‘r our reconciliation with the JopresseJ classes of India we 
still suffer from a bitter sense of disappointment for not being able to realise the confidence of 
our JJahomedan brethren which is so absolutely necessary for the fulfilment of our national life. 
We assure them that the great tight which has recently boon taken up by our country 
against the iniquitous custom of untouchability has not made us forget the greater ordeal of 
purification through which India must pass in order to bring together the two great 
neighbours, Hindus and Mahomedans, in a peifect spirit* of trust and co-operation. Both 
communities must be united in a bond of comradeship and stand side by side in the arduous 
adventure of India’s freedom which to be real must come from within the heart of our 
common humanity and build on the basis of uncompromising honesty and love. 

I appeal to our countrymen that they, must never pause till the evils of disparity and 
discord are completely rooted out from the soil of India. Let us today take upon ourselves, 
all men and women of India, this great task which lies before us and dare meet the challenge 
which it has sent from one end of our country to the other, 

Poona, 

. 28-9 82 . 
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Santiniketan 

Th(^ “Saimskiira-Sauiiti” was slartcul u»i the 
23rd of Sciploruher, 1932 with the objccjt of 
removing th(i })arrhirH of socalled ‘iiniouch- 
ability*. The following arc the honorary office- 
bearers : — 

Pi it roll — Kabi ud ranat h Tagore . 

Chairman— llai Sahib »)agadananda Ray. 

(general Secretary — Sujit Kumar Mukerji, 
Kavyatirtha. 

The Samiti so far has collected locally 
about two hundred rupees for its work, 
through the dramatic pm'formance of ‘‘Kalor 
Yatra*’ and individual subscriptions. The 
staff and the students of Santiniketan carried 
on propaganda work in the eight noighliouring 
villages, before the institution closed for the 
Puja Holidays. 

Training Camp in (Cardboard Work ( Slojtl 
system ) : — The Puja-Vacation training camp 
in Handicrafts, which started at Santiniketan, 
on the 1 5th of October, under the direction 
of L. Sinha, concluded its work on the 
1st of Nt)veniber. It was originally intended 
for six adult stmhmts, but being hard ])ressed 
L. Sinha had to make room for thirteen, 
throe ladies and ten men, and was obliged to 
work in the morning, afternoon and (wonings. 
Among ihc pupils were to be noted two 
Ceylonese Buddhist monks and an American 
lady. The finished products were exhibited 
on the 2nd November. L. Sinha is to be 
congratulated on the excellence of the work 
done. 

• • • 

The reconstruction of the part of the 
main road between Santiniketan and Srini- 
ketan, which has already been started will 
remove one of the longfelt inconveniences in 
the easy communicatian between the two 


branches of thg institution. It is hoped the 
roa<l will be open to traffic before this winter. 

The Samsad has appointed Oourgopal Ghose, 
Nepal (Jhandra Ray, Surendranntli Kar, and 
Ih'asaiita Chandra Mahnlaiiobis as UHinibers of 
the Land Settlement Board The Board met 
for the first time on the (jlh November, made 
allotment of plots to imunbers of the Visva 
bharati desiring to build houses iii tlio 
Santinibas. 

I ... 

/ ... 

During the Puja vacation Santiniketan 
was visited by^ two young artists from 
Enro))e Mon. Danieloii of Paris and 
Mon. Raymond Burnier of Lausanne. They 
felt at home in the Asrama, and entertained 
the residents with o.xhibitions of dancing 
which were much appreciated. Messieurs 
Danieluu and Raymond desire to start an 
organisation in Europe for creating intert‘st 
in Visva-bharati. 

llemcndralal Roy has been appointed as 
an adhyapaka in tlie Music Dejiartment. 11. 
Roy 1ms cumphtted his training in Music 
at Lucknow and will U'ach Indian classical 
music at Santinik('tan. 

Jatindianath Das 1ms been selected to 
take charge of the Santinik(‘tan Power House, 
He arrived on the 1st of November. 

"^The Founder- President left at the end of 
the last month. He proposes to stay at 
Khardah for a few weeks. 

Wc regret to announce the ill-health of 
C. C. Dutt, the Vice-President, who has been 
confined to his Calcutta residence for the last 
few months. 

Kishorimohan Santra, the*' Assistant 
General Secretary, has taken leave at the 
beginning of this month. He is not “well and 
may not be coming back before Christmas. 

( Continued on Page 40 ) 
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The *Asrama takes to Handicrafts 

A Tcacher-studcnt. 


Not that we di(i not * have handicrafts 
before — indeed, Rabindranath has all along 
insisted on their being included in the Asraina 
activities —but lately, thanks to our friend 
Lakshiniswar Sinha, a new life has been put in 
the work of the hamU. We must understand 
bini in order to undc'rstaiid the nature and 
scope of the work now in hand. 

L. Sinha was a studiuit of Santinikotan 
and of Sriniketan from 1925 to 1928. Even 
in those days he had shown a remarkable 
aptitude for handicrafts of ail kinds and in 
1927 had his book on wood work published 
by the Visva bharati. In 1928, ho went 
to Europe and during the throe and half years 
he was then* ho travelled in several countri(‘s 
noted for th(‘ organization and output of home- 
made articles. He had carried with him 
aitistic tahmts, as well as an initial training 
in working with the hands ; in Euro]>o he 
perfected tliose talents and added to them a 
clear understanding of the principles of 
organization — a ftuture so indispensable to 
the success of handicraft.s. 

His idea is to take in hand first a group of 
adults, prefci'ably those who are in the teaching 
line, and thereby fo incroa.se the number of 
workers who would help in the spread of his 
technical cult. He wrote articles, ho approach- 
ed persons of influence ; and it would bo an 
injustice to say that he got no appreciation 
or response. Many people were interested, 
several made inquiries and some even came 
forward to learn, but no one came forth with 
adequate proposals for the establishment of a 
sufficiently ^^voll equipped training class. Partly 
on account of this and partly as a debt to his 
alma mater, "but chiefly because in Visva- 
bharati ho found sympathisers who would do 


their host in forwarding his plans,” he came 
over to Santiniketan as a teacher of handi- 
crafts in July 1982. 

It takes time to set up a handicraft class — 
no matter how humble the beginning is to be. 
And the first two or three months L. Sinha was 
impatient with the slowness of the response 
he met from the staff and the students. But 
today he is having so much responses that hi' 
does not know how to cope with it. Ho had 
his hands full with students and teachers when 
the classes were open. But even in the Ptija 
holidays his classes went on and more 
vigorously than during the school term. 
Several persons stayed over just to take an 
intensive course under him. Others came 
twice a day from Sriniketan. And from seven 
in the morning to almost nine at night, one 
would invariably find cither a class going on 
in full swing or individuals putting in a few 
voluntary extra hours. Buddhist monks from 
Ceylon and even visitors from Calcutta who 
had come for a brief respite from work were 
inveigled into this tempting occupation. 

Let us examine what this heterogenous 
and intensively preoccupied class is doing. 
Most of the time it works so quietly that one 
outside hardly knows that a class is going on 
At intervals there it a little conversation and 
perhaps laughter. At other times the teacher s 
voice can be heard humming or actually break- 
ing out into snatches of a song. The other 
day when the atmosphere was dull with hanging 
clouds we actually practised a song while our 
hands wore busy with cardboard and paste. 
It is work and pleasure combined and our 
teacher maintains discipline as well as interest. 

This being the initial course, we are still 
engaged in what to the casual obsei ver appears 
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to bo kiijdergarfcen work. It is mainly with 
cardboanJ that we are working. Blotting pads, 
folders for letter paper and envelopes port 
folios, little cardboard boxes, and filing cases ; 
we arc training our hands on these for the 
present. It appears simple at first but as we 
go on wo learn a number of the little tricks 
and when we have finished an article we find 
that we have not only learnt and played, but 
also turned out something that will find a 
market. Working about four hours a day, we 
hope to turn out ten models in fifteen days and 
unless I am very much mistaken, they ought 
to he worth twenty rupees. And this while 
we are learning. 

This work with cardboard will give ns the 
initial technique. Later, we shall go on to 
woodwork, leatherwork and metal work. As 
wc proceed, we shall find greater and greater 
scope for variety and usefulness in the objects 
we produce. One has only to look into the 
almirah containing various articles to see how 
simplicity, beauty and usefulness can bo 
achieved in little things made by the hands 
and in our leisure hours. Paper-cutters, 
picture-frames, hanging lamps and wall lamps 
and table lamps, little cabinets and book- 
shelves and boxes, in fact, a myriad other 


tilings according to the taste and needs and 
wherewithals of different individuals. Learning 
to make things like these will mean saving of 
money, occupation for leisure hours, a means 
of self-expression and pleasant satisfaction 
which generally accompanies the creation of 
something, however slightly original, and last 
but not the least, the promotion of home 
industries, 

L. Sinha has a clear idea of exactly how 
he would develop his programme in intensity 
as well in extensiveness. Above all he wants 
to train teachers not only for Santiniketan 
and Sriniketan, but from all parts of India. 
For this and in order to do it well, ho 
wants equipment worth altogether about 
five thousand rupees. Having this he 
will bo able to train at least twenty 
teachers every year and these people will 
bo able to carry his method far and wide. 
Along with this he wants to introduce many 
handicrafts among the households of the 
Asnuna and organize a guild through which 
the articles will find market. And lastly, ho 
wants to start — in fact has already started— 
the teaching of such work to boys of the 
surrounding villages through the Sik.sha-Satra 
of Sriniketan. 


The Meeting. 

Harry Timbres. 


The meeting was called for three o’clock 
in the afternoon. It was to be on the open 
ground under a largo banyan tree along-side 
the Cooperative Dispensary which serves four 
villages, Benuria, Lslampur, Bahadnrpur and 
Lohngar. The meeting had been called for 
discussing the building of a School near the 
Dispensary. It was to be a mass meeting of 
villagers and many important i)ersons were 
expected. 


By four o'clock the curious first-comers 
began to saunter in, singly and in small groups, 
sidling across the field bashfully and approach- 
ing the meeting place by degrees. The 
really important people would not come for 
another hour. Two and a half hours after 
the meeting had been called it might be 
expected to be in full swing. Meetings in 
India are like the monsoon rain, first nothing 
and then a few drops and then a deluge,-^ 
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and such a deluge. The time# of the meeting 
had been purposely set at three o’clock so 
as to have everyone present by five-thirty at 
the latest. ^ 

What villager would have a time-piece 
anyway, or would abide by its decision if he 
had one ? A watch is much too exact. The 
village detests exactness. Witness the census 
we took in the four villages above-mentioned. 
We started it in February. By March we 
were sure it was complete and were highly 
pleased with the progress of our work — a 
little conceited about it, in fact. Then all 
sorts of persons began to turn up whose exis 
tcnce wo had never suspected. The stork 
had not fetched them recently either. The 
first cenvsus had been taken by going to the 
few headmen of the villages and recording 
the information they had given us. "‘Wonder- 
ful,*' we thought, "that a few persons know 
their village so well that they can carry a 
whole census in their heads. And so easy for 
us.*' At the end of the day our informants 
had assured us that that was po.sitivcly all the 
people there were in the village. They meant 
that they had given us a short list of their 
immediate friends and relations, and by no 

means a complete one at that but we 

made that discovery later when all the 
unrecorded persona began to turn up. 

So we went to each house in the village 
and consulted the head of the house. We 
soon learned not to ask a person his name, 
but his several name.s. One he uses when 
company comes, the other he uses fot* everyday, 
and often, especially if he be a Mohammedan, 
he may have several everyday names. The 
names of children are very variable. Almost 
any child may be called "Khoka,'' Such a 
name as "Bakai*' may give place to "Nokai** 
without, notice. A young lady with the 
resounding name of "Nanda Rani Dasi** may 
be called "Batnakar Dasi'’ on special occasions, 


known only to her relatives •"'Birnala,’* 
"Khandu," "Chinniayi” and "Nistarini’' were 
found, after much agony to refer to one and 
the same small bundle of female personality 
who had scarcely seen three summers. Con- 
sniering that alphabetization must be done 
according to first names, one may judge the 
degree of our agony in such a case. Before 
leaving a house it was always safe to ask the 
two parting questions at least five times each. 
"Have all of you given me all of your names 
and “Have you given the names of every 
person who lives in this house V' The answer 
invariably lo turned. "Yes, we have, we assure 
you,** could wsafely be discounted 25 ^, as we 
learnt later. 

For even after this thorough cornbingof the 
village, although we did not miss any houses, 
new members of several families turned up at 
the dispensary, some of them well along in 
years. If it were a child, and we asked the 
father, "Why did you not tell us of this child 
when we came to g(^t the names of all the 
members of your family,” he would reply, "Oh, 
he was out in the rice-field with his uncle, and 
so I dhln't count him.'' 

So we discovered that headmen did not 
carry whole census lists in their heads, nor 
could the father of even a moderately sized 
family be expected to remembc'r every member 
of his family at one time nor even all of his 
childrens' or his own names. And from 
March until Oct'iber the population grew most 
unnaturally until now we think the census is 
almost complete. But can one be sure of 
anything in India ? 

The diversion regarding the census has 
been timely. It has given the really impor- 
tant persons a chance to arrive and get 
seated on the^ mat on the ground. The 
headmen of several villages take their places 
according to their social rank, Brahmins in 
front, Cultivators further back, and Muslims 
together on one corner of the mat. Depressed 
classes ? Well, they are in the crowd of 
curious first-comers who are standing. The 
ink of the Poona agreement is still wek Give 
it a chance to dry before you begin to talk of 
its being taken seriously in the village. Two 
of the local landlords, Ali Sahib and The 
American Doctor Sahib from Sriniketan, who 
know a little of the theory and somewhat 
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loss of 1?be practico of Enral Reconstruction, 
occupy the centre of the mat. 

The meeting opens. **Mr. Hinha,*’ speaks 
up AU Sahib, turning to one of the zemindars, 
“would you not like to take the chair { ? ) 
for the me ting V* 

“Oh, No, I could not think of taking such 
an honour in the presence of iny friend Mr. 
Pal,” turning to the other zemindar, “but 
rather he should be the chairman.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” Mr. Pal is eager to 
reply. “AU Sahib is quite right. Mr. 
Sinha, you should be the chairman/* 

“No, No, No/’ protests Mr, Sinha, “the 
honour is too great, Mr. Pal must have it.” 

So the contest of wits goes on each one 
trying to put off on to the other a position 
which he does not want himself for fear of the 
rosponsibilitv and obligation for a contribution 
to the school project which the position is sure 
to entail. It ends by there being no 
chairman. 

The discussion opens like a bombardment 

of heavy artillery, in soveial places at once. 

A chairman would be superfluous and help- 
less. 

Usually two and often throe speakers claim 
the floor at once, and all hold it. This 
ariangcment has several advantages. It gives 
the listimers a choice of several speakers and 
simuiMtt^ias and varied ])oinls of view. 
Livetjfllilwinents are supplied from the crowd, 
more (ti* less audibly. Here is a Hindu 
Muslim, lutercaste Conference all in one, and 
in its natural state. No high flown political 
or social theories arc discussed here. One 
of the Mohammedans wants the school if it 
will teach Urdu. People from one village 
declare they will have nothing to do with thc 3 
school bccatise it is too far away for their 
chihlren, and besides they can build a school 
of their own. The Hindus and Mohammedans 
from another group of villages passionately 
plead for the school ; they had even gone 
so far as to collect materials for it, but 
some mischievous persons stole them at 
night and used them for their own purpose. 
“But’' declared one orator, “see this Coopera- 
tive Dispensary, built by four villages together. 
Everyone said they never would do it, but 
here it is before your eyes. If the Dispensary 
can be built, so can the School.” 

The discussion ebbs and flows. The sun 


goes down and* darkness sets in and the 
Mohammedans go apart to pray but return 
later to the meeting. No voles are taken, but 
the sense of the meeting is in favour of the 
school. The next Jbhing is to find out how 
much favourable sentiment there will be in 
the district which the school will serve. 
Again the practical sense of the descendants 
of the Moghuls of India comes to the fore. 
“Let two men be chosen from each village,” 
declares a Mohan inedan. “These men will go 
to every house and solicit contributions for 
the school. They must leave no house until 
something, be it even a copper pice or a 
handful of rice, bo given. In this way wo can 
tell if the people in this distnet want the 
school.’* No sooner said than done. The 
repres(}ntal.ives of each village make their 
choice of those who should beg. 

Then who should be the tioasui er ? 

“Who else,” says Ali Sahib from Srinikotan, 
“but our honoured friend Mr. Pal.*’ 

“No, No, No,” Mr. Pal hastens to s.ay, “I 
could not think of accejiting so great nn 
honour in the presence of my estc'oined friend 
l\[r. Sinha He slu.uld be the treasurer. 
Besides, my health is bad and I do not like 
to undertake any task which I cannot pio- 
perly fulfil.’* 

“Mr. Pal, how could you say such a thing 
asks Mr. Sinha. “The treasuieiship of so 
noble and altnisitic an coiteipiise as the 
building of a school for the enlightenment of 
the young is no responsibility at all, but is 
nevertheless a great honour, far too groat for 
me. And my health, think of how poorly I 
have been lately. I get no ease from the ])ain 
in my back. You are much better fitted for 
the task of treasurer than I.” 

It ends by having each village appoint its 
own treasurer who will turn in their contribu 
tions to the representatives of Sriniketan. 

I believe 1 have attended a meeting like 
this once before. It was in New York City. 
It was for a School project. Everyone pre- 
sent agreed that the Chairmanship and Trea- 
sure) ship and all other positions involving 
responsibility were honours far too great for 
himself but exactly suiting the capacities and 
social distinctions of the person sec^ted next to 

him. Rural Reconstruction, — Human Recons- 
truction. What a slow and interesting task 
it is. Here East and West are alike. 



Visva-Bharati 

Budget Bstimates for 19S2^33 

General Fund. 

Income Expenditure. 

I. From Euniiarkod Funds I. Santinikotan Ks. 45,cS80/. 

and Oranis ••• Rs. 87 835/- JI. Srinikotan Rs. 55,725/- 

• III. G<3neral 

Charges ... 5,000/- 

IL From Non (uirmarkcd 

Funds & (Jrants •• ’ 10,880/ 

TIL F roin Expected 

Donations to innke u[) 

the deficit, ... 2,500/ 


Total Rs... 1,06, ()(i5/ Total Hs. ... 106,665/- 

Santiniketan 

I N< OM K KxI’KNDXTU UK. 

I. Iiicomo froiri Undiir vaiioas heads • lis. OH, 770/- 

Earinatkcd Funds Rs 3 1,610/ • 

II. Grant from Gunoral 

Fund ” 14,270/- 

III. Local Receipts •• ” 47'«<)0/- 


Total Rs • • 93 770/- 

IXCJME 

I. Annual Gnint from 

L. K. Flinhifst • Rs. .54,600/- 

II Grant from 0 F. Andrews 

for Health Work * 1,500/ 

HI. InnoDJo fi'oni other oarniarkod 

Funds & Grant ” 1.12.5/- 

IV. Local Receipts ” 6,7.50/ 

V. Expected Opening 

Balance on 1, 10. 32 ” 16,000/- 


Sriniketan 


Total Rs. 93,770/ 


Expkndituuk. 


I Under viirious 


Heads 

II. ExpecU'd Closing 
Balance on 30/9/33 


Rs. OS, 7.50/- 
11,225/ 


Total Rs 79,975/- Total Rs 79,975/- 

Publisliing Department. 

Income Expenditure 

Publications etc. Rs. 30,900/- I- Under various Heads -• Rs. 19,400/- 

II Royalty credited to 

General Fujjd ... ” 7,500/- 

III. Repayment of Loan ... * 4,000/- 


Total Rs 


Income; 

From Printing & 
.Binding 


30,900/- Total Rs ... 30,900/- 

Santiniketan Pre^s 

Expenditure. 

Under various Hoads ... Rs, 4,500/- 
Rs. 5000/- Expected profit ... " 500|- 


Total Rs. 6000/- 


Total Rs. 6,000/- 
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( Continued from page 34 ) 

Sriniketan 

The Imperial Council of Agr icultural Besoarch 
has sanctioned a grant of Bs. 18,000/- to the 
Visva bhfirati for research in the developaient 



Binod Mukerjee. 

of Methodology in Rural Economic Research. 
Amir Ali will conduct this research work. 


Ealiniohan Qhoso has recently returned 
from Southern * India where ho was touring 
to acquaint the public with the various 
activities of the Visva-bharati. 

Dhirananda Roy has returned from 
Madras where ho was taking a course of 
training in physical culture and has resumed 
his work in tho Village Welfare Department. 

The Village Welfare Depaitment has helped 
to start a dispensary at Ballavpur on a co- 
operative basis. It is expected two more of 
such CO operative health societies will be 
started soon in other villages. Dr. J. C. 
Chakravarty will visit these societies and 
render medical h(;lp to the members. 

Alumni News 

A. (-halamaya, an ex-stndent of Santi- 
niketan is in charge of a Home for Pariah^ 
boys, at Pithapuram, Southern India. He is 
appointed by the Maharajah of Pithapuram, 
who is a pioneer in the work among tho 
‘depressed* classes. The Maharajah, who has 
also been one of the generous contributors to 
tho Visva bhaiati, bears the entire cost of 
boarding, lodging and educating nearly sixty 
l*ariah boys in that institution. 


Bauabani — A collection of Poems 
Sauchayita — A collection of Poems 
Geeta-Bitan — Pa?t I — A collection of songs 
^ Part 11 

Part III 

Parishes!! — A Book of Poems 
Kaler Yatra — A collection of Dramas 
Pumischa — A collection of Poems 



... Rs. 4/- 

1931 ] 


... Rs. 4/8, 3/8 

1931 ' 

• • • 

... Rs. 2/8, 3/- 

' 1931 ' 

• • • 

... Rs. 2/8, 3/- 

' 1931 = 

• • « 

... Rs. 1/8/- 2/- 

■ 1932 ‘ 

• » • 

... Rs. 2/8/- 1 

[ 1932 ^ 

• • • 

... As. -/8/-, -/6/- 1 

[ 1982 ■ 

• . 

... Rs. l/8°- j 

[ 1932 ] 
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FULFILMENT 

ovei'Howiiig bount-)^ of thy grace 
comes down from the lu*a\en 

to .s<*ek rny son! only in which it can contain itself 
Th(‘ light that is rained from the sun and stars 
is fulfilled when it reaches rny life. 

I'lio colour is like sleep that clings to the flower 

which waits for the touch of my mind to be walumed. 
The love that tunes the jjtrings of existence 

breaks out in music when rny heart is won. 
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bantiniketan. 

Thu ^lecoration of tho walls of tlu* Hucup- 
t'ion Room of Sreobhavaii ( (iirls’ Hostel ) 
which began in tho mhhUo of the last session 
has just been completed. All tho work h«as 
been done by the following girl students of 
Kalabhavana : Chitranibha Chaudhury, Ann 
kana Pas Oupta, Savitri Oovind. Oita Ray, 
Mondira Gupta-, .lamuna Bos(\ Rani Do and 
Nivedita Ghose. The first five ha-ve left 
Kalabhavana on the completion of their studi(is. 

• • • 

Ramkinkar Baij has joined the Modern 
School, Delhi, as a teacher. He was a giad 
uate of Kalabhavana a!\d has served the Visva- 
bharati as a nicmber of the staft' for a year. 
Modelling was his special subject. 

Another graduate of Kalabhavana, Moni- 
mohan Ray Chandhury has joined Sfmt Kuoij 
Karachi, Sind, as an Art teacher. 

We are glad to know that C. C. Dutt, tho 
Vice-President, has almost recovered from his 
long [jrotraoted illness. Ihi is convalescing 
at his Calcutta residence, 

• • • 

Tho President has appointed Dhireiidra- 
niohan Sen as the Principal of the Siksha- 
bhavana ( College Depaitmont ). . Tha new 
Principiil has taken charge on the 15th of 
November 11)32. 

The Santinikotan authorities are making 
strenuous eftbrU to reduce the fees of the 
students to meet the economic difficulties of 
the guardians. 

* • • 

Owing to unavoidable difficulties, the 
proposed new machinery in the power* house 
cannot he fitted up before next March. It 


is hoped that*' the now j)1ant will operate 
before the Summer Holidays. 

Miss Ho, Si, cno of our students from 
Japan has joined a monastery in Ceylofi as a 
Buddhist uuii, Slu* (‘Xpects to visit Santini- 
ketaii later on. 

The lollowing is the provisional programna^ 
of tho corning P.uis Utsav, tlu‘ O(il(d)i‘at.ion 
of the Foundation (ku’ernony : — 

7t]i Pans. ( 22n(l Decmnlxu’, 11)32 ). ddmrsday. 

Morning. 7. A. M. Upasa-na — Acharyadeb. 

Afternoon 1. P M. to 8 . P. M. Sports, 

Kvening 7. P. M. Cinema. 

„ D. P. M. Fin^ works. 

8th Pans. ( 23rd DeC(‘ml)ei‘ ). 

Morning. 8. A. M. The Annual Gem^ral 
meeting of Asramika Sangha. ( Alumni Associ- 
ation ). 

Afternoon. 1. P. M. to 3 P. M. S])orts 

Evening. 7. P. M. Cinema. 

” 1). P. M. Fire works. 

” 11. P. M. Jatra 

Oth Pans ( 24th Dccembii’ ). 

Morning. 7. A. M. Comniemoiation Servicti 
8. A. M. The Annual Meeting of 
the Pari shat. 

Tho Visva bharati had tho honour of 
receiving* Pandit Madan Mohan Malavya as its 
guost on the 3rd December Pandiiji 
arrived from Calcutta on tlie night of 2nd 
December and stayed at the Guest House. 

The Founder-President and all the inmates 
of the Asrama gathered in the Mango Grove, 
early in the following morning to meet the 
distinguished guest. 

The whole programme was in tho traditional 
style of the institution The Founder-President 
welcomed Panditji with a short speech, 

( Continued on Page 46 ) 
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A Wednesday in Benuri. 


A Village 

Today is Wednesday -tho weekly holiday 
in Santiniketari .if you uleasL* — and 1 am 
wjiitang for a batch of students that were to 
come out h(‘re for a picnic. I was informed 
that I should have firewood ready and some 
^noori and (jar to s(irvc as early refr(‘Hhments. 
W(dl, the flic] ] couldn't get but 7/mori and 
(jur have been brought fi‘om the ueari'st of 
the f«>ur villages and another man has gone in 

s(‘arcl\ of fir(‘\vood . But wlien^ are tho 

picniceis ? 

flow heautiful life can be at times and 
what thrills one is cajiabl*' of feeling ! Nature 
has conspired to make this one of those 
delightiul moments wlnui existence itstdf is 
shecir joy. The sun shines brightly and 
caressingly. I sit on the grassy bank sloping 
towaials a wide sheet of water, Beyond, on 
the further side of this tank, the green i ice- 
fields stretch away to the furthest horijcon 
lined with paliri and mango trees, lo my 
right is tho shady banyan tnui with my shatter- 
ed and torn yet imposing tent, and a little 
larbher, stands tdie newly con.structcid mud- 
walled dispensary that has already assurm'd 
the seiene apiiearance of maturity. 

Today being Wednesday, the dispensary 
is closed but in the long verandah sits thi? 
village teacher with a group of youngsters 
loinlly r<^adiug their lessons. I can hear the 
teacher dictating sums to the older boys. 
What a delight to see that little slip of a girl 
bobbing her head up and down, up and down 
earnestly engaged in her lessons ! How cd'ti 
children ta*ke such dull tasks so seriously..*.,. 

Niru 3 -thirty. Still no signs of the picnicers. 
Meanwhile the village teacher has released 
fiis pupils for their morning jalkhabar, 


Worker. 

I must inquire if I could give them some 
of this moori and (jar. No ; they have 
all brought tlieir shart's with them I believe. 
They aie off’ to wash their hands and faces in 
the tank. Sorm? of them have already sat 
down in little groups to eat tluiir puffed rice. 
Others liav(‘ spread some piece of cloth 
which th(*y have washed. Hovv merry ih(‘y 
all are ! Idieir laughlm*, reaching me across 
the wat(*r, coinpl(3tes this picture of beauty. 
How beautiful lib? can be at times 

Niue-b)rty-tive. Thmv they ar(; 1 T can hear 
that oft lepc^ated name, Arian -da, Ariarn da, 
from half a-dozen young voices. Asha Devi 
must be bringing up the rest of them. What 
a good thing these kids from the village had 
brought their own moori with them ! 

Ten-thirfy. They have all settled down to 
different pastimes. Some are climbing the 
banyan tree, Others have already put up the 
wickets and have begun to play cricket. The 
cait with tho provisions has also arrived and 
one batch is busy making vegetables and grind- 
ing the spices. From across the sheet of 
water already float the strains of vocal music. 
Tliere are two voiitos singing. Can you 
recognise whoso they aie ^ And those songs, 
so well known in Santiniketan ! IIow I wish 
I could feel for a few moments the ecstasy 
which the writer of those songs must have 
felt so often ! 

Fivo o'clock. The picnic is over. The 
students and teachers must be on their way 
towanls Sriniketan. From there on, the road 
is clear, so it does not matter even if it grows 
daik before they reach the Asrama. This 
place looks so deserted. Only a couple of 
village boys that wouM not join the great match 
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hotvveon tho sinft* and tln‘ students ara now 
kicking about tlio footbM,)! hronj^hfc over from 
ilm Sikshn Satrji, aiid nf)pi's do^ that had 
boon ehasod jiavmv by a |))ir which accorn- 
panic'd lJu' children, has ri^turiK'd in si^arch 
of somejJiine to eat. Ono(' a.gain I sit alone 
on ih{,' lauik wlnk^ th(‘ western sky begins to 
show the ruddy glow of sunset. 

That question wldoli the riewdy arrived 
gent](‘man asked uh* tiirns in my head. “T 
shall be niuch obliged if you will t(dl me 
something of the work you are doing here” 
What a ])er)»le\ing napiest ! What am T 
doing her(' ^ I i'ememlxM' 1 fumlibid fm* an 
answer, but a,ftcr oni' or two trials, I had to 
say ; "’It- is so difficult to tell you in a f(*w 
Avords exactly what I am at b‘a,st trying to do 
You must come and spend a day with me 
sometime and Til be glad to (?x plain my work 
to you”. But I am inys‘^lf not saisfied with 
this statinnent. Tf 1 canitot put iti a few 
words the nailin' of rny work liero it means 
1 am not quite clear about it mys^df. 

lj('t me s(‘(‘. What o/n- I doing here ? My 
<lut,y is to carry on economic research in the 
villages and foi* the ])resont I am studying th(‘ 
yields of different vat it'ties of rice giown in 
this paiticular villag<‘. Such work lias bo(‘ii 
don<^ ]>efor(>, you say. T know it lias b(‘en doiH'. 
What I am tiying to st><‘ is how the firulings 
of the rice experts can la' introduced in tlu' 
villages to the greatest extent Now, that 
aJiswer ought to b(’ as good as any other to 
anyone who asks, Hut am I satisfied with 
it ^ Is that all that 1 am trying to do I 
almost wish it was, tor then I could have been 
so easily satisfied. Hut it isn’t all. What 
then y 1"o })Ut it generally, I suppose I am 
trying my hand at what is known as rural 
reconsti notion. Ah! convenient words! 
What a multitude of vagari(?s those two words 


can hide ! All over India, young enthusiastic 
ami educated uk'H of th(‘ middle classes are 
taking up rural reconstruction. F>ut have 
they ov«M* slojipod to ask themselves if at 
])resent tlu'st^ two words convey anything 
beyond the (expre ssion of a va-gne asjiiration ? 

Yes, that’s it. Then rural reconstruction 
jirojects are attempts at materialising vagu (3 
aspirations towards a better rural India, flow 
is tliat for a definition i What do you think 
them of rural reconstruction as a vocation ^ 
Do you think one^ can be honest with one’s 
sedf in taking it up as a means of livelihood 
also Or is it only as avocations that such 
attempts ar(.‘ justified ^ The task is so great 
niid the achie've'ments are so small that at 
times 1 feiel epiite jiessi mistic. But at other 
times, oh, how supremidy haqipy I feel with 
the line' of work I’ve takeoi. 

Was it not Bernard Shaw who said some 
tiling like this : You se'e things that are 
distasteful to you, but things that have 
always Ix'on : and you say to yourself: why, 
oh, why ( And I dream of things that are 
good (‘ven if they have neveo’ been, and I say 
to myself, Why not ? 

Ye'.s, why not i That is the essesneo of 
what we mean by rural reconstruction. We are 
not quitt' cle'ar as to what we would have, nor 
exactly how we are to work towards it. Still 
to dream beautiful dreams as well as to work 
with all our power towards realising those 
dreams —to make mistakes, to be laughed at, 
to meet obstacles right and left, within and 
without— ‘neverthehjss to push on — progressing 
slowly, very slowly, lotracing one’s steps at 
time.s, yet always getting nearer and nearer — 
is not this a sufficient occupation to justify 
existence itself ? 

The light is fading and it has been a 
beautiful day. 
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Problems in Education. 

T. N. Ghosh. 


Of late residontijil institutioris have l)fen 
sought to b(‘ rovivt'cl in India. Thoy havo, 
most of them, owisl tlndr origin to the 
M,ttein])ts of individuals, V(‘ry widely varied 
in ty])es of piMsomdity. Some of them wtu-e 
staitcd in tlu^ spir it of old Icn-est .schools and 
otluns have })orhaps boon rnoi’e oi* le.ss imbued 
with the ‘public school’ traditions. Jn any 
ca.S(‘, it is time t,o collect and (ionipan^. thtdr 
experienc(‘jj with a vii'W to giving them a 
in()r<‘ (dh(dent mould. 

'Idio stimulus iindei lying this attempt at 
revival was tlu^ liberation of (slucation from 
that artificial a.tmosph(n*e wliere it was ruslung 
heaxllong into the inane, consid<u'(*d as a 
thing apart, with no roots struck into lile. 
'rhn vision cd seers came to tlie r(‘scu(‘ and 
education was ti’oated as a pait and [)arc(d 
ot life itself Tlu; child must not he taught, 
it must bo allow<‘d to grow. Educational 
institutions must b(^ re.sidential, wbetc chib 
dn*u can live, move and have their being 
among conditions which will make thoni 
develop their powers thiough agencies that 
would not detach them from their normal 
activies of free and entin*. life. 

There have been 
in the way, 
been the lack of persons 
in education, both among the teachers and 
among the parents of children. Their vision 
loads but their nature, cast in anotlier mould, 
retaids at every step. They give the younger 
generation • lessons which they themselves 
received in their own days, only to flout them, 
perhaps unwittingly, in life. What is worse, 
they sometimes condemn childien to condi- 
tions of growth, which they know full well, 


they tliern-sfdves respect more in their 
breaches than in tladr observance. To our 
young friends, however, life is an integer, it 
is not life here ami }>rofes.sion tluMe. Thus, 
(‘ven in ivsirjential institutions, education 
reduces itself to notiiing higher than a .sub- 
limated process of (’(juipping impressi(mable 
minds with tlui art of quibliling in life. They 
learn at home and perhaps in thi' school ns 
w(dl, that tlu^ truth of life is otluu- than the 
truth pri'ached to them. Life Ixung a deeptu’ 
comteru than learning, so crippled and distort- 
ed, education oredong is com[)leloly .severed 
from life and lies trailed in the dn.st, not 
unlik(3 so many other discanled fragments, 
Inirifid and forgotten, 

Tho other grcait handicap is the mighty 
and iiud(‘sirable ])ull of the university oxamina- 
tioiijs. lb is a potent inlluenccf to deal with. 
Parents hav(5 boon bowildenul and ideals and 
])ri!uu})les have been dragged i,uto its eddies, 
compelling compromises leading to rash adjust- 
ments or rather positive mal-ndjustments, to 
the inevitable justification of the laws of 
survival. Pi(‘servation is certainly preferable 


imr rxcellonce with all their orthotlox 
paraphernalia. Adjustments to the require- 
ments of other ‘seats of learning’ must bo 
provided for, fed with alien aims and ideas 
as they are. 'i’eachers and not infiuences or 
inspirations hold the ground, nianufactuios 
and not men are tho products. This cm tainly 
is not encouraging*— but still other thing.s 
may not wait, educatioji may wait— that is 
\ho national verdict, 


to perdition. The vision encourages hut the 
many stumbling blocks yawning chasm of the Present threatens 
Pre-eminent among them has existence. I bus room ha.s to be made for 
who really believe 
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To Hiiin up, th(? education oi’ children 
undertaken ])y bold pioneers at various 
centies as also undertaken at Santiniketan by 
Rabiudranatli, involves a study and systoinatie 
pinsuit of interests as wide as lif(^ and hence 
the environment of such education should 
ainfdy provide* for the growth of children along 
all the channeds leading up to that coinpet( 3 nc(i 
w'hich wdll enable every one of them, wdum 
grown u|>, to face life with confuhmct' and 
never feel a strangi*?'. I^'achtu's hiought up 


in other traditions, in spite of their good 
intentions, constantly alienate education from 
life. Lastly, conditions of life h<*ing too potent 
forces, mercenary motives prevail in the fudd 
of iMliication. Lack of confidence in tlie possi- 
bilities of real odiical ion compi'ls parents to 
})ay homage, though uiuvilliug in some cases, 
to old values. Thus tin* ])ace of })i ogress lias 
necessarily Ik'cii slow' and is bound to bo so 
for 3 'ears to (;om(\ 


( Contiini('<l fiom ]).'»_£»(> 42) 

Then followed the greetings of tin* scholars 
of different countries, working in the Visva- 
bharati, in thtdr various languagtis, notable 
ajuong which were (^hines^u Tibetan, Persian, 
Pali and Prakrit. 

l\a.iulitji gave short a, r<*ply ('xpressing his 
giatitmb* at th(3 w'arm wa'lcome given to 
iurn. He tlam wamt, round the Asrama visiting 
the various dejnii tments at work. 

At about 9d^0. A. M, Pandit] i and his party 
pioceeded to Srinikotan whore they wore 
cordially received by the inmates of Srinikrdan 
and the representativ<3S of the villages around. 
About one hundred and fifty Puatibalakas, 
chieflyfroiu the so-calk’d depressed classes formed 
the guard of honour. He addressctl a large 
gathering of villag(n\s on the (juestion of 
untouchability. AfUu* tho meeting he was 
showui round Sriniketan. 

At 1 r. M. at the (luost House, Pandit,ji 
met the members of the staff and then spent 
some time witli Rabindranath. All the inmates 
of the Asrama gathered in front of the Guest 
Plouse at 3 p. m. when Pauditji left for 
Allahabad, 


ddm Vishesha Parishat met at Santiniketan 
on the 4th of r)cc(mil)er, 1932, to consid(*r some 
important nnu*n<lnH‘nts in tin* Statut{'s of tlu^ 
Visva-1)harati, foiwvarded to it by the S<n)if^(((l. 
Among th(‘ must imj>i>i tant additions, is tlio 
constitution of* the Aiilnf Stntiitl ( Tho 
Board of Trust(‘es ) and of the Siksha-Samiti 
( The Academic (k)uncil ). Tin* numher of 
members in tin* Santiniketan and 

Srinik(‘tan has biM^n roMluccal. 


Sriniketan. 

The additions and alterations in the 
))remises of Siksha-Satra will be to the groat 
advantage of the soliool Tarak (Jhandra 
Dhar w-ill now bo in residence there. The 
extension of the boundary on the oast- wdll 
allow th(3 young boys ample s])ace to move 
about freely near their hostel compound, 

Through the coopmation of the I^ocal Board, 
the Ruppur Union Board, the inhabitants 
of several other villages that use the road 
and Sriniketan, a stretch of half a-inile of the 
worst part of the road between the Benuri 
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Coiitni and Srinikot.an.^is iindorgoin^ 
n^pairs worth Us 500/-. 

Tlnvr Ckioporati v(j havt; hem 

organized in li.dlavjiur, (loalpara and Band- 
gorah. Suh^ci-iptioiis ninoantiiig to Us 200/ 
have heeii rt'oeixcd for the ])iu'clnis(^ of tin 
inithil supply of (Jriigs which will he leplenished^ 
when neC(‘ssjiry, hy the. inein bei s particljitiling 
J)r. fdiaki avjiity will visit etich of theses 
(hspensai i('s twice ;i week. 

Mis. dhinhri's lots lieen (‘ngtiged dining the 
last few w( t‘ks in com]iiling c-n ttiin shitistic d 
datti in coniU'ction wif.li tlu^Benuri Disjiensary. 

Tlje Industries and Crafts J )(‘]iartnient li.as 
bcjen reorganizi'd during the last two months 
and is now being inantiged by Moni Sen tind 
and Santosh Blninja (dioudhury. Artistic 
leatliiu* work, cardboard work tind jewellery 
have bei'M introduced. Thret' ladii's from 
the {idjoining Surul village are attending 
regulaily. 

A larg<‘ meeting in conmetion with tlie 
organisation of the ‘d<*pr<‘ssed classes was 
orgtuiised at Nanoor by Kalirnohau (Ihosh and 
others. It is to be followed with a more 
permanent oi-gauisation, 


Alumni News. 

( Miss ) lliranbtila Sen is now in charge 
of the •Female Hospital, Lahiria 8arai, 
Darbhanga. She belong.*? to oms of oldest 
batches of women students of Hantiniketan. 


After graduating in medicine fiKun the 
Calcntba University, Hiranlxda Sen Inis 
SM veil in aya and in Ni^jial before^ joining her 
present post. 

Sujit Kumar aMiikerji has Ixaui appointed hy 
the Aryya Samaj to work among tins so called 



Sultan Harappa. 

depn^ssed classes in Vkist Bimgal. At present 
the C'Uitre of his work is iii Farid pur. 

The general meeting of the CXshrainika 
Sangha* { Alnmni Association ) will be held at 
Santiniketan, on the morning of 23rd Dec : 
1932, All the membm\s an* invited to be 
pieseiit. The Si^cretary of the Sangha. requests 
to be informed -lx* fore-hand of the arrival of 
the members at Santiniketan, on the occasion. 
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Th<‘ f&ll()wing li-ivc become Life ineuibery 
of "Ashraribka Sanglia" 

1, Amita Sen, Ditcca. 

2. ( Mi-h). I\ K. Sen Na^qmi- C. W 

/J. l’i-al)hat K. Sim, ” 


Pratnat.hanatih Eisi ami Nilian'mln DuUa 
Maj Hinder visited tlie Asraina nfter a long 
lime. Tiio former has obtained tin* degree of 
Master of Arts, in Vernacular, Calcutta 
Univeisity, topping the list of first class can 


didates. The letter is a young barristm*, who 
has lately returned from England. 

A, K. (Jhanda IV Sc. ( London ), has joined 
the staff* of the college. 

Wi; regret to announce the untiinel}' 
death of our young friend Sukumar Siiikar, 
which occurred on Nov. 7, 1032 at the 
Campbell Hospital, Calciilta. Sukumar was a 
student beie in the College d(?})artment from 
1027 to 1020. 


Some Recent Works of Rabindranath 

Bamibani — A collection of I’oems 

Tagore 

Ks. 4/- 

L 1931 1 

Sa-nchayita — A collecti(jn of Po^nns 



Rs. 4/8, ;V8 

[ 10-91 ] 

Cceta-Bitan — Pai t I — A collection of songs 


, . . 

Rs, 2/8, .4/- 

[ 1U31 J 

e Fart 11 


. . . 

Ra, 2/8, 3/- 

L i!i:3i ] 

Partin 


. . . 

Hs. 1/8/- 21- 

[ 1932 ] 

J^ii’isliesh — A Book of Poems 


. . . 

Rs. 2/8/- 

, 1932 ] 

Kaler Vatra — A eolh^ction of Diamas 

• • • 

* . . 

As. /8/-, -/()/- 

[ 1932 ] 

Puuascha — A collecliou of Poems 

. , 

. . . 

R^. 1/8/. 

L 1932 j 


Catalagtu'n ik'T tod wnUy umdsi Uit [jvatiti tnt apjdivation. 


VISVA^BHARATl BOOK^SHOP 

210, Coniwallis Street, Calcutta. 


Visva-bharati News — A leaflet like the piesenl cojiy will be published every month. 
Annual subsen j>ti on : 

Inland : One rupee j)er year including iJOstagi*. 

England : Two shillings pei- year. 
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Single Copy : Two Annas. 
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Siiuiiiiiketan, Bengal. 
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An Address ■» 

B. K. Mallik 


I (Jaro say yon are expecting a speech fioin 
rn(} womlerifig if I could have very much to 
say* I am sure you are right. I cinnot, for 
the life of mo, make out what I should say 
to you. You arc so fabulously rich. You 
are reputed to liavo everything worth possess- 
ing — peace, beauly and strength. Not even 
pliilosophy is your need. Besides it is festival 
time, your homo coming like the gathering 
of clan.s. It would be foolish to talk seriously 
to you or to tiy^and remind you of the things 
of the spirit. You have just spent a whole 
year tidying up the little spaces allotted to 
your Caro ; and it is £i;)r you now to enjoy a 
well “earned rest. You really want to let 
yourselves go and make everybody feel that 
life is beautiful and a treasure. You want to 
dance ,^with joy and sing the live-long day in 
praise of the giver of life. And whcre-else 
could one find such a home, a home like 
yours, a homo truly dedicated to peace ? 
Whore else could one find such a poet who 
built, a home, so that it might bo a spring tide 
of joy ? And if to day, in the midst of all this 
rejoicing and true gladness of heart, I still 
feel that we might sit together for a while 
and talk, it can bo only to commune with our 
poet, the spirit of our home. For, after all, 
the home is ours for evermore, and the poet 
is ours, our :very own. It is for us alone to 
protect our home,;the gift of his love and to 
cherish the poet, the gift of God. And as, by 
an unkind Providence, the times are falling 
fast out of joint, there is even a call that we 


should be on our gnanl. Keen winds are 
blowing, and any day our blossoms might 
wither unless we kept our poet warmly 
shrouded in our love. And when could we 
take stock of all that we ever had, and revive 
the memories of all that we ever cherished 
unless when we had come together to replenish 
our stores and drink deep in the greetings 
that we loved ? Shall we not then repeat the 
old, old question — "What is the light that goes 
out from here, this, our beloved land ? What 
do we take from her w hen we go abroad, so 
that we might share it with all those whom 

we might meet on the morrow V 

♦ « ♦ ♦ 

If you really want me to confide in you I 
may tell you out of the fullness of my heart that 
I love nothing more than to question the faiths 
and practices that we so glibly talk about. I 
arn really tired of bearing the weight of false 
tradition on my head like so many others 
wandering in the world to-day. And I may 
even tell you at once if you do not mind that 
I am almost quite concerned about you. There 
is already almost a tradition fast growing up 
within your walls. You have at least a style 
of your own. You seem to be a class apart 
and would rather be glad to be known as such. 
People in the world outside call you by a name 
with approval at times and it would be 
stupid folly t) deny that you have already 
done much to merit that name. But still I 
say with confidence that the main portion of 
your work remains to be done. As they say 


# PreaidenV 8 address delivered at the annual meeting of the Ashramic Sangha on 
Decemher 1933, 
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in common parlance your whole work is cut 
out for you. And why do I siiy this ? Surely 
not to flatter myself, much less to wound your 
pride. Nor need you tMnk that I am ao 
unfamiliar with the main outlook of your life. 
Yours is more of a fellowship than a school. 
It is through mutual servic(i and co-ojjerative 
sympathy that you chose to grow. You set 
your face from the beginning against t.he 
gospel of individual gain and frankly accepted 
tlie corporate life or tin* communal in its 
radical sense to bo the fuller and comjdetor 
form. You chose therefore to he international 
in your attitude to life and built your home on 
a foundation where tin; differences were at a 
discount ond the {igreements ruled. And 
naturally freedom becanH‘ the keynote of your 
existence and all traditions which raised walls 
wore shunned. NolH)dy could ever come to 
visit you but was bound to bcj impressed with 
you. with the spirit of freedom that filled 
every nook and corner of your jdace. And 
yet you never forgot your pedigree, and the 
immemorial tradition of your race. You 
deliberately sought to cultivate your heritasje, 
to study the meandering history of its course 
and to revive once again the ideals of life that 
it held Naturally yours is piolific growth 
rich in scholarship, art and faith. If theie is 
any place in the whole of our country whore 
scholars from the different parts of the world 
could meet and discuss their ancient lores, it 
must be here, in the place of sustained 
research and free outpourings of soul. I need 
not mention names but never would the 
scholarly grace of your chiselled purity set 
if truth and beauty had a claim. If every- 
thing else fails to survive the ravages of time 
the poet’s vision and this chiselled purity 
w6uld shine like stars in the firmament of our 
race. Bftt even such a brilliant record of 
good work done is not assuring enough for me ; 
and X am stiff incUqed to think that unless 


you are even more active* or creative again in 
the future that is imminent at your door you 
will have done almost nothing to fulfil the 
expcjctations you have rai.sed. You will huive 
the world, your judge, disappointed and bieak 
the heart of the jioet who has given his all 
to you. 

In plain terms what you have to note 
and keep steadily in view is that tin? poet 
did not dream and talk of peace, Ireedom and 
fellowship to you only to mak(^ you feel as 
if the world was rolling in hap^iiriess and joy. 
'riiore was deep distress in the human home 
and the wisdom of tlie amnents was missing. 
Freedom, service and peac(^ were pliantoins in 
a world bursting with ihe clash of steel and 
the deadlier venom of hate. If the poet cried 
for peace and goodwill amongst men with 
his whole soul uprising, it was to bring back 
order and beauty in our home, Like a true 
genius he saw how' the parliaments of men 
were fast giowdng into the primitive citadels 
of strife, how even culture, science and faith 
were being daily harnessed to one diabolic 
end, the domination of the race by the g*nup 
in titanic glee of lust. His hc‘art broke with 
pain and if to-day the world seems to be 
divided at times in its attitude towards his 
view it is because he nev(*r scrupled to toll 
the truth, to let the imperious groups of 
Europe know that the way of the Iiopi*rialist 
was the way of madness, that even the 
Nationalist’s claim that it has solved the 
problem of humanity was a fake, that it was 
all at bottom but a radical distrust of peace 
or your neighbour as you like. 

And yet it was only jealous and conceited 
politics that sought unblushingly to scandalise 
the poet as if it was nothing but a facile 
review of the modern mind. It was even 
stupidly thought that this perverse review 
was deliberately staged to discredit the 
European age if only to usurp its place for the 
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time-haiJnted Eastern claim. But surely all 
this was only black malice in a gratuitous 

vein. There could ])Ossibly bo no question 
about the ancestral pride of th(' poet : of all 
the facts about his career it was clearly the 
most patent and trin^. And incidentally it 
was amusing enough that recent scholarship 
in Oxford in sheer innocence should have held 
that his literary greatness was bound up with 
the achievements of the European mind. But 
why should his profound heritage be a bar to 
his making a sane or sober view of the Euro- 
pean age supposed to be the most lucid wc 
have hitherto struck ? Besides, even a casual 
reader of our literature knows how India 
could never have offered to the world at large 
a pO(^t of Rabindranath’s fame if he had 
not the privilege of drawing his inspiration 
directly on his ancestral stock. But how 
could that make his unflinchingly open 
criticism of the Nationalist’s claim or the 
Imporialist/s faith as only a facile and perverse 
review ? Lastly, it is, by no means, an exagge- 
ration of truth to say that Rabindranath and 
the Eastern claim stand indissolubly bound 
and for good. But does that give one an 
excu8(i to be officious and ])lead that it was 
the poet’s imagination that led him to stand 
against the judgment of the world at large ? 
It is obvious that nobody would be so foolish 
as to claim for the poet what one could 
legitimately expect from one who is, at least, 
a historian or chronicler of thought ; hut why 
should it be necessary for a poet to miss what 
is after all so painfully obvious and significant 
about the European claim ? Besides, it is one 
thing to dispute the soundness of a claim, 
quite another to deny its profound significance. 
Even a lesser mind than the poet is expected 
to know how either Imperialism or Nationalism 
was inevitable as events and rose necessarily 
out of the course of history Avhich had preceded 
their fateful dawn. It was not for nothing 


that Europe staged the Imperial march, and 
no age in her history was given the quietus 
before it had run this dark horse with bated 
breath ; and ovenr to-day oikj could almost 
hear th(3 keen edge of Nationalism cutting 
down the ramparts of holy peace. If, still, 
the opinion of the poet went crashing through 
what is euphemistically called the worlds 
opinion, the chances arc that their angles of 
vision were not the same. As a matter of fact, 
the question that the poet asked was not 
wheth(‘r they aie indispensable and necessary 
but whether they had any right to profess 
the ideas and ]>rinciples on which they so 
honestly and unwittingly rested. Did they, 
in other words, bring about peace and order in 
the human home or did they only achieve 
results which enormously helped only some 
sections of it, to the eternal shame of the rest ? 
In any case, the poet could have no illusions 
about the immense prosperity which accrued 
from them to the European homo ; and it is 
a fact familiar even to the man in the street 
that if Europe was so efficient, orgaiiiseil and 
self-conscioUvS to-day, th(3 secret of it all lay 
with these movements alone. If only we 
rtjcalled to our mind even her recent past, we 
would see at once how the whole of her history 
was but an alternate rise and fall of these. 
The path of European history is at least 
straightforward and true ; it is either autocracy 
incarnate or dem<»cracy dcifit^d. The European 
has either staked his all in breaking down the 
Imperial claim to build up a democratic state 
or merged that state so arduously raised in 
a full-blooded empire again. Historians 
call it cycles of politics and philosophers lose 
their patience if any body hinted at a 
failure. 

But what the poet might easily be supposed 
to have pointed out was that the tccord of 
European history was not exactly a record 
of the human family ; that what might, have 
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served the European cause aS a matter of 
acoidenh or fate need not have been taken as 
a gospel for the human home. As a matter 
of fact, neither Imperialism nor Nationalism 
could over touch the core of the human 
homo problem precisely because the truly 
human and the European were assunder as 
the poles. Even if we conceded to the Im- 
perial claim its best, it was but an attempt 
to regulate or discipline the af!?\irs of men. 
T^ere was even nobility in such an attempt ; 
and it is well-known what an enormous 
sacrifice it meant for those who surrendered 
to its dream. And those again who talk of 
the Imperialists as only grabber of men, 
money and land, seem to talk only in despair or 
shame. It is a fact that no other figure in 
history is half so arresting as that of the 
Imperialist as wo find him marching on with 
a torch of light his own. Tie is literally of the 
same make as our Prophets or our pioneers 
among men ; and if the torch which ho so 
scrupulously carries only deepens the sui'roun- 
ding gloom and the light, fails mercilessly and 
inevitably, for good the blame of it ought to 
go to the universe w^hich makes fools of us 
(*ven while it assures us that we are gathering 
privileges for our kind. There is a destiny, 
a cruel Providence which half the time, rules 
over the affairs of men. And it is this 
Providence that made so much of honest and 
furious (3ffort of the Imperial mind literally 
end in smoke. He failed to bring about 
discipline and order in the human home in 
perfect tunc with its freedom He could not 
preserve the unique, the individual and the 
varied forms of life. They withered as he 
systematised aiid regulated human interests 
in the name of discipline, order and the State. 
With him it was the State that was supreme 
while the citizen, the neighbour or the 
stranger was left as a handicap by the road 
side, a more creature of circumstances, the 


acme of unreason, a detail of some high-blown 
principle or even as an occasion for the State 
on which to exercise its wisdom. And by the 
time his glory had risen high and touched 
the meridian, nothing was left but a frame of 
steel in a land of devastated life, a state 
bursting with statutes and fulminating Bulls 
a drama of life enacted in the silence, as it 
were, of the grave. Could even demons call 
this panorama of dumb, inarticulate peace by 
the name of human home ? Is there anything 
human about it and if it bo still to be called 
‘home', could wo not put the devils workshop 
by its side ? 

And yet you might think this an over- 
drawn picture, rather dark and honestly lacks 
the lyrical grace. It might even b(' held that 
reality is much loss grim : and it was only 
our cloud(‘d sense that made of the Imperial 
move so mercilessly hard. But I would 
rather hasten to remind you that we have no 
time to argue ; that, still, the human home 
stands in the same disreputable state as it 
did when the Imperialists after enormous 
efforts had left it by the road side like a heap 
of ruins. And unleiss you are tired of me 
feebly commenting on history, why should I 
not ask a straight question again, and this 
time about the Nationalist or the Democrat as 
you please who is supposed to have brought 
not only the Imperialist to his knees but the 
millenium to the human home. How is it 
that the whole of the civilised world seems 
to be breaking to pieces even after the Natio- 
nalist had so energetically claimed his message 
for human deliverance to bo nothing short 
of the religious faith ? Why should we have 
been made to profess and fight his jealous 
creed if as the result of it all we have to face 
a crisis in our home again ? Not that the 
Holy Roman Empire survived all that deadly 
call for freedom ; it seemed, at times, as if 
the sky itself would break in twain, so in- 
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cossant afifl loud wero ilie shouts for E(iualit.y, 
Liberty and Lovo. And it is only a sad 
oominont on history to record th(‘ young, warm 
blood t»hat was so profusoly sh6Kl in the name 
of human dignity and ])eaco. But was it 
merely the collapse of an Empire, however 
holy that we were so expectantly looking for V 
What good w^as it to us if fifty such Empires 
wore, broken to pieces if at the (o\d of it all 
wo had only the n(‘rn(‘sis again in the shape 
of what has been known as the Bonrgtdosio 
Rule ? And yet it was nt>t a nnno version of 
])a.x Romana or some Holy judgment "on 
])oace mid good will to men on earth” that 
were promised. W(' were assured of a jioHfci- 
eal dn^am, with an economic Heaven to boot 
which stooped to starve the man in the street 
or the group irrespectivi' of caste or creed. 
Ho w then is it that wa? are groaning in rniseny 
again ? What happeucal to all that dream, 
keen assurances and faiths for which even 
bloodn'd revolutions won* staged ^ What 
w'as wrong' with the Nationalist's crc'od ? 
Wh('ro was the canker in it ? 

Again we have to se(‘k the aid of that 
cruel Providenc(* which sjioils our chances as 
a mat ter of whim. There was nothing wrong 
with th(' Nationalists dream, notliing oven 
enuh' about tho jiromisos and assurance's ho 
had made. He was honc'stly an<l sincerely 
anxious to see any ])eoplo or the individuals 
to be free. But thei e was a dark plot being 
halclu'd in the heavens ; and the Nationalist 
failed to make good his promises if only 
b('caus(* tho human home wanted not merely 
freedom but ''satisfaction” ns well. Whether 
wo dt‘a.l with the group as a group or with 
the individuals constituting the group there 
fue at least two distinct needs to deal with : — 

( 1 ) Tho need for freedom, ocjuality and 
sanctity of men and groups ; 

{ 2 ) Ti^o need f»r order, discipline, and 


regulation of thfi interests \vhich tho individuals 
or groups represented. 

And it so happened that th(^ principle of 
freedom which tint Nationalists preached had 
nothing in it to indicate the way in which 
the inteiests could be related as well. The 
prine.iph^ in its logical mood appt'arod oven 
to be hostile to the other need, tho need of 
modifying or rnodiilating the interests. In 
technical terms, while the problem of equabt}?- 
was solvf'd by the break up of the Imperial 
sway, the problem of ecpialisation was not. In 
other w’Oids, w^hih* the Nationalist was ready 
to n^cogniso in principle, tho riglit of the 
individual or the group to be fn'o and t.o 
determine its own affairs as it liked, he did 
not know how to equalise tho opportunities 
or capacities as w’(*ll. 8o that, so long as the 
peoph' of Euro])e fought hard and together 
against tho Holy Empiie, they lived and 
worked without ('ven tin* need of equalisation 
at all ; but as soon as tlu^ horizon wois clear(*d 
of the Common foe, tho h(*gemony bi*oke dowm 
on tiu' pro]>Iein of ecpialisation alone. By a 
cruel irony the Nationalist States becanu' 
imperial in their attitude and mood especially 
as th(‘y suddenly giaov piospc'rous and distant 
liorizons raised hopos for fresh markets for their 
surplus goods. 'J'his is not tlie jdaco to go 
into th(‘ <](‘tail of history ; but the point I 
w’onld ]ik<' to maki' to you is that wdiatever 
differences Nationalism might have made to 
th(i Euiopean houses it (li(l not servo tin' 
human ho nu' any more or any less than its 
rival claim, the Emi>iro ; and this I feel 
convinced is exactly what tin' poet could have 
possibly meant to say. Neither the Nationalist 
nor the Imperialist had any idea truly of the 
living, concrete reality called the haman home. 
At the very best they were but theorists, 
speculators in the practical field using 
humanity only as a device for domestic peace. 

Do not think that I am not alive to what 
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is ortllod progress in t-ho European schomo 
flurinpf the periods the Nationalist and the 
Imperialist ruled. I am aware of what is calle<l 
an "ovorluiul of the social •order,” the decline 
and fall of the femlal ag(^ with its disabilities 
discomforts and crude amenities of life. Ano- 
ther day we might sit togebher and get a 
proper perspective of these. It might even 
do me good if you allow me to judge the 
enormous scientific claim and its dediberate 
aim to supplant the religious c»f*ed. I find 
it difficult to hold that the scientist has done 
any better than the ])hi]osopher as yet, much 
less the theologian who are both confused. 
The world is (bfiorent today : there are more 
comforts ami ])ossibili ties for economic ])(sace 
than t'ver before. We know at least about 
the transparent, uiuvcnso ever so tnuch more 
than our fatlnns ; but. I am still in grave 
doubts whetljer all this is to t.be good 
entirely ; wlietluo* they n'ally lay tlu^ founda- 
tion of the human lunne mor<‘ securely than 
ever. ()n(‘ thing at. any rate is obvious and 
t.liat is that whil(‘ thf* State* in Europe was 
gradually moulded to suit the social need^, 
it never ceased to grow militant as well. 
Even while the spirit of Internationalism was 
growing capital clashcal furiously with labour. 
There was no ciiange in t.he relations among 
men, no trust or confidences in their dealings 
and no fresh idea as to Iiow to deal with the 
inevitable clashes of interests. 1'hero was 
only a redistribution of goods and reformation 
of the grades and classes in the social scheme 
of life. If tho Feudal claims have to he kept 
back for good the face of that system must 
change permanently and for good The 
age-owned disabilities must go ; and there 
must be more comfort, health and even peace 
which money can buy and science can make. 
And as there was bounteous fortune there 
must bo even charity or benevolence to do 
penance, for the hunmn soul. Let the histo- 


rian of the fut ure record how very prosperous 
generous and hayipy the Enro])oans were when 
Capitalism came to rule and F(*udalism was 
spent. 

Hut nothing really happened to make the 
relations between tho new classes more 
secure ; nothing passed in the shay>e of real 
power or authority from the ruler to the rub d. 
Money kept its firm grip on power ; and fran- 
chise was soon a more sport or plaything for the 
efficient and the st?ong. Tho one pm'sistent 
fact was competifion wliich eith(*r menaced to 
he warlike or actually pn'cipitated the war. 
‘The world at large’ was depleted and **mono- 
poly” had almost lost its virus or strength. 
Either a fresh gamble for a roru*vvaI of strength 
or a steady downward collapse of pow(*r. IT is 
was the mood b(*fore the war aiid we all know 
what the war meant and left as a legacy to the 
world. Another day to discuss its claini ; hut 
how should wo rate all the claims for progress 
that tho Etiropoans have* made ever since they 
])reached and y)rnctised the Imyjorial or tin* 
Nationalistic faith ? Should we call it progress 
at all wh(*n tho main secret of life, that which 
Kunls trust and confidence into the relations 
among men still eluded the grasp of tho Euro- 
])ean mind ? When they literally fail(>d to 
make tho State, the boast of centuries upright 
and firm, when they have to s<^ek aT*hitration 
every time their interests clashed, when they 
could not make even finance and trade secure 
in Europe and lastly when they sailed promis- 
culously to placate the enemy with resources 
covering the wide leagued seas, would it be 
fair and just to the European mind to call 
this age progressive ? Beside.s, there is still 
so much of settlement to be made with almost 
every nation and people outside the European 
zone. And it need not be at all superfluous to 
add that if this universe has any bottom to it 
it is inconceivable how Europe could avoid 
clearing and her credit and conscience by 
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paying for hor inH(‘bt(*dnesft fo thn world. 
Even exploitation may have a value all its 
own ; at any rate it brings the world together 
and d(*opens the differences among men. 
But in so far as it is free-lancing and 
despoils tlie work of nature and man under 
a heavy illusion of yu’ide it is bound to create 
obligations in its trail. After all no nation 
is so helplr»Rs as it seems, exactly as no State 
is renlly so poweiful as is sounds. Even while 
what we call "^force** wins and bespatters th(' 
neighbourhood with mud, it is only a pawn in 
th(» hands of fare which makes fools of us 
when wo think we are Hods select omnipotonts 
in grace. Tli(‘ most fatal thing for ‘])ower’ 
or authority to know if it is in harness, is that 
there is always a "future” to n^ckon with ; 
thav i-h(U’o is no means of ever making sure 
that we have really laid the (memy low, for 
good and all And unless wo choose to return 
to onr brute ancestors we cannot simply 
shut our eyes to that "future” or to the pros- 
pects of those we were living behind. 

The sad Fact is that the millennium is yet to 
come even though Europe is so resolutely 
changing her ydans again. I need not detain 
you with what is being done in Romo again. 
Th(‘ Fascist is only a reformer in an autocratic 
mo )d, a puritan without* a god, a Crusader 
witliout a faith, some when' between a Cae.ser 
and a Prophet doing hack work for the 
.scientific age. P>ut whcm we come to the 
more virile and wide -reaching scheme on the 
Russian soil, we are no longer witnessing a 
men' stand for "freedom” or "State” or even 
a diluted aiimlgam of both. Most certainly, 
the Bolshevik is a socialist to the core whose 
creed honestly is to ecjualiso men, to make all 
individuals and groups equally efficient and 
good. In no s<mso is he a theorist who lives 
by preaching and cant ; it is solid work that 
he wants, drastic an<l thorough. ^Fhere is 
nothing of the sentimental about him ; be is 


sur(3 of himself and original. It is mass pro- 
duction that he wants and not mass manage 
ment with a faith about the freedom of action 
which nobody had dVeamt of before. Naturally 
by his main creed ho takes for gratited that 
there is siicli a tiling as community of men 
with its interests ndatively fixed. So that 
a State could easily survive on them if only 
it managed to cast its thought towards th(‘ 
economic need. Equ;illy do{*s he hold that 
the state of natuH' is not what the English 
philosopher took it to Ik'— a stete of warfare 
or chish. On the cfintrary it was the Fi'ench 
man who was right. If we are in chains to- 
day it is bc'cause of tlie civilisation onr fore- 
fathers created for us and foisted it on Nature 
in her phuud calm. Tlnu’e was nothing dark 
or sinist(M’ in nat.ure before^ man bad put 
corruption in its path. The law of tln^ uni- 
v(*rse was freedom to judg(‘ by its primitive 
bent ; and human mind was deliberately 
meant to fake contiol of tin? affairs of men. 
We cannot (‘vr'U make an excuse to day to 
postpone that charge esp(‘cially as W(' ar(' in 
the scientific age. What we should try and 
do at once is to write off the bad d(d)ts of 
tradition, the class war and feudal heavens. 
We have literally to kill the primitive in us, 
the religious quest and moralities that either 
starved the human ince or surremh'red the 
human home to dark caprices of fate. Lot 
us form the 'State' onc(? again, lot us treat the 
individual as such, nothing more nor less than 
a member of the State. Let profiteering go 
to the four winds of hoavc'u and the Pscnido- 
economics of the Lessez-fairo. It must be the 
"team-spirit” that must work, from now it is 
the community as one compact body that 
must go to work. 

But here again is a faith that lefuses to 
count its chances. If human interests were 
really and truly economic in the main and if 
they agreed and coalesced as a matter of fact. 
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whore: should wo put the luistrUiat of nion and 
the failure ot centuii(‘S to piovidi' the eco- 
nomic need '( If tho cbininunity never ceased 
to exist like tho living sun>hydid history arise 
with its motto (d war or tho ideal of authority 
juid power '( And how shall we ever know that 
our vsciencos will not fail us again or that our 
jjowor which w(; are holding to-day will not 
cease or that plenty itself will not breed its 
own deiois<‘ ? It is mjt that we should follow 
only the light of history or iop(‘at tho blundios 
of our race ; hut could we simply deny the 
past and run up a scheme witlujut taking 
thouglit of the morrow i Mass pioduction is 
good in many ways ; economic need is one of 
th(‘ jKira-mount needs and teani-s}unt is also 
good and abundantly use ful. But can w(‘ ever 
control th(‘ genesis of our needs '( Even if 
the econorniej need is assumed to be the only 
need that w^e may have, can you anticijiate 
its variation and growth ? Is there any chance 
of getting control over the atiairs of life in 
any shape or form t And why shonld we 
fbrg(d llrat Miuman beings whetho.* Bolshevik 
or not are limited by their nature, that there 
arc laws of the iiiiiversc which account even 
for their growth ( What then is the point in 
avssuming that a,ny one need is paramount or 
there is a static community like the ‘’Kingdom 
of God” on earth or the Stoic’s Law of Nature ( 
And does it ri'ally stand to reason that the 
community did not work till today even 
though it has been in existence for ever, that 
millions of centuries had to elapse before we 
could even discover our paramount need, that 
tho human race was so imbecile that it had 
deliberately refused to choose its own salva- 


tion by w orking out his economic need ? The 
point is that oven in the Bolshevik schiune 
there is no sign yet of a piumanent state, a 
stable finance and trarli^, not to speak of the 
placated enemy or foe. It will sliow tlu^ world 
no doubt what massive production can do, 
what \alues of Iif(‘ go with sucii a scheme ami 
how it iighttuis the buriUur of c onomic pies 
suri; more than but it will not ]>tevent 

warfare or a collapse of tlu‘ \eiy stati' it is 
W'orking with. 

And if3'()U will forgivi* me for* saying so, 
we onrseKes in India ha\ i* i (pially failed to 
jrlacatc thi; (‘iieni} inspite of oil i- resolute siand 
against “force”. Guts no doubt is a ditferenl 
mode with a technique all it own, moiti social 
in its texture than frankly jrublic, but it 
pioduces only power and not peace, a sense 
of conti<lenc(5 no doubt but not true humility. 
Perhaps it is necessary and goo<i ; at least 
not lt‘ss good than what its livals have been 
preaching. But no rioi>het evm* taught us 
yet w’liat true hiimilit.y meant as none of them 
einbrac(*.d the enemy as his good or confessi-d 
to him abc)ul> his (Hjual share in all that ever 
cuised and humiliated the race. 

I take leave of yoiriiow with one conclud- 
ing rcmaik and that is that your whole work 
must be rerdiy cut out for you when, as we 
have just now seen the world at large is 
neither hajrpy nor in peace And so long as 
the human home is not restored to its golden 
age, our poet will be like a voice crying in the 
wilderness or vvandoiiug over the four comers 
of the earth hki^ the wind wliich blew and 
blew but never rested. 
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To The Ex-studcnts 

Rabindranath Tagore 


It gives me delight U) find you a.11 

gathered luiro, you who have one<^ bei‘n sin- 
of our Ashraiim.. 

'Khe (external aspect of Sautiniketan with 
its houses and halls of resideiici' does not 
rev(Nil its character. Its true history lies deep 
in its inner being to wdiich yiui have cent i- 
buUid with your own lives, your etforts and 
aspirations, making them oik^ with its growth. 
The richest triwisure of our Asliraina aie these, 
strata of living soil which have formed an 
abiding part of its very foundation. The 
ciontinmms stream of life in this Ashnima 
derives impetus from the thoughts and acli 
vities of those oi you who have dwelt inti 
mately in the heart of our community and 
Udt to it the precious k'gacy of your love. 
Your iijimes may not separately remain hm'e 
but whati'ver was real in your relationship 
with the Ashrama will persist. Rules ami 
and regulations of our institution are for our 
staff to organijie and a]>ply, its maiiagoment 
is in the hamis of thosi* who have undertaken 
resjionsihility for it, but it is your concern as 
ex stiukuits to minister to the inmost life of 
Its ideal. It pleases me to hope that your 
devotion to it will eiisun* its wellbeing in the 
future. 

When I first staited this institution stu 
dents frum various districts of llengal, espe- 
cially of East Bengal, joined us. I have 
observed that they have never allowed dis- 
tance or time to affect their kinship with 
the Ashrama Frequently they have rivisi- 
ted it, senior members of our staff they have 
addressed as ”Dada \ their own elder brother j 
whenever they have met outside the Ashrama 
genuine spirit of fellowship has prevailed. 


My fond hope has been that with this 
institution .as the cimtre a living network of 
kinshi]) would be spread all over Bengal, that 
vSantinik<‘tan would win au intimate place in 
the heart of our province Fiom a small 
beginning our institution has spread out into 
jin (‘‘liic.itienal colony with a wide lange of 
activities but the central ideal of xinity havS 
nov<;r changed. It has never been our purpose 
UKuely to cjonfer upon our students degices 
and diplomas, to stamp them with pass marks. 
Not being a mi'chanist, it has m‘vm' bemi my 
desire to peipetuate in this place a machinery 
for turning out under liydraulic pressure 
standardized bales of humanity. I have no 
enthusiasm for activitit‘s devoid of the prin- 
ciple of life, h*r all that does not serve the 
whokmess (d our persomilily. 1 am not 
concermal bo iucroase the iiunibm- ol sludents, 
my hope has been so to eairich the life of this 
place tliat those who come hcie may imbib^^ 
the creative urge of .an ideal, and carry it 
into their work outside, that in our Ashrama 
the spiiit of world humanity may be manifest 
My heart xvould then be fulfilled. 

On you rests the lesponsibility of truly 
into! preting the ideal which we seek to realize 
here — the idiail of developing the human 
personality in an atmosphere of freedom and 
fellowshij), through impulses of a life lived in 
nature and in close touch with varied creative 
activities of the human mind. We have 
taken up the tusk of discovering the funda- 
mental unities of our culture, of bringing our 
peoples together on the abiding basis of all 
that is essential in our civilization. We aiti 
here to offer humanity the deepest and 
divinest in Indians cultural heritage with 
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unflinching faith in the spirilual unity of 
Man. If you have imbibed something of this 
spirit which is at the heart of all our endea- 
vours you will also have accepted the respon- 
sibility of serving it. Our institution will 
not be judged by the number of students who 
have successfully negotiated their examina- 
tions, or later on attained wealth and pros- 
perity. We shall be measured by the degree 
of your devotion to our inner ideals and you 
too shall be judged thereby. 

For over thirty years through much suffe- 
ring and sacrifice I have borne the burden of 
our responsibility to the best of my power. 
I have never spared myself, nor counted any 
cost too great for the purpose. I can therefore 
claim of you an active allegiance to our work. 


From our students we do nob merely ’demand 
fees, we demand your sacrifice, your resolve 
to fulfil our mission in your daily lives iinde- 
flected by circumstance. The immediate 
sphere of your work may lie far away from 
our place but you must know that on your 
selfgiving in truth depends the very existence 
of our Ashrarna’s inmost ideal. I nevei desired 
any return for what I myself have given 
throughout my life. Let the Aslirania. be 
compensated by your devotion to its essential 
being which dwells above its codes and 
methods of study. ]\Iay you ])e spiritually 
united with us by your acceptance of the gi'eat 
task which the Ashrama has taken upon 
itself. 


Telegram from Rabindranath Tagore 
to George Bernard Shaw. 

Santiniketan, 
January 10, 19oo, 
Geouge Bernard Shaw^ 

fif. S, Enipro^s of Britain, 

Bombay, 

Welcome to India. Our cordial invitation 
to Santiniketan. Shall feel deeply happy 
if you come. Warmest regards to you both. — 
Rabindianath Tagore. 


Reply from G. B. Shaw 

10th January, 193$, 

R. M. S. The Empress of Britain. 
My dear Rabindranath Tagpre, 

Unfortunately I am not really visiting 
I^idia ; but the ship in which I am going 


round the world to get a little rest and do a 
little work has to put in at Bombay and 
Colombo to replenish her tanks ; and on such 
occasions I stop ashore for a few hours and 
wander about tlie stre(‘ts and such temples as 
are open to European untouchables. 

The organ i?5ers of the tour urge me to 
sec India by spending five days and nights in a 
crowded railway carriage and being let out 
for a few minutes occasionally to lunch at a 
hotel and see the Tajmahal ; bub I am too 
old a traveller to be taken by such baits, and 
too old a man ( 7(U ) to endure such hard- 
ships without expiring. 

My only regret is that I shall be unable 
to visit you. My consolation is that the 
present situation in India will not bear being 
talked about. I understand it only too well. 
Faithfully, 

( Sd. ) O. Bernard Suaw. 
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'i«(i ^?n:>i '^nfsi J}?t?r 'stHf4c^ ®fcit « 

fRC^I >il^ f^^r<l ^C'fr’® I 

I VW ^'»tJ( « Sc^’f ■•^T^'l ^Cir '*0^115 ^tCiT ^C?lf^?I SI'S?! •at 

■Sfc?!?! C5(i^ f»l'^-T^ ?IC«); cnc^ ’tTfil I ^ti|1- 


ff«! JI1 I -e 

■sit^t^ ^•’PSl ^5 ?C5 I ’^til‘1 fs^l C>t’fC^51 
c^i 'sttsitcif?) c*fc*r Ji5)a c^i f*i^TfftJ{ ■asii ^'^'•itii 
ffe'51, 'SfCHt^JT I CTt sa«(tt 

c^i pitii ^i^cstii ' 5 (^ ’t’pni^ ’«iT^itii 

S|1, f^<S -ilt ^''fl 'Slt'SltH 51^C^ ^C?, 

«, Malffs ^ ’Rt51?l^«>iT3 'it ^tC5« 

^cac5, 'aj'5'iia ^Icsp v£i^3i »)5iic^‘n ^ca 
^sj^wa fi'^ta^ii? pt®!:si '®ca^ f'cs^ta <J <-51 « 
m^ia^awa Ji^>5f«i i fa"^ aff^a « '^nsaH 
■^Ta cata* fafs^a asca’^^^fa^f^ faw fm c^ra 
aca fa’^ra ^tcatsrR asac*! f-i*fTamat 
=^aTwi ^a, ca-aj( "^tcsp ar^a ^paca ■^ta 'sia*?! 35 a 
^taatiH si'^a ac«i 1 f*i^ta '«tc^ i^a 1 
'Strata atatiapTwa '5tf«®'®i -^f^tf^t 1 asitata 
atsiasaw aa*f'»a stf^ 'strata f^a, ’«ta caca 
fa’fitfa'® asca faattaiaa alaa fiastfafac^ aaa 
'sttaia aac^p aua ac'®! caaa a^at ?[a, '®aa aife^t 
aaii cacar® 1 ^ ’stca aaca 'aatsi, vat 

^l^a'^ta atatapaata* '«t«ias asacsi 'tsi atafaas 
ajtc’iia 'sii?^5t ’itca at 1 f»|spta 'siia’fcait 
'srtaat 'fca csfff 1 f*ispi c^i ts?[ atata fa^aa 
aa, at?ia atata-a?a asac^ itatta fa, ^acaa 

^csi ca ai'a'i ^tc? 'stc^t sfta ’aai ait 1 


caa cac-aa ’^ai^a f-wtaar^c’® ^ta 'at'sta 
’fl^tii aia I 'sc'^lacaa fa'?'$ as’itsi « 'aaiMata 
acaj ca ftsMataai 'sttc^ 'stca' '«ttafa asca '8 
^Tia #tacaa aca%«ia 1 ts^ ’tat fa<gi 

ita, f<‘i‘^ta^ aitasaa faip'§*'^’ac^itfsa 
'soiaifa’afa 'si^^sica^ caaa «ii 6 laatc 5 i wf»iD 
aat ^itaacspca ^caf^ceia.c'^afa a^caifst'sta 
aiaat a fa vaaica ^a '^cat f-i^ia ?,ca 1 
a'Satca cat ataai «itaai a's^a vsi^a ^ac« <iifa 
^1 a^it afSa 1 '*( 1 ^ ’sitatcaa fe^facspcna 'st»ta 
cat I vat ca v£iiftaaic«ta h'a‘i-aaata, ^ 
catcai fac*ia ai^ >« a’sfaicaa 'sif«a'® aa 1 aiaa- 
fB'Sff^a ^C 5 i cat vfl^ apai 'sitc^, ataja fafea 
‘ 20 % aa, aa ai^caa ac<a caicsf ca '^ic'st asia 
^ataa ati^caa v^t a^a 1 'stt ca cwc»it 
ca ^K?it ai^a ca faaii « a’t a^aca ca aa- 
fas|C'® aaaaracaa 'afa’Pia ’®tic^ 1 faaiTa castcai 
’giif®ac<a c«a cat 1 ai?5a a^aiacaa '^8 « ^ 

a’sicaa 'siftiapifi, '®ta ^acaa ^jca vist a^i 1 

al 5 ja ^at- 5 l?a '^cat ca fa'a'ia acai vstacs asi va^ 
'^tf'sa aia aa 1 a^tca asica fafaaatacaa a^t- 
faa'ta atai aaifi^as ^ca viiast fs'sa^cj? Tara's 
^cats, cat fpiataa a^ca ai?;a ratal's ^ta, 
'siait '•twraasi facap facap carfa's 1 
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'^fC’F I 'srt«ti!?I 51^1 

C^PtC^I fstc»t^ ?tc?l S1, 

>at ?5raii ^rs(^T'?t ?5i I ’tf^icsi^i 

’f ■2!'f a«(st ’Jf’f?! 'S(tf^'¥t? C^IC^ 

^r.ii csll '8" si«(i f<fc^ « 

^5fj?>1"^'f 'SiT’Iill C^fC^lsi C=?fW1 ?1 

^tcai? I 'ilt ^«t1 'Stt5t?I1 ^1 I 

•sit^ltCtf^ 5Tt ^11 .sr?*! 

’ItC? I 

^ItC’t?! CSFCli '«lt^^1 ^C^rfs I 3|’i| 

r^fjT, ^c«(r^ '^itWC'P 'srfJT*», 

^t? csfca ^5j ^tc^, 

V^IT^ ^tc«)l 4IC?«I 8 f ? I ^ 

’st'dt^C^ltC’F? ^«tl, fs^WtCsPQ H^\- 

'SltC’f? C^ltC^ ^C9C5 '8 

’F?C5 -a? ^Sfl §<t5lff ^iic^ I -att?!- 

rififif '5[t’^?1 ^<^1 >8 vftJT 

I 

'®t^ ^“’PK C^, f^C»l5 Wtf% 

'8 ^ICfd 'Sjt^'isi ^1^=?) I 

CffC’l? '8 '5^W>1'^?i!t■J ^C'58 ^»(tw 

CWS’n? >l^^’^C5ltC»f f-l-wl 

^5 'llt’fai ^5^ I ’ltd 

Jt?, f^?)C55^ ^T31 vat >1^I’tt«t5t1 

1 ^ 'st^T'® jrr*(^l, =Pt?r‘i stfiil^c’F CTC“t 

va? '«(tc5 1 c<f*t?t^a c^i '«(t'^tr«siR 

8 ®tf^-'Sjf«5ltW? ^T? »iC^ 

I 

's^t*t?i1 c^ 'a’ltw >\^5T51 5)t» ^cafs, 

*ftfi! Jtl, «lf^itc^?r c^it 

'a(tC5, ^1 I C«F^5I 

fJiW wf6^ wT»t 

fsi^^ ’^rv^il ’ttfs’ltdt? 

^C'S *115?, ff'l «l^^l I 


aj^tn 5i«t5t m ^tsi’P 'fl’itCJi %fiT 

'®^^8 Tp5i5itc«? af^ ac^ft®^ H1 1 
ffJltC!!! ^C?^3f5T ’ttt, CW 

^’lt»ii1^, 4 i)1 'a’ff? 

«tc?i? f^if®i® fgcsi^ I ®«r^5|5t3 ?t8?ii f^5r 

'SlS^n 1 f!|f«(rs^WC«(^ ^tra 

<rt5Fc®^i ^1, "sia ft® ®tcwii 
cutc’t 'S(t5ttc(f'?! at^if?^ >i®i ?c? I 

®tc>fi) c’i'Jt? ^cnj «it5i?l 'fl^fB *f®t?i 'siT^tHf, la^pfB 
5?5i Jii?fip^) ^?ic®^i I 'stfjTMfC'f? 

^cs<i ?s}^i cwc^tfs I ’(c? cn 

^tsi’P fffc^cs ^tctf? f^wt?[ f^t 

fil, ’ll -sig^tC^ ’?tf1 f«f^ fi? I 'sjt^tt^ 

f51t^3 5tc® 4? »t3 ff^ ^t5 ?t<I ’^tcw^l 

■sp^II spciirf, 'S(*(Tt’t«?C^(<J ■SF5;l ^C^ff I C^l 

ft® ’leg ^c®c5 I 

®tf^^ ’p519ltc®?l f5®t ff^I 5T1, tft’Sft® 
^It^l-’ItiSl ’fC® Cff®t?I ffsi J?1, »J^5i 5t®W 

’Slt’tH CfSl ^C^fs I f^ftsi^l f^t- 

f^ft^icg?! ff^ iti, ^t’l c'tt’P T^fhn ff5i I 

®’r:T’Pt<i f tactf® ?)c;{ -si^ttsT® af® 

a^ «ti:® f’t'ft®!?! "sicJi^ 5?:siff?i— a? 

'sjw’p ’tc^ a® 5® I stiti 

a^csi *tt^ r»:, ®tW5 

8 'SI<PT?I‘l ac^ '«tw® 

^c?C5 fail ®t® af® f ^’tt® Th, a^? a^ « 

’Pt^ ’P?i: 5 i?i ®t? a 6 tc ®®8 C 5 l 1 fi? I •sic^ 
'^tCf ’SJW?! atf?® C»li^ at ft'ftstc?!® 

c’lc® ■«(tf ? 'sttmcH® «ttfr4 ®Jic^ ’tftnftc® 

j<t®i m I f®fjt ®C9iJr, “’sitfji f^pg ’pac® nt?[cp|ii 

^1, f®’!rrs![®t»icii?i ft^ft 'sttsit? a«itw 

aC>I Tt9 ’P^IC® ’tt3C«I «9 sp^t® I c^c^ii 
HI I a®t® n« 1 '»Pt? f^pg 'st^H ’pwff ®t® c'iic’P 
f^g at i* 'Ht ®C5| f®fH a®s ?t5jtii Bfpt® 
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ui^f6 I— at«( «c*i»t- 

4i<*r^ <8 C"l^ I 'fit ®cs«J 

'5lt*lt^ 4lf^ fi<I?tf«(’lf%il 

'5(15? « '^1'a ^^c“i 'stiJics I 

^IC’J ^ '*>W?l ^ •SJCdtlJit '$13 JlWliJl 

1 f$f^ ' 5 |?fS(r$ STtCSIJ? 'fit f 3 ' 5 I 1 ?!C 33 f 33 C 3 
f3!g C5\t«fiR I ’5»Tf5l $tc$ 'SlT’ffg ^l^lt 1 

“ 3 fB 3 S$ 5 F C^C^t fi(C 3 5 tt 5 nt 5 !l 3 
C3StWl '3C'5l ^33ir$ C^^,3ltC33 ^'9'^Jt,>l=^^t»(l3‘l 
aicsp -^91 ^3IC3 l” 

_ijf '5(«jyt»(Jf '8 ®1a5 ^ifsi 
■5Ilf<l^ ^»!r’?$ fCyi 

CT$ic^ -a^ f3'si?i3 si^c^fp $1? ^r$?i»i ?r'^$ 

I C6I13 ^131 ^tt*! 35:3 'ar$r*(c^3 

'2tc3l^Jt cantir^ >i^s’?l^ ?cv ^lf6c3fB f^i 

’tf3$l»f fg9( ^1 1 3ii3‘i 51^3 »i$i at 

f?»tl3 '5I531C5! I ^I'f a '!^1CSIl5^1 ^<*11 I 3fi:’^3 
C3 3*®! ^1 3ltC33 f33lC^ CW«tlMl 3l3 ^t, «l1‘t»lf^3 
C3 333^13 $1 C’tl’l:? ^6, '51 C®C*F ^31313 fatfj)3 
39 I C3l 51^3 3!15! 33S5(a3!T3 f3'ip^$l3 353(8 

a’ItC3 6C9lfg9I I 

at f3^P3i$l3 ^3^ir3$) 5(1Cf I 5333 
3fr33 '35{3^3$1 3*1^3 'Sl35'53 3l31 ^^^3 '553 $53 

3‘5I15$ 33, ^53t '^13 ^«.313^ 39, 

$13 3333313 33 1 ^5533 f339 3-tt3l3 f6$5'»3® 

'331^3, 531531 ar$kl35^ Tftfl ^33l3 353* $1 
'33^^3 33 1 r33l3l353 r353533 3131 -^fl 533 53 

g^/3, $1 9t$l r3f33C3' $15®, 3S3:?|53! ?ll3l$ $53, 
al'iSt? 35$ f$g5$ 5f?3 $53 31 I a3t3$l3 vflt 53 
'StCBlI 3f$$ ?5355, $1 $fl3$l5$ «f$^$ $53t 
5t5555 I «(<3l5‘t9 «a}3 5*15$ ^35$1 a3 '5I1'3I3$I 
3$l $31 f3fr33 '5(t3$ 3]ir$3 

3131 -silIPl tC3, 31 3l¥3'l3 33 I $lt a| '®13TTf$3 
331 fW53 at f331l*l3 5t55 ^5^5 I 


a$ 333 a9ia33 a3 ■3f3f3 3t$3T3 f35$ 53$ I 
f3^5333 $llt 3t1*t3 3593, 535$3 53 5tl$ S’^’^ll^ 
'5Jl5g $1 3^$^<, $1 a$1C$3 ^$531% 33 $1C$ 
f3’?$ $53 $m$]*f$$'l3 35$ 3,^ $53 535$3 
f»1'$1«f31^5$ $15$1$531^ $35$ 553 I '313138 
at $3ltl 353 5$53fl$ 1 '31313 $33$13 f3'Sl$3 

$^31$$533 f»15Flyi$H «a$ 35$1??«. '$9^1533 
$31 353 ?3f3 a3^ $15$ 3$$$l3 t3 35$ 8 «lf3 
f3 I $lft3$13 $33 $1^5$ $<’!!$ 3lf3$$513 
3"$13$ 8 3lf?$J5^1 $3fg5$3 I f$f3 a3l53 
a5$ ^k$3 I $33 nir$$l31 8 $15'S[ f$f3 'afl‘1 
fg5$3 31, a$3 $1313 $953l53t f$f3 at 
®13$1$ $35$ 55$3 I 

^|53 3I53 a3l3$l3 $1$ $13^ 1?$ I $1313 
353 5$, 53, 535$3 f$$1a31$l3 3I1n$$1$l33 

$35$ 553 I $33 a33 5$1531 f3$f3’8l$3 fg$ 31 
533153 $^535$3 r3'gl5$ 53^3533 $13 5W831 

55355 I $3 ^r3«lf3f6c$ ’^3°1“$1$15$3 ^9lt 

$lilf3f3 51:355, 5$t f'l$'l3I3$l $H$l3533 fl3$l3 
■%f?$, f3'5I15$ at$l3 35$ ^5533 5$1531 55l1 
53t I $lt 353 5$ a«fl53 3[$!«153 f3$f3'3t$533 
$13533 3lt53 a3« «f$^l3 $5$ ^$3 533153 
3^r3'gl3 f3$35$a 5C3 I 53t 313313 $13 5131 
5153 $35$3 3^3 ^53 '*131 a53 ^55$3 I 

$1313 f$$-f3®l$533 r3^r$ 3133 5$,— 351- 
3f3f$ 33313$1 5$5$ 33, $?1 $r333 ai3« 535$ 
?t53 3I59 a3 5$ I $13 $3 $1$^53 5?1 $53 
a3 $’3 $r3r3 3JlfJ 5$ $1 3$5$ $1533 | 

$131533 $1$ 53 f$g 3$$ 55355 $131533 
$’fl5$3 55153 $13 ar$$$ 331 $5$ 31, $131 

3f$5; 53, 3lf^$ $5$ $35$13 a$1$ $53 I $tt 
a$ a$3l9 $131533 $l'^3 $K$$1 5$1313 $1 
5335$ t^1 53 , 3tC$ 53 311 $313 

$$$1$1 5$5$ $1313 $3 r3$t3'#i 511533 5$tC$31 
$1313 r359 C$$— $1533 353J 351i1 $13$ 5$, 
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?ICS[ 5»1 <4^ C^l 5C?rC5 i vH^ "1% 

^1 ?9| I 

7F9| Cf tcfel 5F«it1,'-‘t^ C^l ^ 5 i?ir 5 , ' 8 ttH 5 ) Rifle’S 

iSfNtC^ C’fwft'l ^t?!^ ¥-^C 5 'etmi ^tc«f^ 

I 3 i?i 9 i 35 WC? 

'sitsin '®itc?t ’iif’ft? cm xf^ I 

vfit c^ vfl?1 ^tc5itcsjc>l 'il9l 'stf^lTCtf?! 5ftCf 

<<*IC^ '« *!f^ I 4 C®C^ 

’IS?) j^^l, 51 '^IC<tt 5 <I 

^Iint 9 SI’S I HfI ‘^it ’ST^ ^ '«ttsit 5 

^tfC5l ^tl«I I SICSS ?51 ®5C?IC5, ^?C9 

r»t«t 1 a^a 'SlfCm’F ^ffC? 

CT ??l, a C^KSII isf%15 sj?, 

cell f 5 «i « ^irc?t?i ^T?ii, fsif?!’? 
tat >i 5 )ifc^ spc?c 5 I ’St? ^«ti -a fna’st 

Sites 5 Sf;t I csstwt Slfefsc-ISCSF ’’‘ttas SSC 1 
a SFtw FSfst I «9 «?, atllf^S iS’fS 5 CSC 5 , 
'»ltstc«f3 'Sll'^stci at ^Sfitsi 'Q 
m :?l 1 

'sitm -witititslc^ 'sttist i^s'tas spsc’s 
cicsfe,— at af’skst ’sts 'sife’ici series i 
ifssitci as? wtsitc’st '®itasi ’stsc’ss ii^ti 
i^ttstst ^11 1 stsf^’ss '^lie’si Sts, i^^stcs 
CWIStftCSS 'stl^SSiCl IS*! SICS ^tCSS ftes a’ttCJt 
Sits SSSI ’stess c^tfetfssts fstes fssfsss '1 
tfCi? si Itfs, ’StCifS ICS fsc^s 'StStS asts ?cs, 
'Stess cists ts 1 ’StSt'Q cscs, "Sltstcss 
stf cm cm at 1 ^ ^tsc’ss sta astw scs i 
assies s(tits Stef a?t ’ites, 
fWSlt 'STCSttlCI CS1 CStI fsfe 11 ? 'Stfl sf«l, 
1SC1S icsr cs ^e^f 11 ^tits ststes ’51 lais 
sscs 11 1 ^x fscis allies ststt es 
issistsii ts sftfi ’Si 1CH ^fs 11 1 ’stt ’stfi 


s^i cs, at acts ^’ss sii aitci k< 'les ^ks 
■3511 affsi '®i sseis cit&s ?es i si 'itfs 
15 J SCI ses icsfs cs S’sess catits ssc'si asts 
ciest ses I 

■ Cit ’SCIS’tS fflS 1 ICSIS SCSI S? 14’®1 

cst 1 SSI rs«tci sffcas stsii aitfsss i 
SI St^tStS lft< Cpgts SCSI cst sepsis is^^l 

ss I 

it^^fsa atcis stscss stsii cs, fsatiess 
stsi s'scf s cstsi) sssc^ ?s I csfi cs itasm 
ascsi aiesi fss^ts’fts s'S fscs lacisestsi 
ustsies! fid itess I ac ’5 "ss itt, afsca 
I'sfT ?ci sctsis C 6 CS sjtf^ea seal asi ss i say 
ssiea issii acs si, ^stasca as aes, att 
ittfss cftat^icf ^tas fsea cs i fsss5 
it^fssaTCss s’^ sitfas stsi aiacs fssts asi, 
iftsats stsi IS I ’sts ifslts ?b, stcfs ati- 
Itsts ifssjtfas seal, atea 1*1 ?s as 1 

^tfi aa sscs fs’fca f:i ciesfs 'icsa, fs^ 
atea itf® ffi 1 'itfs iitfa 5 it fi Itt fi ss*s 
isnfat ffi 1 sf seiess— satiea fsess seal 
aties I 'lesaiti ic’^s i-sfts isiei sateis 
stft ifs fi I am itiits ssta ssesff, sif- 
cstfsats ^til cfcat fsesfs 1 itil ssei itsts 
s'fts^l ffi 11 1 casi fei stffiates 11 
itastt itfiaii I 

fstatsals at afaki cs SJI ^c’t sKi 
?cat ’Sties ai sei fie»ci iffies s^ sesi 
csts^a’sei fist% sest sststsi ssfi ics csea 
Itfs esi I fsstai 'itstess itcf sstw sf'Tt 
less fs!i 'Its SI ks itef ai stfi isei 
fafi ats ftsts cities steii, iis s^sl ^fa es 
fscs ’ststess astess 'isstm acss 11 1 ai 
ffpl 'iti atssi cs s'-an aesfs <111111 aid's 
cs 'ifsai atst ’Jisiffa sies aleis cs s’i is 1 
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fifCif ’1'f ’PC'S »1Tf?I 

f%l »I»II ''It’Itil '*111^C^P? ?pf5 « 

ft(C9 *tr^) c«r^ ’iTc? ill I 

5ir«f 'si^ii ’PC? firt ^tfcsj (.n 'sti^iTc?? 

>f5Itf»(?t:i ?C? 1 'sil’lTCff? (.^ C5g1 

?'#sitcs| sr?®) ?sc?,>15(? ?C51 ^t? ■siC^lH 


?C?, ?t?1 fC’T f?si 

’ST? nc? ’st? jt? ctf? ^t^c-i? 'siT^t^t 

'S|T»TC? =P«ri ^ic^ c?c«t— 

’I?'!’ 5Ttf»JTC’5f’$ 

5PT?1CS|? 'Si’ftC^’S fiTC^“l’ ^’SC?'! ?«t1 I • 




[b-? C'l'1? J1?stC«T ’>TTatfs|?->t*'C?? 'S(f»(C?“lC5(? 
*(? ■Stl’S'^ ^t3ifT®^?l ‘’®lWC?? ‘^tf^f5TC?s'^5T’ '-‘ll 
?1t^(8 PttffC’S ?ttffC’$ ■«)?*C>fC-?? fiTC?tf5T 

?15, C’l f’sf^ ’5t^lc*f? ’1C^T?JT ?'r??1 
?t5l '?C5W "ST^t? ^C5 ^’fi’S I ] 

'Sft’SfC^? f*fC»T '®<12tC'51? Slt'§’«T Wt®- 

vA? C? f’Tf’l'® ’5TtJIC‘?^I 

?i?1 1 »llf«fj|C?s^CJ(? C? 'S’t — ??^TfV, 

CJifB 'A? *tr?B? IT?, C®t^I?1 4«ltsi’Pt? 

C^tsitCiT? C? SttCl? ®’'’fC5T f»C? C»I6, >a? 

^f^ltC’l C>itf6t . -^ 01 ^ I 

vA^ftCiT C? fitc«l? «l?t? 5C9iCf , 'A^rtfl^t? '’SC? ’SC? 
c? «i1C‘1? ’ifPl '1C'5C^ ’Sit 'A’ltJl^t? tf’S?K»\ ?C? 
CPtCT», C^ifS vA? CBlt I C^T^tC?? C? ^C-^TC?*? 
^tPi ®?tc5T •5ft'*ii ?c? ?t5r ’SI Ji?, f^Pi “itf^fJic’P- 
’SCJT? PICPf C'^t'ATCW? ^'SI *1'?^ 

’S’SJ^ C’5T^(?1 'A’ltCJT WW ’PC? CPtCSI I ®’)T5(?'11I 
C? ?ttC?? ’St? ’St? 'ST^Jtn’FC?? ^^?, 

vA? ’lf?StPI5It? ?t?l C’PtCHI 'A’f^tC? 55|C?t, f^Pl 
Ol^tCJT? C? aJtC'f? ^’Pl^t?! ^t? ’St? C^t^ltClT? 
'Slt’S*»IC?? ^*111 I ^f??IC’5 C^t®tC^? ’P(^C?? 




’si^itJTC^ OTIS’S ?55 c? vA^ «t?c« 'Stf^ 
'5tC5ir<tr»i I 

’SltfA ?«J5T 4J??1 A^ 'Sl't^ ’pf^ ’S’tJT 

CTC“I? JTTJT1 C^*!1 C?C^ 5t5 A»JtCJ( AC^Tfs?! ; 
f?C»t?’f; *J^?C^? I 'Sjtfsi Slf’Sf?^ CTC?f%, ’5t?t 
’5(t®tCff? 'Slt’f}??5t? CStCSl fiT ; 'SttatS) C«fC?! 

^c? c’tc^'Q ’stctr? At fs? ’^?T? ^r^, ’stch? 

^ICR? iqc?! At '®f?fB '5(tf® ST'S?! spc?r^ I 

^TA?1 ?t?, ?t? f’PC? fjpc? A*J1C5T AC>iCg, *1??# 

StAC?? 'sit'^1? ?C9| C^rM^, ?C'5tCtf? ‘?f«n’ ?C9I 

C'SC^? ’I'Mt ’^Tr;iC?CS ; '5lt8fC®? ?ttc? c?»ltc^t 

^t?1 fAfsTS ?EC?C^ n?A 'sit’ftA’St? f.?tC?t ^ 
5^C?CS I 

’sitatCA? At ^f’S? ?t?tf6 si’spi If!;? 'sttAt? 
f?C>n? ’sim ^C?rs^ 1 ^C^ 5C?rS5I At ’»l5;itJtC?s 

?5C? ?^C«f»l?It’i1 A?’ ’t?!! 'S|1'#l?^t? 

C?m ’Stf’t^ ?[C?, ?t’51t?^tr^? JlCPf -Itf’Sf^C’P’SCSl? 
’ts^? CAff tc? I ’St? <1? C>it^tPtJapC?T At 

^mCA? »ICW HtA1 C’T"tf?C?C»t? CAN 5?I, A? nf?- 
f?? f?'st? t®! I f’Pi cpit ^sr «it5Kfe A«ttc5i ?c? 
CPfC? I A^t^’tt? 5t®?1 ^’Itf? fJTC? sc®l ?tc?, 


^SlC'St'SfAt? C*I!1««* '»l5',f*lf?’5 I 
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?ic3s «c?iti:?t, <ii<ttcJi 

'sirfsi 'stt’lTa »lf5! I C^1 

ii?, cac>i?i ^Ta»n5iT?i ^it«i 

bsft c^sif^ tft?ti 5ia 5i:^i 

^ '5it5(T? I atc^fg H-n cut 

c^?i^ "stt^Tg c^it I Sjt3!- 

51 »iitg |f%ii jfT^ ?Tf«r c^, ^fw 35t?cgg cacJig ’^c;? 

'«f§! '6 >41 'sitar^i fc<i 'stgc^g 

>i<pri ?ii5>?[cgp <>(tcg, ^iftf 4)t r^’^atc^tg 

isnfB gj^ 'sut ggt®f sit® ^cg i 

'siT3sfcgg cgt arc'fg gic^fg nfgsg gtgcg? ^Tg 
c^tgtcgg ^’ig gcgr.® i ®Tg®grtg gcgf >ii»JTcg 
>45R >4^^ c^s. cft^p cggtcg g^»tgc®g gc«f 
aic^fg cgt?t^3j scg, cg^tw gtgg ^gcgg 

>4gsf& fgrigc^Fg ^cg i c^Tggi at'osg ®t3i^T4*tgl 
>4gtcH fipcg fTpcg >4cg >4t af^lftcgg cgt 

>4gT« lftf®c«F gj^ gcg^ i gfg >4? 

'sttatcgg gcsf ^Txcgg 'sitgitf'gr^ gw agg jjg, g®j 
^g, ^cg?' >4'»Tgg5tg ®fgfB cgcg cgcg rg^< ?cg 
>4g; 'gRT? ^gggjT'ft C581 >8 ^nc’fg gNg*^) 
%cg I 

c^tggi ggcgj gcg c^Tcgi gi eg gg^lg^tg cg^ 
egeg gi g*4^gcg cg^ giif^ gt's =Fgcg ^g 
gtgi ^t35tgcgs ggH fgstg g>gcg i c^fggi ^Tcgi, >41 
'sgeg^ fg^ti « fg?Pi^l g^ gsge^ i 
g^igg gtsi^g g-sit fggfTgrg g^gi, cgggT^tg ’g^tg 
g^^c**! ggi, fe^^gsg*!®; 

^tgi g^g acplrcgs c^tcti gpgi:'® etg i c^tgtcwg 


>4t e fgitg g^cgtfg®! >4c^ ^teteg i 
c^iggi g^cg gsgrgcg'c® g^ifg gi ent^ gtcgi 
^lafcgg afs c^T^tegg >4t Ktf'® >4gtgg!lg tf®- 
?tcgg egg) gtgeg, >4g tf^^egs e^tggi gc'pi 
’?Tg cJ)cg I 

®igcgsg>4t'4gif6cges fg'si 'S ®tcgg geg g^g 
egrg gtgciig csli fC5c®, 'gtfg 'gtaegg f«^ggtg 
>4t ggsjft ^geg) ^?i fg? fg i «» g^tgg 
^gstg eg ^tg fgeg >4g g^g ’icgf^ '$tg 
tf®^tg cgTgt'S fgfgggi gt^cg gi, gsi c^tvgi 
eg'® ^tgeg gi, 'ga egtegg gegt ^tg gfgeg 
'gici I -grgTg >4? fl^^tgcgg agtg gt«tg ^eg, 
gfg c'®tggi '4g ■ggifgf?'® g®i®c<» ^ggfgi ’*cgi i 
fgfgfggicgg ggj fgig gg, fg'?! c^tgg) 'Itgcgg 
eg ■4gtg egeg ege^ '3Tg f&s? fweg c'stgTcgg 
m fgti e gsjugg gtg) >4tg g^i g^gegs ^cg i 
'sig fg’stMg gif egg gteg, vgf ^ia|g 
'cgtgg'tg ^i^cgg 'sjiegg wt^ g'cg i c^tgi- 
egg egt gssutggtgg) '« ^iTcgg gfg) •gg 
nfg'^i "^ge^ 3?eg i fcg f^fg^e^ eg 'sig^tg gtc^i. 
geg egegi.e^tgicgg ^igigtcgg ®'ng ^i«tcgg «(Tg"f 
fg®g gsge^ i 

'sitfg fgc^g ^gegg gl fgegf^ '®Tg afsgfg 
5tffg 1 >41 '»(Taeg eg ^ge^ — 

>4gtg'Hg *11^ '® H'^tagt^g ®e^ eg *i'3l '®iie?, — 

c®iggi at'g'g '®i ■a^t'ig '4f 

'sitaegg f'Q. e^tggi >4f af^wtg 

'^eg) I * 


• ^ae'st^f'gtg c>R««t i 
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C^PC^fl 

fiffVw? 'Sitcsil '5Jt?FtC»f 
*{c<r ?rf?i 5fsic?[ 

The night has ended. 

Put all the light of tlie lamp 
of thine own corner smudged with smoke. 
The great morning appears for all 
in the Eastern sky. 

Lot its light reveal to each others 

those who walk on the same patli. 

— Rahindranatli. 
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Yes, it is niy own wish that my seeking 
may never come to its end, 

1 desire not final fruits 

for they become a burden when gained. 

They arrive in their own time, 
they drop to the dust, 

then comes the chance for my flowers to blossom anew, 
Let mo not fear the struggle of endeavour 
and be sure of the giving that is endless 
and the delight of receiving 
in constant recurrence. 






December, 1932 
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Visva-Bharati 

Members of the Samsad (Governing body), 1933. 

Office-bearers for 1932-33. 

Achnrya. ( Founder-President ) : Rabindranath 
Togo Hi. 

ITpacharya ( Vice-President ) ; Chani Chandra 
T)utt. 

Artha-Sachiva ( Treasurer ) : Debendra Mohan 
Hose. 

Karina^Sachiva { General Secretary ) : — 
Rathindranath Tagore. 

Asst. Karma-Sachiva : Kishorimohan Santra. 
Sriniketan-Sachiva ( Local Secr(‘tary, Sri- 
niketan ) : Gourgopal Ghosh. 

Secretary, Publishing Board : Charuchandra 
Bhattacharya, 

Members of the Samsad for 1933-34. 

Prainathanath Banerjee, Suniti Kumar 
Chattorjee, Kshitiiuohan Sen, Kalidas Nag, 
Sudhir Kumar Lahiri, Surendranatli Tagore, 
Amiya Chandra Chakravarty, Kishorimohan 
Santra, Anial Home, Dhirendranath Mitra, 
Hiralal Ray, Nihar Ranjan Ray, Bijay Bihari 
Mukherjeo, Atul Prosad Sen, M. R. Jayakar, 
1), J. Irani, Ij. K. Elmhirst, Jitendramohan 
Sen, Sushobhan Chandra Sarkar, Prarnoda 
Ranjan Ghosh, E. W. Ariam, Hembala Sen, 
Probhat Kumar Mukherjeo, Vidhushekhara 
Bhattacharya, Nepalchandra Ray, Asha 
Adhikari, Kalimohan Ghosh. P. C. Lai, P. C. 
Mahalanobis, Hiron Kumar Sanyal, Surendra 
Nath Kar, Dhirendramohan Sen, and the re- 
presentative of the Ashramika Sangha, to be 
announced later. 


Alumni News 

The Annual meeting of the Ashramika 
Sangha was held at Santiniketan on the 23rd 


December, 1932. Pradyotkumar Sen presided. 
The secretary read his minutes and submitted 
the annual accounts, which were accepted. 
On the resignation of the last year’s office 
bearers the following were elected for the 
year 1933 — 34, as the members of the 
executive committee : — 

Rathindranath Tagore— Tieasurer. 

Dhirendramohan Sen — Secretary. 

Sany Ranjati Choudliury — Asst. Sccrctaiy 

Gouri Bhanja Choudliury 1 Mg, 

Kshomendiamonari Sen J 

The Executive Committee was empowered 
to elect the re})res(}ntative to the Samsad. 
Of the items of tlie meeting these may be 
noted. Tlie life membeiship fund has reached 
only the sum Ks. 500/ and the secretary 
appealed to all the members of the Sangha 
to collect twenty-five life members, to put the 
Sangha in a financially safe position. Th(3 
debt on account of the const] iiction of the 
Ashramika Sangha Cottage has almost been 
cleared and it is certain that by the end of 
this year the debt will be paid up. The 
General Secietary, Visva-Bharati, has agreed 
to consider the question of lending a room 
at 210, Cornwallis St., Calcutta, to the Calcutta 
branch of the Sangha, to be used as a 
Reading Room in the evening. It is hoped 
that the arrangement for the reading room 
will bo completed this month. 

The Ashramika Sangha has collected a 

small fund to help deserving students at 
Santyiniketan. About six stipends of five 
rupees each will be awarded this year. 

Marriage : Rama Mukherjee, formerly a 
student at Siksbabhavana, to A. B. 
Chakravarty of Bhagalpur, on the 18th 
Jan., 1933. 

. — Savitri Govind, formerly a student of 
Kalabhavana. to B. Muddukrishna, on 
the 23rd Dec., 1932. 
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Welcome Address to Prof. Davoud. 


To Aga Poure — Davoud, 

We welcomo you who have come as a 
messenger of the gieat Persian civilization to 
our land ; wo welcome you on behalf of 
Sanbiniketan and of India. 

In different chapters of our history India 
has communed with your culture ; through 
art and literature and philosophy we have 
built up a comradeship of civilization. Those 
wore the golden days of Asia’s self-expression, 
when inspite of barriers of language and 
distance her neighbouring continents carried 
on a com?rierce of the spirit, rich in the wealth 
of realization, of wisdom garnered from many 
fields of effort and achievement. 

Centuries of oblivion have intervened, the 
dust of time has covered up relics of Indians 
kinship with Iran. But the memory of that 
ancient union still runs in our blood, and in 
this great Age of Asia’s awakening we are 
once more discovering our affinities, we are 
rescuing from the debris of vanished ages the 
undying memorials of our co-operation. 

You have come to ns with that message 
of Asia’s awakening. Once more we are to 
light our lamps which ages ago Iran and India 
placed together on the altar of Asia’s common 
culture. The hymns wc then sung in lan- 
guages closely allied will yet again reverberate 


under Asia’s sky ; we shall unite our hearts 
and our minds in quest of the inmost truths 
of our soul. 

We of Asia are profoundly grateful to your 
great Monarch who with his indomitable per- 
sonality and far-reaching creative vision has 
ushet*e<l in a new age in Persia and inspired iho 
neighbouring countries with a spirit of self- 
reliance and hope. W(* take this occasion to 
offer him our deep appreciation of his gracious 
friendliness in having invited me to his 
kingdom and given me a tast(,‘ of Persia’s 
magnanimous hospitality, and in thus lending 
your services to our Visva-bharali in Santi- 
niketan. No more wonderful manner of 
expressing his cordial fellowship could be 
chosen than thus sending to us one of the 
noblest emissaries of Persia’s culture. 

Great is our joy today that we welcome 
you, our friend from Iran, to this Ashrama of 
Santiniketan, where wo have taken up the 
task of revealing the deepest mind of Asia. 
May our collaboration bind Persia and India 
close together in ties of intimate comradeship, 
uniting us once again in the responsibility 
jointly shared of restoring to the modern ago 
the great gift which Asia has to offer to 
humanity. 


January 9, 1933, 


Rabindranath Tagoie 
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Reply by Prof, Davoud. 


After tho l etnrn of your revered Dr. Tagore 
and Dinshaw Irani from Iran in June last, my 
friend Dinshaw wrote to me at Berlin in July 
last and informed me to my groat delight that 
the Persian Government had decided to estab- 
lish a Chair of Iranian Culture at tho Visva- 
Bharati University and that tho Government 
had done me the honour by offering to me 
tho occupancy of the Chair as its first 
Professor, 

There were many difficulties in my way 
which need not be recounted here, and which 
made me think at one time that I may bo 
forced to refuse the honour. However, my 
love for India, the country of the second half 
of our great Indo Aryan race, and my still 
greater love for your revered President Dr, 
Rabindranath Tagore's ideal, and the idea and 
ideal with which my country’s Government 
wore moved, made me brush aside all 
difficulties, irrespective of their results, and 
thus today I find myself amongst you. 

My first sojourn in India had lasted fur 
two years and six month8,from November 1925 
to May 192fi. I had not then the happiness 
of seeing the poet of the East and its message- 
bearer to the West, and in consequence, 
always a feeling of want had been left in my 
heart. The foice of circumstances prevented 
me from fulfilling all my wishes. In Europe 
too, with expectant heart, I was wanting to 
see him in Berlin, but your President was not 
able to make a diversion to that city in 1930. 
And specially when in 1932, I heard of tho 
poet’s visit to Persia, my heart ached to realise 
that when all my colloagiies and friends thoie 
would have the happiness of meeting the great 
poet philoshoper of India, I was singled out by 


an unkind fate to remain outside, nnd satis- 
fied myself by reading merely the accounts 
of the visit with my hungry and jealous eyes. 

I was utterly ignorant however, that the 
fate was very kind to me and was reserving 
for me a much bettor lot. For lo, not only in 
the holy land of Tagore himself, but in his 
very home and in tho centre of tho University 
founded by him, 1 have the happiness to bo in 
his company for a length of time, and as our 
Persian poet says : — '‘The ball is within, the 
loop of my bat, to carry it to the goal of 
victorious desire." 

In my first journey, side by side with the 
work which was entrusted bo me, I tried my very 
best to increase tho knowledge of tho ancient 
religion of Persia, which I was successful in 
doing by my studies here and by coming into 
contact with tho Parsi scholars of Bombay. 
This journey too. I have undertaken more in 
the spirit of a humble student, than of a 
proud professor. I am quite sure, whilst 
giving to you my friends, a picture of tho 
civilisation and culture of my own beloved and 
sacred countiy, I will at the same time receive 
from you, as a student, more and more know- 
ledge about the civilsatiqn, culture and the 
philosophy of tho great branch of my own 
Aryan race, who have made this country their 
own, I hope therefore, nob only to bo able 
to give my shaio in placing before the thin- 
kers of this great country, some aspects of 
the great Iranian culture, but I hope to 
gather and store sufficient material to be able 
in future to supplement and complete my own 
studies of the ancient culture’.of this country, 
and place the result before my own country- 
men in Persia of today. 
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I k*novv and realise that many and many 
have preceded me in the path which I am 
now taking. India, onr neighbour, — India 
with a nation, claiming the same descent as 
ours have always been in the closest of contacts 
with Iran, although because of the vicissitudes 
of time, we had allowed through neglect, the 
old ties to be sundorod. J ust as a poet had 
grieved about the result of a famine in Damas- 
cus when he said : — 

^ "Such a year of famine overtook the city 
of Damascus. 

That friends forgot to bear love for friends/ 
We too, intimate neighbours, have practically 
become like strangers to each other. We 
are waking up, however, from our sleep of 
indifference and are going to resunu' our 
ancient friend.ship and re-tie the knots that 
were unloosened by neglect. And this wo 
must do, unless we too wish to let go from 
our hands our great spiritual inheritance — 
the Aryan wisdom, and beco ne soul less and 
Godless machin(*s of efficiency as in the west. 


I am very happy therefore, that /rfter years 
ami years, I am the first person to bo officially 
sent by Iran to India and I hope that like 
my predecessor, the famous Albiruni ( 1100 
A. I). ) whose achievements I may only try 
to copy, I may try to learn and understand 
the culture of India too, and write a book 
for my own country in consequence. 

The journey of Dr. Tagore to Persia, very 
particularly drew the attention of the Persians 
to India, and just as iny dear country is 
anxious to place before you its cultun^ ancient 
and modern, so is it anxious to know about 

your culture tot) In conclusion therefore, 

I repeat that I have come not only to lecture 
before yon in my humble way about the 
cultuio of Iran, but I have come in the spirit 
of a student, to make a comparative study of 
the sister cultures of Iran and India ; for, as 
students wo meet best in the University of 
the world, and help in spreading the ideal for 
which the Visva Bharati was founded by its 
great founder, and for which it stands today. 

PourO'Davoud. 


Address to the Indojapanese Association 


Some years ago I had the real meeting 
with Japan when a great original mind, from 
these shores came in our midst. He was our 
guest for a long time and he had immense 
inspiration for the young generation of Bengal 
in those days which immediately preceded a 
period of a sudden ebullition of national 
self-assertion in our country. The voice of 
the East came from him to our young men. 
That was a significant fact, a memorable one 
in my own life. And ho asked them to make 

# Address delivered on the 15th of May, 
Tokyo). 


it their mission in life to give some great 
expression of the human spirit worthy of the 
East. It is the responsibility which every 
nation has, to reveal itself before the world, 
Obscurity should be considered almost as a 
national crime, it is worse than death and is 
never forgiven by the history of man. The 
people must bring out the best in them which 
belongs to the magnanimity of their soul 
which is their wealth that exceeds their 
imraediito and exclusive needs and recognizes 

1929, at the Kogya Kurbu ( Industrial Club 
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its respousibility to send culturnl and spiritual 
invitation to the rest of tlu^ Nvorld. He asked 
our young men to cherish in their heart a 
strong faith and a deep pride in their past 
where they enshrine the vision of the noblest 
ideals of heroism ; of devotion to truth and 
freedom, devotion to the eternal laws of 
righteousness and this, not as a critical scholar, 
laboriously picking up evidences of actual 
facts, but as a devotee lovingly conscious of 
the ideals incarnated in ancient legends, in 
epics, in mythological creations, lie said 
that if they could maintain a simple attitude 
of worshipful mind towards a gi'eat eternal 
idea which is the East, they would be able to 
summon up the strength to suffer martyrdom 
in their aspiration for a glorious future. He 
mentioned as an instance of this truth the 
writing of the great history of Japan in which 
lias been treasm(?d the inspiration of the best 
ideals of this country for the coming genera- 
tions of her children, not a critical history of 
facts but of truth which is deep in the memory 
of the peoph'. My friend, of whom T have 
spoken, was a true Japanese and I am sure 
that because of this abundant truth in him 
h(? could deeply understand the other Eastern 
peoples. And a great opportunity it was for 
us to see witli what natural ease he could 
share the life of our own people, and inspire 
in their heart an aspiration not only for the 
good of their own country but for all humanity. 
He was one of those who had the gift of 
sympathetic insight which could discover 
some abiding human truth from all obscure 
corners, and detect significant meanings from 
the most insignificant facts, which are often 
overlooked. And it was this gift through 
which he had helped our young generation to 
know better their own land, to discover the 
treasure of culture which lies hidden in the 
national mind for the people, and they had 
wonderful days of ecstasy and enthusiasm so 


long as he was in their midst. With an eager 
lovo he identified himself with the youngmen 
of those days, and they still remember him, 
The movements to which he gave impetus are 
still working in our*province, and one of those 
was the art movement in Bengal, which he 
had helped with his sympathy, understanding, 
and imagination, his instinct and experience 
about principles of art. Those youngmen 
who sat near him and listened to his words 
day after day are si ill leaping the benefit o/ 
that fruitful opportunity in the morning of 
their youth. Well, that was a very real 
meeting which happened in our country, — 
meeting with Japan. And I assure you, my 
frienils, lliat this meeting had the effect of 
drawing th(' heart of our people in Bimgal 
towards your country more than any other 
fact that has happened since then, or befoio 
that time. It was that personal relationship, 
personal inrtuenco, in whicli he represented 
the best of Japan. I say best, because it 
transcondod all local and t(^*nporary inteu'sts 
ofjapaninits love and sympathy; and he 
worked, worked day and night among a people 
wliose language he hardly understoo.l, and this 
very fact was an education for us. I reniember 
when I used to accompany him to some of 
our village fairs and other places outside the 
town, what subtle sensitiveness he displayed 
for things that had some permanent value 
which was not evident to those who were 
familiar with them. He would often buy some 
very cheap things, like simple clay oil pots 
that peasants use, with ecstasy of admiration ; 
some things in which we had failed to realise 
the instinct for ben uty which these unsophi- 
sticated villagers possessed without their 
knowing its merit. And then, after over six 
months in India, he left our country ; but 
his experience, the sentiment which was 
evoked in his mind, he has given expression to 
in a very remarkable book full of suggestive 
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beauty, and a part of which is named, '‘Ideals 
of the East^ Then I had the privilege of 
meeting him once again in America, in 
Boston, when he was th^ Ourator of the 
Boston Museum, Oriental Department, and 
I found what profound admiration he inspired 
among those cultured Americans of Boston 
who came into contact with him. On this 
occasion of our last meeting he was almost 
mortally ill and intending to come back to 
Ifis native soil. He asked me to visit China, 
promised that he would take mo over that 
country himself personally and show me the 
real China which is not quite evident to the 
shallow curiosity of the ordinary tourist mind. 

expressed very profound respect for China. 
That also revealed his great personality to mo. 
Ilis deep sympathy for India did touch us very 
greatly ; but then I found that it was nothing 
which was special in its limit ; it was only 
one of the manifestations of his understanding 
mind, his generous human sympathy. It 
enhanced my respect for him to know that he 
had almost a feeling of reverence for the 
neighbouring country of his, for which very 
often your people have not their full measure 
of sympathy and appreciation. He Avas far 
above those local and petty prejudices which 
blind our vision to all that is great in races 
to which we do not belong ourselves. Accor- 
ding to him, China was a great country with 
endless possibilities ; that the genius which 
her past history revealed, leaving its innume- 
rable memorials scattered everywhere in that 
land, still lived in the heart of the people. It 
was his wish that T should know and acknow- 
ledge this ; and that was another good help 
which he rendered me. Itat once strengthened 
my interest for that ancient land, my faith in 
her future, because I could trust him when 


he expressed his admiration for thosx? people 
who are to day living in comparative obscurity, 
whoso lamps of culture are not completely lit 
up, but who were according to him, waiting 
for another opportunity to have the fullness 
of illumination, shedding fresh glory upon the 
history of A‘«ia. When I first met him I 
neith(n’ knew Japan nor had I any experience 
of China. I came to know both of these 
countries from the personal lelationship with 
this great man whom I hat) the good fortune 
to meet and accept as one of my intimate 
friends. He was followed by three of your 
most ronowmed artists, one of whom is still 
living and I am sure has a universal reputation 
among his own count ryjoen, Yokoyama 
'laikwan ; and Jinothcr young artist, who 1 
believe is no longer living, Hishida ; and also 
another of them Katsuda. And they worked 
there, they lived with our students W'ho 
wore stimggling to help their own instincts, 
find their inspiration from their owm traditions 
and surroundings. Your artists from Japan 
wore intimate wdth these young spirits of 
great promise and the memorial of that co- 
operation is still alive in the modern Art 
movement started in Bengal. I am glad^ to 
confess to you at this meeting that one of the 
influences which acted towards the awakening 
of spirit in Bengal flowed from the heart of 
that great man, Okakura, and 1 am specially 
grateful that through him one of the most 
fruitful periods of our modern history had its 
association with Japan. And if this association 
of culture and sympathy is allow'ed to grow 
then, someday, will bo developed, not merely 
national cultures, national minds, but a 
continental mind of Asia, greatly needed and 
long waiting to be revealed. 

( to be continued ) 
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*• Visva-bharati Extension Lectures, Winter Term. 



l-En UKKK 

SUBJECT 

L.xnouage 

Hours 

Days 

1. 

R bind ra n a t h 'Fa go r c 

The Rt ligion of Man 

Bengali 

6-30 P. M. 

Thursdays 


R a t h i n d ra ua t li ’I'ag< > rc 

Evolution in Scientfic 

I'h ought 

EngH.sh & 
Bengali 

6-30 V. M. 

Saturdays f 

:b 

Anilkumar Chanda 

Modern Politieal Theories 

English 

6-30 P. M. 

Saturdays f 

4 - 

Nandalal Bose 

On Art 

Bengali 

0-30 P. M. 

Fridays 

,s. 

Prot. Poure Davoud 

On Persian C'ulture 

English 

6-30 P.M. 

Sundays 

6. 

G. D.iVIullik 

The My‘*tics of Sind 

English 

6-30 P. M. 

Mondays 

■'-7. 

Kshitinioh.niScn 

Literature of Rabindranath 

Bengali 

3 P. M. 

Thus. Sat. Mon. 

8 . 

G. Sah.ii 

Econoiriie Problems of 

Rural India 

English 

3 P. M. 

Fridays 

9 * 

P. C. Lai 

Trends in Modern ltduc 

English 

3 P. M. 

T uesdays 

lo, 

Kali Mohan Ghosc 

My Experiences in Rural 
Work 

Bengali 

3 p M. 

Siinda\s 

*11. 

. Amiyachandra Chakravarty 

English Poetry 

English 

10 .V. M. 

Saturdays 


* Not Public : Permission for attendance nnist be obtained from the lecturer, 
t Furtni.irhtly. 

N. B. No le(‘ture,s on full-moon and I’tsava days. The dates of lectures cannot be altered ; undelivered lectures 
will be jj^iv<*n on sub.sequent week-days. Alteration in hours is subject to general alteration in the time-table of the 
instittition. 


SANTINtKETAN, 

18 . 1 . 33 . 


R. N. Tagore 

Karma-Sachiva. 


TALKS IN CHINA 

BY 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

A collection of lectures delivered in China during the Far Eastern I'our of the Poet 

in May and June, 1924, 

Printed on Antique paper. Demy 8vo., 157 pages. Price Rs. 1/8. 

announcementT 

2^he Visva-Bharati News is puhlisked every month, 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 

Indian : ... ... ... One Rupee 

Foreign : .. Three Shillings 

U. S. A. : ... ... Fifty Cents 

Single Copy : ... Two Annas 

Post F ree 

Suhscription may he remitted to — 

General Secretary^ Vitva-Bharali, 

Santiniketan, Bengal. 

Printed & Published by Dr, Amir Alt at the Santiniketan Press, 

P. 0. Santiniketan, Disf. Birbhum. 
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By Nandalal Bose 


Volume L March, 1933 Number Nine 


Ther(‘ ha.s been roluted in one of our Bengali epics the legend of a me icbaiit wlio was 
a devout worshipper of vShiva the Good, the Pure,— Shiva who represents the principle of 
rehut»diation and the power of self control. This tnan was perpetually persecuted by a deity, 
the fierce Snake-goddess, who in order to divert his allegiance to herself inflicted the endless 
power of her malignance upon her victim. Through a series of failures, deaths and disasteis 
he was at last compidled to acknowledge the superior merit cd* the divinity of frightfulness. 
The tragedy does not lie in the external fact of the transfer of homage from one shrine to the 
other, but in the moral defeat implied in the ascribing of a higher value of truth to the 
goddess of success,— the personification of unscrupulous egotism,— rather than to the god of 
moral perfection. 
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Santiniketan 

The waterworks at Santiniketan was 
optsned by the Hon*ble Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy 
on the lUh Feb. at 8 A. M. Many distin- 
guished visitors and the President attended 
the ceremony, 

••• 

We regret *o announce the death of 
l)j\ H. Collins, at Adyar. Dr. Collins 
was engagijd in rt^soarcdi work from 1025 to 
1931 at the Vidya-bhavana. Ho was invited 
by the Director (Jenenil, Archaeological Survey 
of India in connection with his work on the 
Indus Seal. At Santiniketan, in addition to his 
resoarch work Dr. Collins acted as a lecturer 
on ludo Irunean philology. 

• • • 

We record, also, with deep regret the sad 
death of Srimati Asoka Bose who was a stu- 
dent in the school department from 1927 to 
1929 We offer our sincere condolence to the 
bereaved parents. 

• « • 

Abha Adhikan rcsignc’d her office as 
Rector on the 15fch Feb, 1933, on grounds of 
health. Dhircndraniohan Sen has been appoin- 
t<'d in her place. It appears, from now onward, 
it will he the policy of the institution to lun 
the college and the school as one unit as far 
as practicable. 

Alumni News 

The tbilowing will constitute the committee 
to award Ashramika-Sangha stipends at 
Santiniketan; — Rathindranath Tagore Satyen- 
dninath Bisi and Dhirendramohan Scn. 

Marriage — Srimati Lila Roy, formerly an 
Adhyafiika to Dr.S.K. Mazumdar in Calcutta 
on the 19th Feb., 1933. 


Sriniketan 

The following was the programme' of the 
Anniversary of Swniketan, the Institute of 
Rural Reconstruction ; — 

5th Feb Sunday : 

Bniti baluka Rally 8 30 A. M. 

Distiibution of prizes and the 

Geneial Meeting of Biati balakas. 

Pn‘skleut : Dr. Bidharichamba Kay 11 AM. 

Musical Entertainment, 

Kavi etc. 4 pm. otiwaid 

Cth Feb. Monday : 

The Annual Meeting of Sriniketan 

Address by Rabindranath 8 A. M. 

The ‘Depiessed Class' Conference 
and Nagara Kirtan 

President -Mr. Satcowiipati Roy 1 p. M. 

Musical Entertainment — 

YatrUt Baul etc d P, M. onvvuid 

7 th Fob. Tuesday : 

The Annual Meeting of Visva bharati 

Central Co-operative Bank 1 p. M. 

Cattle Show. 4 30 P.M. 

Musical En to 1 tain me lit 6 P. M. onward 

The Brati-balakas and their leadeis arc to be 
congratulated on their excellent performance 
in their rally this year. The boys of Siksha- 
Satra fought hard to retain their champion* 
ship and they retained it with 38 points to 
their credit. The Brati balakas of Laldaha 
deserve a special mention for their excellent 
collection and their handicraft. On tho6bh Feb. 
the arrival of the delegates to the "Depressed 
Class'*Conference, could not fail to impress the 
onlookers with thoir enthusiasm and the 
organisers of the conference must have felt 
gratified that the pains they had taken were 
certainly rewarded. 
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Rammohan Roy 

Rabindranath Tagore. 


It takes time to understand and appreciate 
any rare personality who comes at an age 
when his country has lost itself and contra- 
dicts its own majesty. His voice sounds 
painfully discordant only because the people 
have allowed the strings of their own instru- 
n»ent to slacken and fail to make them 
harmonise with the music of truth which 
once originated in the sublime height of 
their natuio, 

Rammohan Roy was one such man who 
had been rudely rejected by his country which 
refused to bo reminded of the responsibility 
of its great inheritance while clinging with 
desperate infatuation to its degeneracy. But 
the occasion was urgent and therefore his 
appearance in the midst of an angry annoyance 
was inevitable. He came to represent the 
change of season which must follow the long 
indigence of drought and bring the wealth of 
shower which inspires in the heart of a par- 
ched up baroness a magnificence of life. It 
seems like a bewildering surprise, such a 
shifting of scene, and its fulness of meaning 
must wait to be unfolded till the harvest 
ripens and the reapei*s no longer hesitate to 
acknowledge it. Rammohan came to his 
countrymen as an unwelcome accident stupen- 
dously out of proportion to his surroun lings, 
and yet he v^as the man for whom our history 
has been watching through the night, the 
man who is to represent in his life the com- 
plete significance of the spirit and mission of 
the land to which he belonged. It was a 
lonely life* but it had for its comrades the 
noble path^seekors who pi^ceded him in India, 


whose courage was supreme in their adventure 
of truth. 

It is a matter of infinite wonder that at an 
obscure age of narrow piovincialistn Rammohan 
should be able to bring as a gift to his people 
who did not understand him, the mind that 
in its generous sympathy and understanding 
comprehended the best aspiration of the East 
and West, the mind that opened to itself the 
confluence of cultures on which have ever 
come sailing great epochs of civilisation The 
vision of the modern age with its multitude 
of claim and activities shone clear before his 
mind’s eye and it was he who tiuly introduced 
it to his country before that age itself com- 
pletely found its own mind. 

We in India, have occasions bitterly to 
blame our destiny, we have reasons to deplore 
our past and despair of our future but at the 
same time we have the right to hope for the 
best when we know that Rammohan has been 
born to us. Such a marvellous fact has to be 
fully realised by us through series of years, 
and great as is the glory that it carries in 
itself, great will be our shame in proportion if 
we fail in the least to offer him our best recog- 
nition even after a century of his death. Let 
us be worthy to own him by our capacity to 
undei^tand him and willingness to dedicate to 
him our proud homage of gratitude. For a 
long time we have kept him aloof from us as 
an alien and thus proved ourselves small, but 
the opportunity has come today when we can 
show that tho countiy that produces great 
messengers of truth know how greatly to 
receive them. 
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Address to the Indo' Japanese Association 

Rabindranath Tagore 

( Continued from page 73 ) 


My fiienda, yon all know what a gieat 
forre it is in Europe that these wostorn peoples 
hfive 8uch a thing as the continent d conceit 
of minds It is a very real power, this cultural 
CO operation and bond of intelloctnal fellowship. 
Tt is a veiy great fact in human hisloiy. All 
tha several countries of thnt continent contri- 
bute to a common coffer their individual 
wealth of mind and intellectual treasure' has 
beoin accumulating for centuries in the West. 
The important fact which we have to keep in 
mind is tluit they do not all. have one language. 
There was a time in the Middle Ages when 
Latin was the common language of culture 
but that was not the most glorious period of 
Euiropean civilization. ThiOie is no doubt that 
this classical language was the seedplot in 
wliich all the scholars of Europe had done 
their part of sowing the seeds. But then, 
when the shoots came up, the transplantation 
had to be done in different soils of languages 
tliat were, living, and that was the great 
opportunity that Euiope has had, And now, 
though the different European countries have 
different languages and als(^ to some c'xtont 
different teinpenunonts, different kinds of 
gifts, still thi'y have this marvellous illumi- 
nation of a combined cultuio which now 
dominates the whole of the world because of 
a great power t/hat luvs been generated wdth 
this itilellectusil and<spirituali co-operation of 
min<k I believe that such good fortune has 
never occuned to any other continent,>iiever 
such great truth of humanity revealed. It 
proved /that when human minds with their 
respective/ capacities work togdtheiv 4 very 
gtv»at potent power. is,genciated tbnt hm in it 
immortal life ; and this in thn highest lesson 


which we can accept from European civili- 
zation Wluui we talk about European civi- 
lization we use a term which is leal in its 
meaning, it is an undoubted fact But when 
the}^ gliblj^ talk of tlie Oriental mind and 
cnltiiie, they do not realize lliat wo have not 
yet been able to develop a univeisal mind, a 
groat background ofOiiental cultuiea. Our 
cultures aie too scatterial. They yet have not 
any possibility of interconnc'ction and owing 
to that they have their provincialism, some- 
thing which is peculiar to iMch people with 
their idiosyncracy and mannerism that genoially 
has the charnclei of stammering in tlieni. 

Feculiarit) is not a thing of which we can 
be proud. llnupumess of th(‘ individuals 
is great because that uniqueness has in it tlu‘ 
essential element of univmsality. Wliat is 
nariow in its lango of oxpiession, is exclusive, 
and therefore it does not giv (3 us a peinuinent. 
strength of truth. Theie are certain (jiialities 
ill your civilization, the gifts which Ja^Uii 
has, that aie unique. They aic ’most admi- 
rable, not because they are pf'ciiliar to Japan, 
but bebause. in their uniqueness, they cairy 
a universal aspect which can b(‘ gladly accepted 
and proudly owned by either people, also if 
they have th(' oppoitunity iand wisdom to 
do so. a For instance, it* should give us real 
delight when we fiml ^ome perfect aitistic' 
expression in yv»ur soil, finding its way to 
India and to Euiope. It !s a narrow mirui^i 
vofd of ‘light, thfSt. cannot feel t ho pride of 
it,, pride for all humanity to* be able to know* 
that these things of eternal value have bebm 
produced in the hiiotony nof map. And we 
can meet on jthui ground of culture, which, 
though unique in each individual race, has 
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iks inoxhaiisfablo human appeal. Japan has 
offered her invitation to all time and to all 
parts of the world, in whatever is of immortal 
value in her work of self ex^irossion, in her art, 
in her traditions, thdt express some sensitive 
qualities of heart, her courtesy, and power of 
self control, great dignity of behaviour, which 
T have daily' had the opportunity to admire, 
and deeply wished that our people also could 
receive inspiration from thcmi without feeling 
?he least sense of humiliation. M^h are great 
borrowers, for when we borrow things of 
lasting merit from other’ people, we can claim 
our birthright to possess them, All real 
great things belong’to all Countries, and men 
of great genius connot be confined in a 
classific/iitioni to any one particular race or 
country. Such great geniuses have been 
born in all j>a.j ts of the world spreading the 
brotherhood of men. Those great hearts, who 
are like mountain peaks overtoworing in their 
altitude, rise far above the soil that supports 
them and from that height, which is in the 
heart of the eternal, they can Scan the distant 
hoiizons and realize the fundamental unity in 
all difTm’enc6}S around them. You have, I am 
sure, such great minds in your country, who 
have their feet on the soil of this land and 
their minds in the sky,— the universal realm 
of visions — the visions which rise from great 
souls ' from all parts of the world and hover 
and mingle in a transliiscent atmosphere. I 
have had the giHiat good fortune to know 
such individuals in the west and in the east, 
vvlio have their pride Jh humanity who 
radiate iufiuences round them ' which* are for 
Hiiving human ra^es from race ijealousy and 
suspicions bred : of irrational pnejudices.. It is 
all the more needed in these dark days of 
dissensions* of cults. of lies, messages from the 
hjaight that rise above- the dust, and the mist 
q| the * baser i passioris of man. Thb voioo fre’m 
the calm of thith* the truth or human unity 


and the hope of a dawn, when ^^ith the 
advent’ of height we shall bo able to recognise 
in the faces of each other, the friends, the 
kindred. My friends, I feel certain that 
those of you who are listening to, me today, 
know and have met such individuals among 
yourselves lb may bp that they still live in 
obscurity ; it may be that iheir names will 
never appear in history, but they are always 
disseminating light nroimd theni and are 
silently building up the salvation of man. I 
appeal to you who belong to Japan, who have 
shown indomitable courage and fortitude in 
the modern struggle of race, accepted the 
responsibility of the present age of progress 
and have taken your honoured place in the 
comity of nations I appeal to you, be m^t 
content with the exclusive possession of ,wlmt 
you have received from the hands of fortune. 
This is a time for you to be generous in 
your hospitality, the rnei it of which virtue is 
acknowledged by all peoples of the East. 
Hospitality to distant nice should be ah 
expression of patriotism for one’s own country. 
Whenever I come to Japan I realise this in 
her atmosphere nob only ip evident nets and 
words but in all subtle shades of expression, 
in .all your things of beauty, We t^at come’ 
from outside accept this call with , grati tiKle.- 
And at the sarnie time, I must confess* 
because I feel almost a personaLprido in this 
building up of your modern history, . pride fts 
an Asiatic,, therefore, L often ,feej ; misgivings 
at any thing that casts dark shadows upon 
the course of your. progress. I have, sometimes 
suffered the pain of such doubts; h.avonT:! 
seen, in the West manifestations of the 
national pride which gloats on the humilia- 
tion of ^ its neighbours and fellow beings 
without knowing that such huiniliation 
comes back ' to itself ? I have seen in the 
West the immense, monstrous pride ;iu !some 
glory that they exolusiyoly claiui and want to 
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proserve*for thoir own nation. Unloitunately 
in the wake of some othor evils these germs 
from the diseased hearts of the nation have 
come to us floating from the West and our 
treatment of alien races in the East is begin- 
ning to show sins of that supercilious 
contempt and want of consideration which in 
the VVest is justified in the name of patriotism. 

A great problem has come to you, my 
friends of Japan, Now you have something 
you never had in your history, yon have a 
dependency. You have also a neighbouring 
nation which .is not equal to you in itsstiength 
of arms. And you have to deal with these 
races, those neighbours to whom itisso danger- 
ously easy for you to bo unjust with impunity. 
May I be frank with you and say that when I 
chance to ht^ar of some irntances of ill-treat- 
ment to Koreans and to others who aie l(‘ss 
fortunate than yourselves, it hurts me very 
deeply causing keen disappointment ? I have 
ever wished that Japan, on Ix'halfofall Eastern 
peoples, will reveal an aspect of civilization 
which is generally ignored in other parts of 
the world It should be greatly rich in the 
wealth of human relationship, even in its poli- 
tics. The generosity in human relationship 
I claim as something special to the East. We 
do acknowledge our human lesponsibilities 
to our neighbours, to our dependents, to all 
those who are related to us and this personal 
element in our civilization is something which 
we cannot to Wse. Science impei*sonal| 
and scientific diplomacy and scientific organi* 
zations of alt kinds are developing this aspect 
of impersonal dealings with human beings 
which, even if Mt always painful, is always 
humiliating. Certiinly it is owing to this that 
industrial class wars are now being waged 
every wbeve, Ths conflict between man and 
woman, between master and dependent, between 
neighbours, has bectune UficontroUable, beeause 
the bonds of human it^laiionship have snapped 


or become loose. Everything is ordered with 
a precision which is perfect, but mechanically 
perfect, which has callously divesud itself of 
all tdements of human sen ti incut, ignored all 
injunctions of the codes of honour thut ever 
refused meanly to cling to calculating utility. 
More than once 1 have had oppoi tun i ties to 
talk to the Koreans who brought their piob 
lems t) me. I explained to them my views 
and said that with the changed conditions in 
the present ago no small countries van expeclt 
protection in their geographical ban iers, solely 
through their own small ?esourc<*s and imper- 
fect training and education. And such holp- 
les.sness has rendered all the weak spots of 
the human world danger-centres of p>litical 
storms like areas of rat ified air inevitably in- 
viting a heavier host of wind to a turbulent 
rush of cyclone. No great nation, for the 
sake of self-preservation, can allow such weak 
spots in its ncighbourhoo I to lemain out of 
its control, for that is sure to afford vantage 
grounds bo its enemies ; and neither is it safe 
for the weaker people themselves to be left 
alone. And therefore the problems befoio the 
Koreans n to cultivate the moral .strength 
which will enable them establish a mutual 
relationship, honourable for both aides. The 
moral danger is no less great fV»r the people 
who unfortunately have the evil oppoitunity 
of exercising absolute power upon a weaker 
race, and for the sake of keeping up a high 
standard af national character which after all 
is the only source of permanent strength for 
the people it is imperatively necessary for the 
ruUng nation to allow the subject race to find 
in themselves enough strength to be able to 
remind their rulers that they have to be jhel, 
honest, sympathetic and respectful. It h 
meet for the victors to maintain the pride of 
their righteousness by allowing rights to those 
who connot forcibly wron<^h it away from thegi 
and those who as human beings, have their 
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inalienible claim upon human sympathy. You 
can establish your lasting kingdom, if you can 
help your subjects to greatness and to self- 
government by training them up into self- 
confidence and bringing out into light all 
latent power of self-expression. You must 
know that the day comes when the defeated 
have their chance for revenge ; that people 
have long memories and wrongs rankle deep 
in their heart ^ times of trouble are sure to 
ooino to all nations when the weak can bring 
fatal disaster to the stronger. The warnings 
of Providenc(» are often silent and politicians 
do not heed to them. They have not the far- 
sighted vision ; they live in the dusky den of 
the immediate present. And therefore I appeal 


to you as representatives of your people, win 
their love when you can be foolish enough to 
bully into a sullen subjection, make them 
trustwojthy by trusting them and by respec- 
ting them, train them into self respect which 
is for your own good. Let the best mission of 
statesmanship be carried on in an atmosphere 
of sympathy and understanding in the grate- 
ful heart of a people, the best of all back- 
grounds for the creation of the national gonitis. 
And before I leave, let mo hope that I have 
not hurt the susceptibilites «»f my audience, 
when in a gonuino spirit of sympathy 1 have 
offered them my message, Ihentby offering the 
best homage that. I can render them 


Santiniketan, 
Augmt St 19JS, 

Dear Charlie, 

I have read your book on Christ. It made 
me think. The mode of self-expression 
in a Christian life is in love which works, in 
that of a Hindu it is in love which contem- 
plates, enjoys the spiritual emotion as an end 
in itself. The attitude of mind that realises 
the super-human in a human setting has 
rendered a great service to civilizatin, just as 
its perversion has been the cause of an awful 
and widespread mischief. You know> how all 
through my life, my idea of the divine has 
concentrated in Man the Eternal and 1 find 
that in your own religious experience. You 
have the same idea centred in a concrete 
historic personality. Evidently it' strongly 
helps you in ^ the realisation of perfection in 
your life and it must be a source of unfailing 


consolation to yon to be able to feed in your 
constant love a divine ootntadeship in Christ. 
The mental and physical energy stored up for 
ages in your western constituttion urges you 
to activities that are saved from aberration 
when they are related to a living centre of 
Truth. Instances of heroic devotion and 
unselfish sacrifice springing from that souice 
aic most valuable for us in order to keep us 
firm in the faith in the abiding tiuth in the 
immoitul. And I know you have be«m of 
help to your fellow beings not merely for some 
individual benefits that you may have ren- 
dered them but for a direct inspiration that 
gives us certainly of the ultiittate greatness 
of Man. 

With love, 

Ever yours. 

Babindranath Tagore 
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Shntiniketan Water- Works. 


The Hon'bje B. 

\\n t & 

1 d<*crn itagr(‘at, honour that I liavc had this 
o^jporlutiiiy of joining you in your festivity. 
This Sjujiinik«‘tan is a place of pilgiiinagj 
to us. A visit to this place leuiiuds one that 
this secltnled cortier of t he country was once 
the seat meditation of orio of our great 
Rishis. (iradiially it has grown into the 
sphorii of aetixities of oiie of the greatest, 
poets of the* woild Tin* nctivities of a poet — 
doosidt it sound like a contradiction in terms ^ 
And yet oiir Pool has actually entangled 
hims(df in a woiId of inlensne realities which 
hfive dragged himself out of 'the realm of poetic 
cioa\tion.s> Ho is (Ui the oiie hand alning 
ipopunuMit of Iridhui cull me and on the other 
ho has qomhimMl in liimscdf all that is best in 
tho East and in tlie Wi‘.st The ( xpt*ctant 
world today awaits his message 

He has built up this Ashrama anew with 


P. Sinha-Roy. 

• 

a \icw to infusing new life into the decadent 
culture of India. This Visva-bhaiati has 
evolved itself out of a modest beginning, of a 
few simple huts. It is no longer the small 
im^titution that it \mis in its inception. Tho 
Visva bharati has now giowii into a pretty 
little gai den-city. Hence for the last few 
years watoi su})})ly ba^s be<‘n one of its piob- 
iems Persistent elfoi is on your part have itt 
last solved the problem. ' It ' is ' indeed a 
matter of great joy that an Indian Engineer- 
ing concto’M l^is becoi .able to nunove this 
longhdt want, where many luninont engineeis 
have fiiiled. I have much pleasure today 
in ojxming this \^ater'\^orks. 1 hope it'will 
remove }our scaicity of \\at<u’ and tlu» 
neighbouiing villages will b(‘ benefited, by it. 
With the blessings of the Poet with us let me 
now declare the waler-vNorks open. 


^ Tianslation of'the address delivered, in B<uigali, at Santiniki'tan on the llth F(‘b on 
jLhe occasion of opening the the \valer-iWor»ks of the iiit^fitution 
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THE MEETING 


Tho lamp had gone out in the desolate house 

when the traveller from the far land burst o])en the door 

and in the dark kid his burden upon the sleeper’s breast. 

Through the dumb hours she dreamt 

that it was tho burden of her own fate 
and despaired of the sunrise 

and gladness of uncurnbered life. 

The day dawns at last ; she struggles to raise up her head, 
for she hears the song of the soaring wings, and cries: 

“Thou who hast helped me in the agony of my awakening, 

0 stranger, be my friend, and help me in the fieedom of my limbs ; 
let mo join thee in a common road of pilgrimage,” 
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Santiniketan 

Invited by Rai Bahadur Rajeswar Bali, 
the Secretary of the Annual Musical confer- 
ence orj^anised under the auspices of the 
Marris College* of Music, Lucknow, a party 
of students had been to Lucknow early this 
month ( March ) and gav(^ performance of the 
Poet’s lyrical dramas "Nabina”, for one night 
and 'hSap-Mochana for two nights in connection 
with the above celcrbrations. The Ianguag<* 
difficulty as also other anticipated inconve* 
niences, owing to the short notice before the 
performance, were happily overcome, and the 
performances were highly appreciated by tlu^ 
audience including maii}^ distinguished offi* 
cials and the elite of the city. Our special 
thanks arc due to Rai Bahadur Rajoswar 
Bali, who inspite of his multifarious pre- 
occupations gave every attention to the party. 
We are also grateful to our fiionds Sjts. Asit- 
Kumar Haidar, Atulprasad Sen, Dhurjati 
))rosad Mukherji, Nirmalkurnar Siddhanta 
and many others who helped the paity. 

Suremlranath Kar, of Kala-Bhavami, has 
been commissioned by the Theosophical 
Society, Benares, to prepare a plan for the 
buildings to be constructed by tliat Society 
for the Moritessori School and other kindn^d 
educational institutions in Benares. 

y 

Dooi lion^ A new novel by Rabindranath 
Togore had just been published. Price Re 1. 

The following Vidyabhavana Research 
Memoirs have been published : — 

( 1 ) Modern Movements in Islam. 

by Dr. J. Germaaus. Rs. 4. 

( 2 ) Brahma Sutras of Badarayana 
By Kapilesvvar Mishra. Rs. 3. 


The Visvabharati has lost one of its loyal 
supporters in the recent death of I. B. Sen 
which occurred in Paris. 

Mr. Son was a life-member of the Visva- 
Bharati, a member of the Sarnsad and Karnia- 
Samiti for a number of years, and Artha- 
Sachiva { 1'reasurer ) for two years. He 
resigned the office of Artha-Sachiva in Feb., 
I932 on the (»vc of his tlopMrlino for a 
world tour. He also served Visva-Bhari);ti 
as its legal adviser. 

We offer tl\e horeavcMl family <’.ur sincere, 
condolences. 

Sriniketan 

The Visva-Bliarati Institute of Rural 
Reconstruction has taken up the very useful 
work of rendering medical service to the 
villages. It is needk'ss to emphasise that certain 
forms of pestilence cruelly crush the villages 
in India and rob them of the joy which was 
once all their own. Anv scheme for tluj well- 
being of the village should therefore always 
include th(‘ necessary item of organising nu di- 
c.il help in a manner commensurate with the 
economic condition of th(^ villagers. The Vill- 
age Welfare Department of the Institute 
of Rural Reconstruction undertook this work 
some months ago, and has by this tinie a re- 
markable record to its credit. Besides its 
social and economic activities for the all-round 
improvement of the village life, it has very 
successfully helped in starting Co-operative 
Health Societies acting under instructions 
of competent medical experts of the Insti- 
tute whose services arc available to the villa- 
ges whenever necessary. The spirit of co- 
operation is thus cemented through an effec- 
tive channel with the result that the move- 
ment is rapidly gaining ground over wider 
areas winning the confidence and sympathy 
( Continued on Page 90 ) 
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High Culture of The Sindhi Fakir 

By Wayfarer 


It is from the village and from the waj^side 
that the peoj)l(^ in India have always heard 
the heart-gladdening truth that there exists 
Light, which shines even in our darkness. 
The mendicant minstrel has sung of it to the 
dwellers in tin; city as well as to the tillers of 
the soil. But it is only the seemingly passive 
peasant who often succeeds in crossing th(j 
frontieis of tlu^ finite and touching with 
the wing of song or story tJie heights of 
tho infinite. Why ? Because our cousin, 
the townsman, believes that he will be able 
to see tho light while In.* sits in the dark 
dungeon, which h(3 is over building with 
bricks of breathless hurry and hunger-bogotten 
worry. He forgets that this material is 
opaque and that ho might M’ait till eternity, 
if he lives within doors, for the kiss of light. 
Against this, "our poor relation”, who works 
far away from tlui maddening crowd, who 
watches the stars coming out every night 
with rhythmic slowness ; who observes tlie 
floweis in the field giowing to their fulfilrnont 
in a leisurely fashion, holds that tho wealth of the 
Spirit is amassed in a ha.stc-frco atmosjdieia*. 
l^he roads in our cities are paved with the skulls 
and skeletons of those who have been crushed 
in the machine, but tho far-off bye paths arc 
carpeted with the fragrance of spiritual 
freedom Let me quote Iiere a snatch from 
one of tliti songs of a village mystic of 
Bengal : — 

“Oh cruel man of urgent need, must you 
scorch with fire the mind which is still in a 
bud ? You will burst it into bits, destroy its 
perfume in your impatience. Do you not see 
that my lord, the Supreme Toaclicr, takes 
ages to perfect the flower and never is in a 
fujy of haste V* 


The above observations flitted across my 
mind when, not long ago.— thanks to the 
courtesy of my friend, tho manager of the 
Voumj Hiiil(li>v of Karachi, I had the rare 
jdeasure of looking through the unpublisluMl 
collections of Sindhi folk-songs and folk loro 
of the late Dr. Motiram of Hyderabad, Sindh. 
He luid, I am told, a passion for meeting the 
so-called madcaps, minstrels and mendicants 
and drawing th(*m out in an engaging con- 
versation. Whenever he asked them their 
names invariably he got the reply. ”I know 
not except that they cal) me mad.” Thus 
was his begging bowl filled slowdy and steadily 
witli grains of gold. I shall now share some of 
these with the readers of th(3 Visva-hharati 
News : — 

When the sinner was summoned before 
the J^ord he was told, “Were your sins 
recounted within the hearing of other men, 
tho mob might stone you to death”. 

"Beware”, was the sinner’s reply, "If I 
started recounting your favours 1 would 
enlist more sympathy on my side”, 

"Villain, hold your tongue ; I have done 
with you”, and He dismissed the sinner. 

A Sufi loft his kinsfolk and having lodged 
himself underneath a tree, tho proud pijHtl 
of the wilderness, spent there his days when 
some rare straggler entertained him on 
crumbs of bread or broken fruit. 

Years after, riding a caparisoned Arab, a 
well- attired magnificent looking person came 
galloping to the oasis. 

The hermit immediately knew him for he 
belonged to the same brotherhood. He, in 
very strong terms, condemned the luxurious 
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life that ill accorded with the tenets of his 
creed. 

The other smiled and coun8el(;d "I am not 
blind to the potentialities of renunciation to 
which you seem just now pledged ; but» child, 
yon are sure to moderate your tone when you 
begin to realise what it means to renounce 
the renunciation*^. 

The fearless Mansur, pending the pronoun- 
cement of his Hontence, was consigned to a 
dtingeon, dark and dingy, At eve. the guard 
noticed that ho had spread his carpet to 
engage in prayer. 

''Why worship if it be true, as you say, 
‘He am T ?” queried the sentinel. 

"Who else can render unto Him what is 
iluc to Him came th(3 answer. 


Guru Gobindsingh would enshrine in the 
Golden Temple, the holy Granth committed 
to his care. 

Thousands, rich as well as poor, were 
pouring in to lay their offerings at the feet 
of their Master. 

A figure, half nude, famished, conscious of 
his plenty, stood aside to let others jias.s He 
had with him a few coppers, for wdiich he had 
paited with his loin-cloth. 

The Master received him ivarrnly and 
expressed his gratitude for his bit. 

The disciples felt nettled at the display 
of so much warmth. 

The Master exphiined, adding, "The 
foundation stone of the edifice shall now be 
truly laid”. 

Sheikh Shibli had been ill for some time. 

The physician-in-chief to His Majesty the 
King was ordered to attend on the sick 
Sufi. 

Signs and symptoms were noted and doso 
and diet prescribed. 


Sheikh Shibli, when the physician was 
about to take leave, opened his eyes and 
enquired of the learned doctor if ho believed 
in the Divine Dispensation. 

The physician nodded in the affirmative. 

"Then, why,” whispered the sage, "assume 
to dispense whnt has been already assured ?” 

"What I had of you, and what I have re- 
garded as my own.” Shah Abdul Latif was 
heard addressing his followers, "have beo^n 
written against mo, as items of illegitimate 
satisfaction.” 

In his boyhood Shah Abdul Latif disap- 
l^eared from the hoim^ of his parents. 

Months after ho was discovered in a desert 
place, buried in the sands, covered right up to 
the neck. The parents were overjoyed to 
learn that their missing treasure had been 
unearthed. 

“0 (>hild,” endearingly enquired the 
weeping parent, "of all places, what made you 
seek such an one V* 

"Father,’’ replied the impenitent boy, "I 
so much longed for the embrace of the Motheu- 
Farth.” 

Zanoon was returning from Jerusalem. 

On the way he met an old, venerable dame, 
bent doubhs clad in raiment, patched and 
threadbare, hobbling, in the direction of the 
Holy City. 

"Whence comes thou, moth(‘r mine ?” 

“Frotn God.^> 

“Whither bound”. 

‘ To the Lord.” 

Zanoon, ore he wished her good-bye, offered 
a piece of gold to the old lady. 

The dame declined it with thanks, and 
added, with a smile, *‘No such toll is collected 
at the gate.” 
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Sheikh Shibli, torch in hand bent his steps 
in the direction of the holy place. 

‘‘State your purpose,” wa.s demanded of 
him at the gate» 

* To set the temple on fire.” 

Avaunt \ you infidel, if you valiu^ your 
life,*^ growled the other, 

“The edifice shall be razed for He always 
hides behind its walls.” 

. Bula Shah was humming to himself: 

So apt to forget that the grave is the goal. 

Why raise such hue and cry, when the 
traveller, tired of the inn, prepared to resume 
his march ? 

The shrine and the temple hide many a 
thief, many a rogue. 

The prayer heard is not the prayer uttered 
within those walls. 

Shall a Hindu or a Moslem ever settle the 
right to bury or to burn ? 

But Bula Shah dare not disclose the Truth 
to make it current coin. 

Half fixmished, with his bones almost bare, 
he lingered to gaze at the bust of a pretty 
damsel. 

‘‘Provision for the unborn,” he sighed ami 
moved on. 

“Thy whereabouts, my friend r was 
demanded of the vagrant. 

“Never thought of that,” was the calm, 
cool reply. 

The Khalifa of Sehwan, dressed in a robe, 
patched and begrimed, was seated, as usual 
on his threadbare carpet, under a thatched 


roof, from which wore suspended perclTes and 
pots, for the cooing pigeon and the ehirrupy 
sparrow. 

A grandchild came running to tell his 
sire that, on the morrow, the prince was 
honouring their house with his presence. 
“You must change your clothes and we must 
decorate the house.” 

“Nay”, growled the old man, “to adoin or 
embellish is unmanly”, 

‘rho errand-boy daily returned with the 
empied plate. He would encpiire, “Sure, you 
deliverefl the fruit to Ranjhu”. “Madam,” 
he would answer, “how may I know ? There 
are several of them, and they all look so alike.” 
One morning she attached a slip that read, 
“Acknowlege the gift.” The messanger return* 
ed with the covered plate. On removing 
the cover, she saw an ounce of human flesh. 
She brightened, “Surely my Ranjhu is one of 
them.” 


Watayo summoned his disciples in the 
village, in which he was horn, and announced 
his intention to depart. 

Hindus and Moslems —for he was wor- 
shipped both by the infldol and the faithful — 
were busy making ])reparations for the funeral 
rites. 

(Quarrel arose over the right to bury or to 
burn and the parties came to blows. 

Watayo, hearing of the scuffle, issued out 
of his hermitage, and addressed his followers. 

“Disciples you seem divided even while I 
live. I go to seek another spot, where my 
remains can create no contention.*^ 

And Watayo disappeared. 
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Malaria Mosquitoes 

By Harry G. Timbres, M. D., D. M, 

Sriniketan, Bengal 


When Ronald Ross began his grtiat work 
in fixing the evidence on the inostpiito as 
being solely rt'sponsible for the transmission 
of malaria he knew of no rigid differentiation 
between thi^ species of mosquitoes. 

Since tlum an (mormons amount of work 
has been done in all })arts of the world in tlu^ 
differtmliation and classification of mosipiito 
species. It has n<iC been many years since 
malariologists have imuK' tlie discovery that 
th(^ ability to t:ansmit malaria is confined to 
a compaiatively few sjiecies of anopheliiui 
rno.s(|uitoGs In India there ar(* pen haps 140 
dilierent s[)ecies of anophelim* mos(|uitoes 
known One or two new species are being 
discjovered every year, and other mosquitoes, 
( hal. weiv formerly legarded as local vaiieties 
of already known speci(‘s, are being found to 
be really siqiarato sjiecitss. But of the 140 
odd speades now known to exist, perhap.s not 
mor(' than a dozen have be(m definitely incri- 
minaUMl in the transmission of malaria. 

riu^ most common (jarri(‘rs of malaria in 
India are eul iclfacirs, A. 

{ includ<‘s . 7m/n?*mas and ^1. liMoni^ of a 
moH* recemt classification ), A. stephe*u^i, A. 
stipe, rpivhix and possibly A 'jjhiliji> 2 mte^KsiH. 
Other specicis, such as A, fuliftinosus, A. 
palltdu'i and A. va<jtis have deeii iiicriminated 
as temporary carrieis under special conditions, 
hut so far tlu^y have not b(.'eii legarded as 
playing a peimanently important role in 
malaria in India. A, hyrcaviis (sinensis) 
and .1. stihpielus ( ntssi ) hav(' been pro\ed 
to be caiiiers in Burma and Malaya lespoc- 
tively, but have never been found infected in 
nature in India. A much larger numb<u’ of 
species of niiophcdines have been shown to l)e 
capable of being infected under experimental 
condition.s, but most of these experimentally 
infectable species have not been found infected 
when captured wild. 

It is interesting to not(^ tlui relative num- 
bers in which anopheline mosejuitoes can bo 
captured in their natural state. It is only 
seldom that the carrier species exist in num- 
bers greater than the nonmarrier species. 
A. hyreanm, A. vagus, A. mhpictus. and A, 
fuhjinosus are, perhaps, the most widely dis- 
uibuted anophelines in India, and, at least 


during the malaria* season, can bo found in 
gnoit numbers. But tiny do not play nn 
unpoitant, if any, rob' in malaria transmission. 
On th(‘ other hand, the. cjurier sp<*cies, such 
n,i> A. calicifdcles^ A . ntininins awd A, step. 
heMsi may bo found (udy with considerable 
and careful sc'arch eviUi in lh(js(‘ regions in 
which tlu^V al(^ tlie chief caiii(?rs. 'I'ho non- 
cajrier .sp('ni(*s e/ui usually b(‘ oa^jtiiied at any 
time in houses or in cow-sheds, during the 
day or iiighl.. Thert' a,r(‘ cm taiii carritu’ species, 
however, such as A. niinivins. which arc* 
found usually only in bouses and only at. night, 
and even thc^n in comji.irativf'ly small numbers. 
During the day they take* slndtt'r either in 
some obseur(‘ conn*!' of the dwelling or outside 
among gi assess oi* buslu s A cnlicifacie^ ( so 
called l)eeaus(‘ of its r(‘semb}anc(; to a culex 
moftcjuiio ), the most widedy distributed carrier 
in India, is an I'xcc'ption to this rule, as it can 
usually be captured in t.lie day as well as at 
night, oven in cow-sheds. 

Ccudain ca.nic'r species ai‘(‘ suspected of 
])referring human to animal blood, and this 
is said to ac(u)unt; for the fact that those* 
species an^ found most frequently in housets. 

Thi' bnunling ])laces of carric'r s[u*cies are 
usually veiy cai(*fully cliosc'ii. Whoieas such 
species as A Jtyrewitvs, /I. v<t(/as or A. 
suhp ictus can apparently breed in any kind 
of %\atcr. even the dirtiest ; carric'r species 
such as A, cal id f(fcies or ^1. ntinlmus, art' 
found only in clean water, and even this must 
have other sp( cia! couditi»)n.s, such as pioper 
piopoition of light a-ud shade, vegetation, 
temperature, etc. So that in one locality 
which may be veiy highly malarious, and in 
which then'll aie many collections of water, 
only a comparative? ly few of thc?se collections 
may be responsible for transmitting the 
dis(*ase. This is one of the reasons why anti- 
mosquito measures, undertaken wiifi a view 
to controlling malaria should be preceded by 
a survey of the locality which is to be protec- 
ted, in Older to ascertain what species are 
responsible for carrying the disease and where 
their breeding places are. If an anti-mosquito 
campaign, especially one which i$ directed 
against larviB and breeding places, as by the 
use of oil or "Paris green, is undei taken witli- 
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out this knowledge, a great deal of effort and 
money may bo wasted, and even then the 
breeding places of the actual carriers may be 
overlooked. ^ 

sporozoite rate, or the percentage of 
carri(‘r spe(aes which, caught wild, show 
sporozoites in the salivary glands, is often 
sun)risingly low ev(in in Idghly malarious 
regions. A rate of 5 per cent is considered 
to be average in such regions. Certain speci(‘s 
show a sporozoite rate of less than 1 per cent, 
and in one n'gion in India ( Myson» ) as many 
}fs 15,000 spocinKiiis of A, culicifn.vie,ii were 
<lisseoted throughout a malaria season without 
there being found a single specimen with 
infected salivary glands. There seems to he 
other factors controlling the sporozoite rate 
besides the inalariousuess of any given region. 
Temperature, humidity, eh vation. and other 
meteorological and toj)()graphiGaI conditions 
seem to play a part. As a matter of fact, no 
one has yet been able to work out a clear 
pict/Ure of all of the factors which iiiHuence 
the sporozoite rate. Once this has been done, 
the effectiveness and economy of control 
m(‘!isuros will be greatly enhanced. 

8. V James of England, has advanced a 
theory to the effect that malaria is essentially 
a house disease, because, he says, only a very 
ftMv individuals of the carrier anophelines 
b(*come infected, and these few spend their 
lives lurking in houst's. His theory is by no 
means generally acceptiid by rnalariologists ; 
but it is very suggestive and probably fits the 
I'ficts in many instancf^s. At least it emj)ha- 
sizes the value of screening, of destroying 
mosquitoes in houses by means of sj^rays, and 
of personal protection against bites. When 
one considers how great, apparently, are the 
chances against an anopheline’s becoming 
infected with sporozoites, one is not surprised 
at the low sporozoite rates, and much favour 
is given to James* theory. In the first place 
the carrier anopheline is usually a small, rare 
and shy mosquito. In order to propagate 
its kind it must have a favourable breeding 
place within easy flying distance of the place 
in which it gets its iiifected blood meal. The 
blood meal must be taken from a person who 
has a sufficient number of gametocytes in his 


blood so that in the small amount removed 
by the mosquito there will bo both a male 
and a female gametocyle. A sudden evacua- 
tion of part of th(j blood moal through the 
anus may cast out one or both of these game- 
tocytes The zygote resulting from the union 
of the inal(* and female gamett's must pene- 
trate tho stomach wall ludoro tlu‘ Contents \iw 
ovacnatrd, and the oocyst wliioh tlum forms 
in the muscle of the stomach wall must lo.sist 
d(*striiction, as it does not always do. Then 
for a week or ten days the infected ino.s(juito 
must avoid losing its life by rain, wind, dragon- 
flies, spiders, birds, bats, swatters and Flit, 
in order that the sporozoities may form 
the oocyst and come to tin* salivary glands. 
Ami all this time the mosquito nuist get a 
daily meal of blood, or, accoiding to James, 
th(‘ malaria parasite will die for lack of proper 
nourishment. Only after it has survived all 
of these vicissitudes, is it a source of danger to 
man. But once it becomes infective it remains 
so for the rest of its life. But even thiui its 
life under natural conditions probably does 
not e.xce(al one month. If the picture thus 
drawn represents the true state of affairs it 
liecomes easy to understand why a canier 
species, such as A. which can be 

infected in as high as 90 per cent, of cases 
under good experimental conditions is rarely 
found infected in nature more than in 5 to 10 
per cent, of cases. It is also easy to under- 
stand how one mosquito, once infective, can 
give malaria to many persons. 

All of which is very comforting, for, even 
though a district may not ho able to have a 
malaria survey or extensive antimosquito 
measures at least we can carry on education 
for the use of mosquito nets, screens, swatters 
and lethal sprays, with fair assurance that we 
are preaching an anti-malarial measure of 
no mean effectiveness. In fact, next to the 
systematic and well organized use of oil or 
Paris green coupled with the elimination of 
gametocyle carriers by controlled distribution 
of plasmoquine, the regular destruction of 
individual anopheline mosquitoes in houses 
and the use of screens and mosquito nets is 
probably the most effective anti- malaria 
measure that there is. 
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of all. Primary schools, popular lectures on 
public health, industrial and health exhibi- 
tions. dhamit (jola { co operative paddy 
store 1, (j>)-op(u*ativo dispensaries are or^a* 
nised with the active cooperation of the 
villagers whOsSC growing enthusiasm is evinced 
in the fact that they are now beginning to 
work for their own uplift independent of any 
ludp fiom outside. The bulk of the expenses 
for running such organisations have hitherto 
bi'on derived from small Mubscri])tions and 
othi'r nominal payments in exchange for 


services rendered, but it has now befin decided 
that instead of cash, such contributions will 
be accepted in kind such as paddy or any such 
‘jtaplo crop which woulil be easier Fol* the 
villagers to subscribe. A very simple plan of 
work has been mapped out ; and efficient 
workers of the Village Organisation Depart- 
ment are at present engaged in propagating 
in the villages the need of adopting that plan 
based on cooperative method for the n^coris- 
tructioii of the village* life and for the revival 
of the old ti(*s of love and fellowship — the bed- 
rock of natiomil progress. 
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Do not insult, thyself by yielding to diffidence 
Be not downcast at the menace of danger. 

Be free from fi^ar. 

Rouse tliine own power to conquer all peril. 

Protect the weak, resist the evil doer. 

Never own thyself to be poor in spirit and helpless. 

Be free from fear. 

And keep firm thy trust in thine own strength. 

When duty sends her call to thee, 

silently and humbly offer thine all. 

Be free from fear 

and prove thy manhood in difficult endeavour. 


' 7 - 
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Santiniketan 

The Scheol, (yolloge and Kalahhavana 
close on the 27tli April for the summer holi- 
days and will ro-open on the 20th Juno. 
Vidyiibhavana, the research dopfirtrnent closes 
at the same time but resumes work a fort- 
night later than the other departments. 

Idle Colleg(^ department will rf-o]H‘n on 
the. 20th June for fresh admission. Students 
desiring admission are to apply formally to the 
Secretary, Santiniketan, with a fee of Rs. 2/- 
which on admission will ho credited to the 
student’s account. Tliere are only sixty 
availahlti scats in this department for hoys 
and girls. Admission into the school depait- 
inent will also be allowed at the same time. 
Applications will be received during the* 
holidays. 

• • • 

The College department is preparing to 
fit up the Physics Laboratory nj) to the 
Intermediate standard, d’ho laboratories and 
lh(^ manual training section will b(* shifted to 
the four spacious halls adjoining the Power 
House. It is proposed to <4)en the Physics 
classes from next July. 

j 

The s(n vices of the following imunbers of 
the Visva-Bharati will undoubtedly add to the 
efiiciency of the (college section from the next 
session; — Dr. Hashem Amir AH u.Ag. M.sc. 
{ Chicago ) I'll. D. ( ('Ornell \ Dr. Premchand 
Lai, Dip. Ed. ( Leeds ) Ph. D. ( Columbia ). 
San ti pry a Bose B sc. ( Wales ) Anil Kumar 
Chanda, B. Corn, B, sc. ( Lond. ), Krishna 
Kripalani, B. A. Bar-at-Law, Ajit Chandra 
Ohakravarty M. A. 

We are glad to announce the Recovery of 
0, G. Dutt, Vice-President, from his long- 


protracted illness. He has been able to spend 
a }>art of the last term at Santiniketan. 

• * * * 

Lakshmishwar Sinha, Slojd specialist, 
is proceeding to Sweden on Study leave next 
month. 

• •• 

Marriage : E. W. Aryanayakam to Asha 
vVdhikari on the 14th March, 1933, The 
married couple will visit (/Cylon during the 
Summer Holidays. 

Rabindranath’s latest drama '‘Lalater 
IJkhan” was read by the author at Santi- 
nikeban on th(; 23rd April. It is Imped that 
the ilrnma would be staged during the Rain 
Term. 

The authorities have set up a Publicity 
Bureau to keep the interested public informed 
of the uctiviti(*s of the Visva Bharabi. Dr. 
Premchand Lai I'h. D. ( Columbia ) is to 
S(*rv(‘ th(‘ bureau as its honorary secretaiy. 

V 

Adhyapaka Havicharan Banerji has com- 
jjleted the Bengali Dictionary through years 
of hard and patient work. It is being publi- 
shed monthly, in parts. Those who desire to 
have this expensive dictionary may do so by 
registering themselves as subscribers who are 
to pay six rupees annually and receive a 
volume every month. 

The following have been awarded the 
Visva Bharati Diploma in March, 1933. 

K. Shridharani. 

K, Kalattlakarn. 
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Sufism and Poetry 

K. R. Kripalani 


This term has boon ha})py in providing us 
with a course of ‘*ex tension lectures’' by 
Mullikjee on the Sufis of Sind. * The 1ectur(*s 
have been so valuable and so b(a\utiful that 
it argiK'H bad taste to comment upon them ; 
an impertinence to try to supplement them. 
\yhen Mallikjc(‘ speaks the lecture hall is 
sublimated into a temple : and in n teinpl(‘ 
it behooves us to be humble. 

And yet then^ vva.8 one cpK'Stion which 
arose out of tlie lc‘ctures, and wliich Mullikjee 
could not touch upon, no doubt owing to th<‘ 
limitation of time, and yet the answering of 
which s(‘ems necessary to l.ho clear under- 
standing of the su])ject of Sufism in Sind, or 
for that matter, of Sufism in gemn'al. The 
listeiKU’S might have wondered why it was 
that almost all the great Sufis mentioned in 
the loctur(‘S W('re poets as well. Was it a mere 
coinoidenco or is there any intimate relation- 
ship between the poet’s mood and the Sufi’s 
vision ? Again, if th(! summits of Sufistic 
philosophy are so transcendcuital that their 
cloud-ca])ped peaks seem to mingl(‘ with, and 
disappear with, th(‘ peaks of Vedantism, 
beyond the range of normal human vision, how 
is it that Sufism makes such a strong appeal to 
the simple, rustic villagers of Sind, when its 
philosophy might well baffle the intellectual 
comprehension of many western philosophcr.s ? 

I might put the same question in a more 
personal way by enquiring as to why I felt 
hurt when in his third, and otherwise very 
valuable, lecture on Shah Latif. Mullikjee 
dealt with the greatest Sufi poet of Sind 
almost as though he wore only a saint and a 
yogi. Mullikjee raised him so high above us 
that ho seemed lost to us, simple human 


beings. It is like reducing Rabindranath to a 
mere rv^lvL Shah Latif was undoubtedly a 
gr(*at sage. But ho was somethirig else too — 
something that makes him dear bo every one 
in Sind, he hii an orthodox villager oi* he he 
an intelK'Cbual atheist. Whatever else Shah 
Latif was. he was first and foremost a poet : 
that is, whatever else he knew or realised, ho 
had felt his heart flutter ; whaUnmr else h<‘ 
proach(*sor d(;cl!ires, he sets our hearts a-fiutiter. 

In that stoiso he was a ti ue Sufi. And in 
that sense every Sufi is something of a poer. 
Because iu so far as Sufism recognises a truth 
left. unrecognis(‘d by other religious, it is this 
that man has a heart ; and that it is through 
the heart that reality is to bo approached and 
fidt ; that reality is to be r<?alised, that is, 
made real to the individual, not so much by 
uiiderstauding, nor by self-discipline, but by 
the intuitive embrace of love. This simple 
truth has been dignified into a philosophic 
doctrine ; but its real root is in the simjde 
need of our human natur(‘. 

It is for this reason that Sufism, wherever 
it may have historically originated, took root 
in Persia and not in Arabia. It is inextricably 
bound up with the Persian temperament and 
Persian history. So long as we explain 
religions as pure revelations without reference 
to the p?=iychology and the circumstances of 
the people who evolved them, we shall under- 
stand neither psychology nor religion. It wa.s 
the need of the Persian temperament for love, 
song, and joy, that changed Islam to Sufism. 
In fact, Sufism was the best revenge that the 
Persian could take upon the Arab for forcing 
his characteristic product upon the flower- 
garden of Persia. 


Five fortnightly lectures on ‘Sufism in Sind” by Gurudayal Mullik. 
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The Persian Snfisti(? poetry is healthy, 
joyous and playful, It expresses the need of 
joy more than of anything else : so innch so 
that when the Persian poet sings of tln^ 
sorrows of separation and the bleakness of 
loneliness, a,n elmnont of artificiality crec^ps 
in his mood, and his poetry is touched with 
unreality and sophistication, Hut in the 
Sufism of Sind this element of joy, as of health, 
is absent. The bleak and barren desert of 
Sind has cast its shadow of sadness and 
desolation over our Sufi po(‘try. Oiir poetiy 
is never so real as when it wails over the loss 
of the beloved in the infinite loneliness of 
individual life. It is one long lament for the 
lost mate. Wo can hoar in it the thirsty 
wail of a soul lost in the desert and crying for 
the liquid of life. 

One day Prof. Poure-Davoud told wm that 
in his opinion the essence of Sufism was free- 
thinking. If that were so, where would be the 
difference between the Persian or Sindhi 
Sufism and, say, the Deism of Voltaire ? Who 
would dare the opinion that the religion of 
Voltaire was the same as that of Hafiz or 
Shah / Nor is Sufism the same as the intel- 
lectual transcendentalism of Emerson, although 
Emerson was obviously influenced by Peisian 
poetry, t^von as he was inHuonced by Vedan- 
tism. Need of love is the essence of Sufism. 
Indeed such is the Sufi’s need of loving that 
nirvanic bliss huives him cold. In a beautiful 
couplet, Shah Latif says : What 1 got through 
separation, I missed in the union ; then come 
back, 0 separation, for the union is stifling 
me. 

That is why Sufism should b(‘ of particular 
interest to the Bengali, for Bengal is, par 
excellence, the land of Vaishnavism, The 
essence of both is the same ; the need of 
loving — indeed, loving with all the senses. 
It might be argued that nothing is farther 
from Vrtisbnavisrn than Sufism, because a 


Sufi sneers at image-worship. The Sufi may 
sneer at Vaishnavism, but when he himself 
talks of God, he invariably turns God into a 
woman and himself romain.s a man, or vice 
versa. Between tlu; calls of Mira Bai to 
Krishna and the addresses of Hafiz to his 
Divine Mistress there is no fundamental 
<liff‘erence. Mira wants to feed God as a man^ 
and Hafiz as a woman ; and the phraseology 
of both indicates as though they would like 
to enjoy theii* Beloved through their senses. 
Our Shah also invariably turns himself a 
village gil l cai-rying on a forbidden love. 

Of course, as compared to the s«'ntimental 
Vaishntava, the Sufi, whether Persian or Sindhi, 
is a free-thinker. His attitude is at once 
more healthy and mon* intellectual. As an 
example, I cannot do better than quote the 
one cited by Havelock Ellis in his ^^Irnpression.s 
and (Comments”, A band of Sufis in India, 
headed by their MursJiid or Master, W(*re just 
rising from sleep in the morning, when there 
was heard the cry of the muezzin for the 
morning prayers. "Verily, this is the voice 
of God^, exclaimed one of the di.sciples. From 
a disciple, who had yet only half risen from 
sleep, there broke a natural sound, “Verily, 
this also is th«‘ voice of God.” said the ffreat 

o 

Master. The disciples were of course, scanda- 
lised ; as will no doubt be .some of the 
1 cade IS. 

“I have thought since,” writes Havelock 
Elli'?, “of that profound utterance, so rich with 
symbolic meaning of the wise old Moslem 
Teacher of India. Men hear the Voice of God 
from the lofty towers where the muezzin 
stands. Bub as the mystic vision pierces deeper 
into the mystery of the world, it is soon that 
the Divine is more truly manifested in the 
falsely so called humble human things ; the 
winds and the waters of the world are all 
passed through the human form and canpot 
be less admirable for I heir association with 
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that exquisito niechanisrn. So it is, we see, 
that to the Mystic the Human Ix^comos Divine, 
and tlie voice of’ winds and streams, here as 
elsewhere, is the Voice of Ood.” 

But though as compared to the Vaishnava, 
the Sufi is something of a free thinker, we 
must not forget that both the Sufi and the 
Vaishnava hav(^ their root in the need of the 
human heart for love. Whether Krislma had 
lived at Hrimlaban or not, tluj Indian tem- 
])(U’anjent would hav(‘ created him because 
Krishns s Flute is merely the concentrated 
ami deified echo of the flut(; that millions of 
Indian liearts have heard and are still hearing. 
That is why wc all enjoy a Vaishnava song or 
a, Sufi Kafi or a Ohazal whether we believe in 
esoteric (sxperiences or not. When a genuin(5 
Sufi sees a village girl waiting in the shadow 
of a bush for her lover, he feels nearer to her 
than to the priest or to the ])hilosopher. 
Sufistn and Vaishuavism may bo considered 
the gKvatest tributes that havt* (wer be(m paid 
to the validity of the human heart, however 
much they may he distorted by their modern 
followers. 

When the human heart Hut teis in love, the 
Snfi feels in the fluttering a j)romiso that the 
soul will one day grow wings ; and when the 


soul grows wings, who knows where it may 
not soar one day ! 

There is a. little lyric in Shah Latif which 
gives us a measure of the tender appeal that 
simple human love had for his heart, A vill- 
age girl has com(* out clandestinely to meet 
her lover in the evening, The Sind plains 
hav{‘ no groves or ai hours to hide the lovers. 
Their only friend and protection is the dark 
night. When, therefore, the moon comes out 
on the horizon, the sim])le village girl implores 
it to go hack and not to mar their bliss by 
exposing it to the watchful village folk. I hav(* 
made a free rendering of the girl’s apositoplu' 
to the moon for th(? interest of the readers. 

To the Moon 

Oh thou jealous eye of nocturnal light, 

Intruding on the privacy of night. 

Wouldst thou expose to common vulgar sight 

The loveivs locked — ah, so blissfully tight ! 

Spire them a while thy jealous ray ! 

Thou knowest thou couldst well afford to wait; 

No lo.ss is thine if thou to day art late : 

0 feel for the throb of the mate for mate ; 

And know the play of love is ever chaste i 

For love’s dear sake then hide away ! 


The Benuri Mela 
Sriniketan 


On March 10th and 11th, a Mela was held 
at the Benuri Health (Centre This was 
arranged by the four villages Islampur, Baha- 
durpiir, Lohagar, and Benuri in co-operation 
with several Departments at Sriniketan. 

The exhibits were arranged around the 
verandahs of the Dispensary and in booths 
which were constructed as extensions of the 


verandahs. Mr. Profulla Sinha of Ruppur 
who has been engaged for several years in 
village uplift work on his own land brought a 
very good exhibit of the products of his 
weaving and lacquer school, and also a hand- 
turned centrifugal machine for the n anufac- 
ture of sugar from (jur. The Health Exhibit 
consisted of the usual posters and models, ami 
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had in addition a model village house and 
compound designed to bo no more expensive 
than the average village house but at the same 
time construcie 1 on hygienic ])rinciples with 
proper lighting, ventilation and drainage. 
It attracted considerable interest among the 
villagers. 

Mrs. Timbres and Dr. Bhattacbarya arran- 
ged <)n(‘ end of the Dispensary as a model 
village birl.h-room having in it only those 
things which are easily available in the 
village but showing the proper methods for 
maintaining cleanliness. 

There was an exhibit of varieties of rici' 
and sugar-cane collected by the Resesirch 
J)i*partment. The Industries Department 
an<l the Ballavpur Centre liad a g.;od exhibit 
of their wt‘aving. 

The collection of village handicrafts exhibi • 
U'll the greatest varii'ty of this kind of work 
that lias been seen at Melas in this district. 
It was vfoy revealing of the great skill that 
exists among the villagers particularly among 
tlu? women, Ksitimohan Sen who is a con- 
noisseur in such matters spoke very highly of 
the showing. It was collected from not more 
than six or seven villages chiefly through the 
imergy and pers(?verance of Dr. Hhattachaiya 
and two young men from Islampui’. 

'riiree troops of Boy Scouts from neigh- 
bouring villages made camps at thi^ Mela and 
w(‘re a great help in kt'eping things clean 
and in order, rounding up the village boys 
for games and standing guard. 

The Mela was opened on the afternoon 
of March 10th by Ksitimohan Sen whose 
address full of apt and humourous illustrations 
from village life and folk-loi*e was much appre- 
ciated by the 300 people who assembled to 
hear him. After dusk the Cinema began. 
This was arranged with the Department of 
Public Health who sent films, projector and 
Demonstrator to make the explanations of 


the pictuivs. On the first night a film on 
Cooperation was shown. More than 2000 
villagers had collected before it was finished. 

On March 11th* in the morning there was 
a meeting of village school teachers called 
together by Dr. Lai and Kalimoban (Riose. 
Twenty were jiresent, including the snb- 
Inspector of Schools of Bolpur. The discussion 
centred around the plan of Dr. Lai to havt‘ 
weekly meetings of teachers at Sriniketan 
on Sundays where in conjunclion with the 
Siksha-Satra School and tin; (Liis Schoob 
}>ractical instruction in inefcluxls of education 
might be given. 

The afternoon of March 11th was di^voted 
to the village' ladu's and a Baby Show. In 
spite of the fact that only nominal concessions 
were made.* to punla-h. mor<‘ than 500 village 
women assembled by 5 o’ cl-ick in the alttjr- 
noon. Among those wen* many Mohammedans 
from Lohagar, Kendanga, and Mobidajiur. 
Several ladies from Si’inik(‘tan, and Mrs. 
Sudharnayi Mukerji and Asha Jh‘vi fjorn 
Santiniketan assist'd at the function. Mrs. 
Timbres gave a lectuii' on tho (dements of 
cleanliness in tlu' biithioom and l)H.m ga\e 
demonstrations to gioups of women in tin* 
modid birth-room set up in the Dispensaiy. 
Mrs. Mukerji was her able translator and 
helper in this difficult work. 

The Baby Show produced more "Bonnie 
Babies’’ than one would have .sus.spected to bo 
in these fever-infested villag(3S. The women 
were very eager to show tlieir babies, especi- 
ally if they were sons, and tiny felt much 
liurt if by accident one or two children were 
overlooked in the scramble. The children 
were divided into three classes, those below 
one year, those between one and two years 
and those between two and three years. Prizes 
of mosquito nets, highly coloured, were given 
to the two best babies in each class. 

In the evening two more films were shown, 
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one on Cholera a!\d one on Maternity and health films in villages. Recitations of folk 
Child Welfare. The latter was especially well and epic poetry held the villagers until the 
received by the villagers, in^ny of whom had "wee sma” hours, as they had done the previous 
seen it before when the films were shown in night also. Probably more than 3000 poisons 
January. Repetition is all to the good in saw the films, — including at least 1000 women. 


A letter to Rathindranath Tagore Esq. 

Sa 7? t hi i hiani , Hmi <jal. 


Dear Mr. Tagore, 

After a very interesting journo}’ in Java 
and South India, we have been back one an 1 
half mouth in F’aris I already saw several 
important people about the Visva Bl\arati and 
found everywhere the greatest interest and 
sympathy. I saw Andre Oide, and also Remain 
Holland in Switzerland, and they thought my 
ideas to be very good. So I am starting a 
movement to have the different Governments 
of Europe send, at their cost, a permanent 
teacher and several students to Santiniketan, 
as being the most interesting intellectual cen- 
tre of India. Of course those governments 
should have built the houses for those teachers 
and students. Besides I will start here 
an association of Tagore’s fritmds and if possi- 
ble, get some important donation, which shall 
always bo welcome. 


^^ebot]l have kept inar\ elious souvenirs 
of the short time we passed in Santiniketan. 
Paris siMiuis so sad and artifieial after the* East, 
but wi‘ expect to go to India by motor ear, 
in October. 

Th(j work wo want to do for you hert? will 
be, I think, rather easy ( may be, you saw that 
my father was in the new cabiiKit ). Of course 
it will take som<^ time, but I am sure we shall 
come to a result which will take all the weight 
from the Poet’s mind, and from yours 

Doted Fvh: J So Sincei'(dy youis, 

Alain Daniclon 

P. S. The permanent address for our- 
selves and for Tagore’s friends will be : 9 Rue 
de Montsouris, PARIS 14. 


Alumni News 

The first meeting of the Calcutta branch 
of the Asramika Sangha was held in the City 
College Common Room, under the president- 
ship of Sarat Kumar Roy, on the 4th February, 
1938. Nearly forty members were present: 
The following is the elected committee of the 
executives : 

Kanailal Sarkar : Secretary. 


Ajit Kurnar Roy 
Jyotsnalekha Basil 


Asst. Secretaries, 


Kshemendra Mohan Sen' 
Pulin Behari Sen 
Dr. Sudhansu Sarkar 
Kalipada Roy 


Members, 


There have been a few more meetings since. 


Sudhirranjan Khastgir, formerly a student 
of Kalitbhavana, has been awarded a scholarship 
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by ihc Dciitsolie Aka(l'*mie. At present he helping the Sangha in building up its small 
is in Poona and he intends to sail for Germany scholarship fund at iSantinikelan : b.'ityendra 
Hoon. Bisi, Lila Mazumder, Himadri Bisi and an- 

other. 

We thank the following contribiitors for 

A New Novel 
BY 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

DOOI BON 

Printed on Anthiue [(alter with a frontispiece drawn by the Poet. 

Price As. HOI- & Re. ]/- 

TALKS IN CHINA 

BY 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

A eollectiun of lectures delivered in China during the Far Fastern Tour of the Foot 

in May and June, 1924. 

Printed on Antique paper. Demy 8vo., 157 i>agi's. Price Rs. 1/8. 

Some Recent Works of Rabindranath Tagore 

Geeta-Bitan — Parti — A collection of Songs ... ... Rs. 2/8, 3/- 

„ Part 11 ... 

Port III „ . ... 

Parishesh — A Book of Poems 
Kalcr Tatra — A collection of Dramas 
Pnnaaeba — A collection of Poems . . 

Writefor the complete catalogue just published. 

VISVA-BHARATI BOOK^SHOP 
210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
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The V ima-liharati News is published every rtmHh. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 
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Foreign : ... .. ... Three Shillings 

U. S. A. : ... ... ... Fi% Cents 

Single Copy : ... ... ... Two Annas 

Post Free 

Subscription may be remitted to — 

General Secretary, Visva-Bharati, 

Santiniketan, Bengal. 


Rs. 1/8/- 2/. 
Rs. 2/8/- 
As. -/8/-, -/6/- 
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Printed & Published by Dr. Amir All at the Santiniketan Press, 
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By Ramen Chakravarty 


Volume 1. June, 1933. Number Twelve 


EXTENSION LECTURES 

RAIN TERM, July — September, 1933. 



Lecturer 

SunjK(n' 

L\NGU.\(rE 

Pl.ace 

Hours 

Days 

Remarks 

-• 

Rabindranath Tagore 

On Literature 

Bengali 

Uttarayan 

6-45 P' w. 

Thursdays 


2. 

Nandalal Bose 

On Art 

Bengali 

Kalabhavana 

6-45 P- 

Fridays 


3- 

Aga Poure-Davoud 

On Persian C’ulture 

English 

Reading Room 

6-45 P* 

Sundays 


4. 

5* 

Kshiti Mohan Sen 

Rathindranath Tagore 

Literature of 

Rabindranath 

Evolution in Scientific 
Thought 

Bengali 

English 

Arnra Kiinja 

Reading Room 

3 P- 

6-45 V. M. 

Thus ; Sat ; 
Mondays 

Saturdays 

Fortnightly 

6. 

Harry Timbres 

Biographies of 
Eminent Scientists 

English 

Reading Room 

6-45 P* M- 

Saturdays 

Fortnightly 

7 

Amiya C. Chakravarty 

English Poetry 

English 

Reading Room 

10 A, M. 

Saturdays 


8. 

Hashem Amir Ali 

Social Change 

English 

Reading Room 

6-45 P> 

Mondays 

Fortnightly 

9. 

Boyd Tucker 

International Relation 

English 

Reading Room 

6-45 p. M. 

Mondays 

Fortnightly 

10. 

Rama Kar ( with others ) 

Rain-Songs of 

Rabindranath 

Bengali 

Singha-Sadan 

6-45 p. M. 

Tuesdays 



N. B. No lecturCvS on full-moon and Utsava days. The dates of lectures cannot be altered ; undelivered lectures 
will be given on subsequent week-days. Alteration in hours is subject to general alteration in the time-table of the 
institution. Lectures are not public. PermitJsion for attendance must be obtained from the lecturer. 


Santiniketan, R* N. Tagore 

lei June, 'SS. Karmu-Sachiva. 
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Santiniketan 

The school, college and Kalabhavana will 
re-open on the 29th June, 1933, when fresh 
adniisaion will be made. lectures in the first 
and third year college classes will commence 
on the 7th July: 

So far the summer at Santiniketan has not 
been unpleasant. With occasional showers 
it has on the whole been fairly cool. The 
mcadowvS, unlike in other years, look green 
suggesting as if the monsoon had already 
set in. 

The fresco-painting on the front wall of 
the Library building is nearing its completion 
— the moist days have helped the steady pro- 
gress of the work. The painted topics are 
from the life and environment of Santiniketan. 

w • • 

The house of Nandalal Bose on the Sri- 
niketan-Santiniketan road will probably be 
completed before the summer recess is over. 
This is the third residential house built by 
Adhyapahas^ the last ones being those of 
Jagadananda Ray and Surendranath Kar 
which were built before the summer term. 
The gradual growth of the colony at Santini- 
ketan will undoubtedly have a steady influence 
on the life of the institution' in general; 

• • • 

Rabindranath has gone to Darjeeling for 
the summer recast. He is expected back witfh 
the opening of the institution. 

' • # • 

Amiyn Chandiw Ohakraliorty has been in 
Poona with Mahatma QandfaL dnrJng. his three 
weeks’ fast. He has beent keeping.. Bid>iadra!' 
nath infm'med of Mahatmaji’s health. 


Alumni News 

Here is an extract’ from the Alumni News 
of an educational institution which may be of 
interest to the Alumni of Visva Bharati : — 
Nine way a for Alumni to loelp tfie Mother 
Imtitution. 

( 1 ) Sending the Alumni Association 
news of yourself, your family or other Alumni 
with photographs. 

( 2) Securing the best students for the 
Mother Institution. 

( 3 ) Placing the Alumni wherever busi- 
ness or professional positions are open. 

( 4 ) Talking favourably about the 
Mother Institution, and utilising every oppor- 
tunity of securing favourable publicity for it. 

( 5 ) Contributing to the Alumni Fund 
and urging every other Alumnus to do 
likewise. 

( 6 ) Supporting your Alumni Association 
by paying your membership dues annually. 

( 7 ) Interesting wealthy people in the 
needs' of the Mother Institution.. 

( 8 ) Calling the attention of trust office is, 
attorneys, and all who are instrumentaT in 
managing estates to the^ institution's* humani- 
tarian services. 

( 9 ) Recommending to the Alumni 
Association the names of outstanding Alumni 
who are engaged in fruitful work for the 
country. 

Marriage : — ^Tapasi Das, formerly of sohoorl 
and college departments to S. K. Sen at 
Calcutta, on the 19th May, 1B33. The 
mairmgo of Hiren. Mallik also took place' ecwJy 
in that month. 

• • • 

The following have passed the Intermediate 
examination* of t^e Galoutta University and 
been plaoed in the first divisiont : — . . 

Ninmjan Sat^atr 
Samaresh Sinha ( interned. ) . 
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Same Problems of Santiniketan 

By An Inmate 


In one of the previous issues of this journal 
we had an ocoasion to notice just one or two 
of the broadest issues of education in a resi- 
dential institution of India. The present essay 
is, for all purposes, a continuation of the same, 
the treatment being confined to the experien- 
ises of Santiniketan. Some of the problems 
:taken up have been discussed in the light of 
one of the fundamental ideals of the institu- 
tion, and others in connection with certain 
varied circumstances. A short prelude is 
necessary to introduce the theme proposed. 

There was a time when the school at 
Santiniketan was the centre of all interests. 
All the activities, — the dramatic and musical 
performances, the seasonal festivals and the 
readings of new poems, stories and essays 
given by Rabindranath — centred round the 
group of boys in the school. Gradually there 
was expansion. The idea of a University, of a 
seat of international culture, of the moulding 
of character developed in an atmosphere of 
essentially human considerations, inspired the 
author of the institution and stimulated the 
imagination of its workois. The vision of a 
grand .edifice consisting of chambers lured the 
builders. The call came for organisation and 
constitutions followed in its wake. The 
oarama was ^oked with the newfangled 
university. The traditions of the one could 
not be readily adapted to the needs of the 
other. The vision of the Founder- President 
of the Visva-bharati had, for obvious reasons, 
to wait for its realisation through a gradual 
,, process of understanding and synthesis. Thus 
when in his ^vision the Founder , sought to 
AhoBmonise the<damands of arfi^^nisation with 
. the freedom of the individual, he naturally 
ftouceiv^d of an atmoi^phere ihat wouhl evolve 


a type of persons who could promote the inter- 
ests of freedom within elected spheres of res- 
ponsibility, to whom constitutions and regu- 
lations would not be super impositions but 
self-imposed limitations calculated to bring 
about a serene state of harmony which alone 
is freedom. 

This brings us right into the heart of our 
problems at Santiniketan as an educational 
undertaking. ‘Freedom’ has been the watch- 
word of our educational policy. But not un- 
like in other spheres of human endeavour, 
this freedom has given rise to all sorts of com- 
.plications. However people might differ in 
their estimate of Santiniketan, it cannot be 
gainsaid 1 that in the last thirty years and more 
tho aaraina has evolved about it an atmos- 
phere, congenial to a free expression of life, 
which is jiot merely attractive to its sworn 
enemies (and their number is not small) as long, 
at any rate, as they are in it, but, what is far 
more important, such atmosphere has been 
conducive to the creative expressions of not 
a few, who inspite. of all its frailties love it 
dearly and cherish it tenderly in the secluded 
sanctuary of their most jealously guarded 
sentimeuts and convictions. This atmosphere 
is a positive experience. 

What then about ^the complications ? If a 
life of free expressions is here within the range 
of possibilities, what is there to fret about ? 
The genial experience ^mentioned above is still 
confined to a very limited number. They are 
constantly made to feel that they are only a 
minority and are tolerated on sufferance. By 
far the .largest number of the community, 
consciously or unconsciously, want lieense 
^masquerading in ^the name of .freedom. 
Thus it Jias happened from time ^toiiinse that 
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persons, who before they came here never 
had the privilege of expressing opinions 
because never so called upon, suddenly, within 
a short time of their arrival here, becanm so 
hyper-sensitive about their elementary rights 
being trampled upon, that their sense of 
injured feelings alienated them etirely, till at 
last their connection with the institution had 
to b(‘ severed in painful circumstances. People 
abroad may not imagine how freedom born of 
the irresponsible mercenary impulses of some 
might result in many others’ faith in freedom 
being shaken forever. Such highsbrung free- 
dom is so exclusive that it would not accom- 
modate others enjoying it us w^ell. This is a 
statement which requires to be substantiated 
with reference to existing conditions. 

Let us consider first the administrative 
aspect. The mistaken sense of freedom is not 
infrequently responsible for the lack of a 
united policy of executive control. The very 
word control’ stinks in our nostrils. The right 
of free-thinking, and what is worse, of free, 
thoughtless act, is exercised not so much in 
the interests of the institution as to preserve 
the so-called liberty of the individual, con- 
ceived overso narrowly and parochially. This 
naturally delays the acceptance and execution 
of measures, well thought out and carefully 
planned. Persons of understanding and fairly 
liberal sympathies have sometime or othei 
bungled plain issues, carried away by highflown 
advocacy of the cause of liberty. The sanctity 
of individual judgment has many a time been 
respected at the expense of the progress of the 
cause itself. All for freedom 1 Quick deci- 
sion, prompt execution and quiet sustained 
work are often delayed and disturbed. 

Next is the freedom of the students. After 
what has been said of maturer personalities, it 
is no wonder that youthful hearts should be so 
sensitive about the dearest of all their privi- 
leges. Discipline, maintained as it is through 


their own agencies and interpreted as it is in 
the most liberal of spirits, is looked upon as a 
nasty contrivance to impede free growth. The 
real problem in tLis case is not that the young 
should protest or oven revolt but that they 
should love ease, fear hardship, seek intrigues 
and banish <lreams Being in a residential 
institution, their life and work are both in 
the care of their teachers. But the number 
of teachers who by choice, and by their habits 
and sympathies would stimulate and inspire 
the young has been very limited. When the 
school was the only institution, discipline was 
not a problem ; freedom was .so perfect that 
it easily merged itself in the necessary condi- 
tions of discipline. 

Before proceeding further I should point 
out that these conditions, affecting as they do, 
some very basic laws of growth, are responsible 
for such a large portion of our defects that 
most of the other problems might very well be 
traced to them. 

Now to a few more problems. It is 
unfortunate that most of the parents sending 
boys to Santiniketan, especially to the school, 
look upon it as a sort of a reformatory. Thus 
the majority of the fresh arrivals every term 
are a source of anxiety and demand more 
than the normal share of attention. When 
they arrive, they are hardened already. The 
lack of sympathetic treatment at home has 
already so much alienated them from the 
paraphernalia of educational enterprise that 
it takes a long time to make them feel at 
home and take kindly to their occupations. 
This is a condition that accounts for the fact 
of our having failed to do justice to another 
type of students, however limited their num- 
ber might have been. It seems there are 
very few among the well-off and educated 
parents who appreciate the value of the efforts 
being made here. Of two sons, the one that 
has been a failure already is reserved for 
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Santinikefcari and with what ins^istent demands 
^ of rapid progress in English, Mathematics, 
History, Geography and Grammar ! The 
progress in health, sports, drawing, music, 
dramatics and (pialities that make for the 
building up of a social character, is all very 
well as secondary cave ! This is the sort of 
encouraging circumstance in which educa- 
tion must ])r()gress— -Progressive Education \ 
There is another typo of students who are 
brought up in traditions foreign to aspirations 
in the domain of letters — sons of well-to-do 
parents, incapable of attaching any value 
to things or ideals other than in terms of 
quick returns in gold or silver. There is yet 
another class which is almost co-extensive 
with the entire school population, that hails 
from homes innocent of and snproniely in- 
diflPeront to all sense of discipline. To make 
them amenable to the most elementary 
requirements of discipline in a dormitory 
where life must be organised to a great extent, 
is a performance well worthy of the bravest 
of hearts and the most resourceful of 
brains. Just imagine, any two or three of 
such a lot had perhaps deserved to engage the 
entire attention of the parents at hofne and 
naturally, the stock of that commodity being 
rather limited, they were compelled to send 
them away. A whole house full of such 
urchins, undesirables at home, strangers to 
cleanliness, tidiness, method, courtesy, consider- 
ation and many other social qualities, is a 
nerve racking charge fit to engross the un- 
divided attention of a whole host of caretakers. 
And yet such is the precious gift that the 
country has cared to make to Santiniketan ! 
The institution does not regret such recruits, 
it only wishes that it had more resources 
adequately to cope with them-— for, after all, 


such materials are capable of greater achieve- 
ments than others too delicate and namby- 
pamby to be moulded into any shape or 
character. Our point is not that we receive 
them at all but that we do not^ in sufficient 
numbers, receive others, who by possessing 
other tendencies, not anti-social, might 
counteract and contribute to a more healthy, 
more balanced growth of the institution. 

These are just a few among many of the 
problems. They have merely been stated. 
The manner in which they may be tackled is 
more than I know. I would much rather 
state some more, of no less importance, in some 
future issue and he conveniently confirmed in 
the belief that forces unsuspected and least 
expected may have been working in strange 
quarters and the cause of education may very 
well he entrusted to such. 

Before concluding, it is advisable to invite 
the attention of all those wlio are genuinely 
interested in educational attempts, to the 
unflinching devotion of a few, who feel that 
all the heavy odds notwithstanding, the 
institution has been able to turn out young 
people, untramolled by rusty, antiquated 
conventions ; courageous enough to shake off 
all allegiance to old values that no longer 
hold ; and with vision undimmed, to discri- 
minate and discard before receiving impressions, 
unsifted and untested. It is hardly believable 
that fresh, young mind!:‘, however impervious 
and perverse, could fail, after a few years of 
stay hero, to breathe unawares into their 
system that spirit of toleration in true freedom 
which pervades the atmosphere of Santini- 
ketan. Such of them as hurt must also in- 
variably love, imrevealed as the depths of 
such love may bo, to the curious and the 
petulant. 
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The Tenth of Moharrum 

By 

Hashem Amir Ali 


Tilt* month of May, inspite of the surnmor 
and its accompanying holidays, lias been full 
of tense excitement. Ever sinc(^ the eigth, 
when Mahatmaji began his three weeks* fast, 
the whole country has been seething with a 
suppressed desire for self analysis. In the 
inner-most recesises of our hearts we seem to 
be asking ourselves -.‘“Ifi it possible that even 
in our degenerate days, there are values and 
principles for the upholding of which men can 
jeopardize life and expose themselves to a slow 
death ? And is it possible that, while we 
have so far overlooked them, wo may, in the 
light of sympathy emanating from the Maha- 
tmn, get glimpses of those values 

That, I think, has been the prevailing 
feeling (wer since the fast began ; but the 
beginning coincided with several other events 
as well. That same day, being tin* 25th. of 
Baisakh, was the Seventy second birthday of 
Rabindranath Tagore, which was celebrated 
in Santiniketan. The next day, the ninth 
of May, was the Full Moon and also the birth 
anniversary of Lord Buddha. We attended a 

beautiful cen*mony in the Kala Bhavana and 
were reminded of the life and teachings of 
that great being. Just two days earlier, 
there had passed by what is known as the 
“Moharrum Festival”. VVe bad been made 
aware of it by two parties from the Surul 
village — uncouth young men who carried a 
red flag, made an unearthly noise with their 
tom-toms and gambolled about with blunt 
swords. Quite naturally, we did not stop to 
ask. what it was that they were celebrating. 
And it will perhaps surprise us to learn that 
»the event, these stupidities ate meant to 
commemorate, is perhaps as important to 
humanity as the birth of Lord Buddha, or the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ. 

On the tenth of Moharrum some thirteen 
hundred years ago, Hossain made the supreme 
sacrifice* Like Buddha who renounced a 


princely world to biing peace to mankind 
like Jesus who knowingly allowed himself to 
be crucified for human salvation ; like Gandhi, 
who resolved to fast unto death, to prevent 
the perpetuation of a gieat schism in the 
Hindu fold ; even so Hossain laid down his 
life, so that truth may conquer over falsehobd. 
Only, the suffering endured was far greater ; 
for, Hossain not only consented to endure a 
painful death himself, but clung to the truth 
even at the expense of his nearest and 
dearest. His fiionds, his cousins and nephews, 
his brothers, his son.s, all of these valiantly 
laid down their lives, and Hossain alone was 
left on the battle'fi(*l(l. His family had been 
deprived of wat(*r for three days the October 
heat on the banks of the Tigris was intense, 
Hossain was himself wounded in many places, 
ho had seen his neaiest and dearest dying, 
his infant son had oxpiied in his arms, pierced 
with an arrow in the throat the women and 
children cried in the tents nearby ; and yet 
Hossain never faltered When the end came 
and his own head was to be severed, the only 

words he spoke were, “Thou unperturbed 
soul, return thou in peace to thy Maker.*” 

To understand the significance of all this, 
one has to know a few facts of early Islamic 
history. Hossain was the son of Fathoma, the 
beloved daughter of Mohammad. And his 
father was Ali, who, according to some, was 
the only rightful successor to the prophet, but 
who actually assumed that place only after 
Abu Bekr, Omar and Osman, had successively 
occupied it before him. Islam, aside from 
being a spiritual force, had, unfortunately, 
become a temporal power as well ; and conse- 
quently, the Caliphate became the aim of 
unscrupulous worldly men also. Hossain was 
very young while Mohammad lived. Ho had 
seen the Prophet pass away. He had seen 
Abu-Bekr, Omar, Osman and then his Qwn 
father AU^ becoming the leaders of the people 
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one after the other. And then the Caliphate 
had passed on to Muavia, and then to Yazid, 
who, all historians agree, was a profligate and 
a drunkard. And Hosvsain,* nurtured in tho 
best of traditions, the beloved of Mohammad, 
of Ali and of Fathema watched the utter 
ruination of the spiritual edifice which 
his family had built up. But while he was 
alone and helpless, he was, nevertheless, an 
uncomfortable memory to Yazid. As long 
asTSossain continued to live, and refused to 
acknowledge him the rightful successor of 
Islam, so long was Yazid nnsafo. He must 
either make Hossain bend, or get rid of him 
altogether. But Hossain would not submit. 
So by artifice he was called away from home 
and hia small caravan was beseiged near the 
bank of the Tigris. All he had to do to save 
himself and his family from thirst, starvation 
and death was to recognise Yazid, but that 
would mean the .sanctioning of all his actions. 
It meant the doom of Islam and all the 
spiritual and noble conceptions that went with 
it. Hossain refused ; his brave companions 
were killed one after another, and his own 
head wiiH at last severed. Apparently Yazid 
had a signal victory. For a time it seemed 
that Falsehood and Shame had won over 
Truth and Honour. But subsequent history 
proved otherwise. For thirteen hundred 
years, in every part of the world, men have been 
celebrating that battle and even when they do 
not know what they commemorate, they take 
the name of Hossain with love and gratitude. 

This battle, if battle it can be called 
between Hossain and Yazid has often reminded 
me of the battle of the Pandavas. Only, the 
divine Krishna was not there in person to 
urge the reluctant Arjuna. Rut there* are 
many similar! ties,. The battle of Kerbala, 
like that of the Pandavas, is; in reality, a war 
beinveemrighir and' wrong. Just as the Pan- 
davas had to fight their own cousinsj. so al«Q) 


i(m 

Hossain defended himself against tho very 
persons who called themselves the followers 
of his own grand- father. But the results were 
different in the two cases. Truth conquered 
through victory in one case and through 
defeat in the other. And. which of these two 
ideals seems to us to be more stiblime, depends 
upon our individual inclinations and ethics. 

Only one thing must bo added. The 
martyrdom of Hossain is an historical fact. 
But the event has been dealt with by so many 
Mohammedan poets and dirge singers that it 
has become a legend, if not altogether 
mythology. Still, it loses nothing of its value 
for us ; for, it is not history that we are 
concerned with. Hossain, for all I care at the 
moment, might he an entire)}" fictitious 
character. Bht it is the story of Hossain as 
embodied in tho culture of Islam that is 
important and needs to be constantly kept in 
mind by all Muslims and others who care to 
know anything about Islam. For, the story 
of Hossain's martyrdom shows that the culture 
of Islam does not consist only of aggresiveness, 
licentiousness and bigotry. The Mussah 
mans of to-day are, for the most part, 
degenerate, and might become even more so 
due to political, economic and social conditions. 
But while a vestige of Islamic literature lasts, 
the record will bear witness that in the early 
period of Islam, one among many heroes, 
Hossain, by name, had sacrificed his kith and 
kin, his home and life, his nearest and 
dearest, and- proved thereby that there were 
some values embodied in Islain< that were 
worth all the sacrifice which man can imagine. 

But the martyrdom of Hossain* does not 
shsd glory on Islam alone ; it sheds glory on 
mankind: Thesn great men are not born for 
any particular people, place or time. They 
have all come to help mankind. Each one of 
them, teaches the same lesson, differing only 
aeoondtng^ to^ the circumstances in which it is 
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given. And all these lessons together 
emphasize the same truths, namely, the unity 
of creation, and the existence of higher values 
beyond the conception of ordinary men. 
They impel us, by their example, to aspire 
towards achieving those values. 

So the coincidence of Moharram with Lord 
Buddha’s birthday and Mahatmaji’s fast is a 
good omen. It should make us think not of 


one or two, but of the many great men that 
have appeared in different times and different 
parts of the world and suffered voluntarily 
in order to raise mankind. Let us be 
grateful to them, arfd wish them peace. And 
when the tenth of Moharrum comes again, 
let it bring us a loving thought of Hossain 
also 
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Ruidas, tlio swoeper, was a taniH^r by casU* 

whose touch was shunned by the wayfarers 

and the crowded streets wore loncdy for him. 

Master Ramaiianda was walking to the temple after his morning bath, 
when Raidas bowed himself down before him from a distance. 

'‘Who are you, my friend T asked the great Biahmin 
and the answer caiiui, 

“I am mere dust, dry and barren, 

trodden down by the despising days and nights. 

Thou, my Master, art a cloud on the far-away sky. 

If sweet mercy be showered from thee upon the lowly earth, 
the dumb dust will cry out in ecstasy of Howers.” 

Master took him to his brc3a8t 

pouring on him his lavish love 

which made a storm of songs 

to burst across the heart 

of Raidas, the swecipor. 


May JO, 1933 


diiuxA 




( Sent to Mahatma Gandhi in reply to his telegram ). 
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Santiniketan. 

The following have joined the staff of 
Santiniketan. — 

Pmmathanath Scm Gupta. M. Sc. 

Krishna Kripalani. n. A, Uar-At-Law, 

A jit. C. Chakra vai'iy^ jW, A, 

Biswanath MukerjL fi, 

Upc'udra Kumar B. A. 

Siidhamayi Devi, JJ. A. 
and the following hav^e left. 

Nalin Behari Mitra. 

Nalin, C. Ganguli. 

Prafulla. C. Das Gupta. 

Bijoy. K. Ghoso, 

The College department has been further 
recognised under Section 7 Chapter xvi of the 
Regulations, Calcutta University, as an insti- 
tution competent to present candidates in 
Physics at the I. Sc. Examination and in 
Economics up to the IIonourH standard at the 
B. A Examination. The Physics laboratory 
was fitted up during the summer recess. 

The following marriages have taken 
place ; — 

Asha Adhikari to E. W. Aryanayakarn at 
Santiniketan. 

V Dovidas Gandhi fomerly of Pathabhavana 
to Lakshmi Rajagopalacbari, at Poona. 

Tapasi Das formerly of Pathabhavana and 
Sikshabhavana, to S. K. Sen, at Calcutta. 

Maitri Senapati formerly of Sikshabhavana 
to Bacbchubhai Sukla, a graduate of the 
Visva-bharati, 

Sova Roy of Pathabhavana, since matricula- 
ted, to Dibyendu Sen, at Calcutta. 

Jagadananda Roy 

With a deep sense of sorrow, we have to 
announce the death of Jagadananda Roy on 
the 26th of June, 1933, at his Santiniketan 
residence afc the age of 64f, He was bom in 


the year 1869 at Krishnagar in the 
district of Nadia. Having finished his 
dducation in the school and the college 
Jagadananda Roy took up teachorship as 
his life's avocation in a Missionary Scho )! at 
Goari. From his student days he felt keenly 
interested in scientific subjects and carried 
on exfensive t^tudi-es in different branches of 
science which in later years flowered into a 
rich harvesb of scientific discpiisitions, — his 
unique contribution to Bengali literature. He 
began his literary career as a contributor of arti ■ 
cles on scientific subjects to the “Bharati*' and 
the “Bangadarshan,” the two premier Bengali 
I)oriodicals of the day. These writings created 
a stir in the literary world of Bengal. His 
power of expressing abstruse and intricate 
scientific theories in simple Bengali brought 
him to the lime-light of public attention, and 
poet Rabindranath drew to him this budding 
luminary of Bengali literature. The poet 
did fully realise that Jagadananda would one 
day enrich Bengali literature ; it is needless 
to say how immonseJy the poet’s foresight 
was true. 'I’he nobhi qualities which 
Jagadananda possessed endeared him to 
the poet, who about this time had only 
founded the Santiniketan Asraina and found 
in him a trusted co- worker for working out his 
now ideas of education. Thus from the very 
days of the inception of the Santiniketan 
Asrama over 30 years ago to the last day of 
his life Jagadananda Roys is an unbroken 
record of unstinted and selfless service to the 
Poops educational ideal and therethrough 
to the cause of liteiature and education in 
Bengal. Pure, unostentatious, keenly alive 
to his duties and responsibilities he was veiily 
an ideal teacher — a teacher who would invari- 
ably place above eve/y thing his passionate 
interest in the well being of his pupils, His 
success as a teacher could bo measuied by 
( Continued on Page 7 ) 
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Fresco Painting and Santiniketan 

By Jayantilal Parikh 


It was some six years back, in the year 
1927, til lb wo cain'i across an old cmfbsitian, 
Narsinglal of Jaipur, who knew the technique 
of painting in fresco. There are very few 
artists who know the technique and wo had 
a groat desire to know it. Hence the Kala- 
bhavana, Santiniketan, employed Narsinglal. 
Mr. Nandalal Bose and his students of the 
Kalabhavana helped the craftsman in painting 
a wall on the first floor of the library building. 
The area covered was about 260 sq. ft. The 
work took about four months to be completed 
and the expense came to about five hundred 
rupees. All the pictures, except two, were 
copies of old ones. Of the two original pic- 
tures one was designed by Mr. Nandalal 
Bose and the other by Mr. Snrendranabh Kar. 
Some lines from Rabindranath Tagore’s poems 
were also inscribed on this wall. This was 
in 1927. 

Tlie same old artist was again called this 
year. The wall s<dect(3d was on the ground 
floor of the same building and the paintings 
were all dosignetl by Mr. Nandalal Bose. Some 
of the decorative designs done on the borders 
of the pictures were by the girls of the School 
department, Santiniketan* The artists of the 
Kalabhavana helped in the execution. The 
work went on for a little over four months, 
from February 9th to June 12th, The expen- 
ses came to about 660 rupees, out of which 
450 rupees li ad to bo paid to the craftsman 
alone. Almost the whole of the remaining 200* 
rupees was spent on materials. The number 
of pictures is 8 and the aroa covered is about 
230 sq. ft. 

Most of those few who know this technique 
of^ painting in fresco are inhabitants of 
Jaipur..^ Masons in Rajputana^ the Punjab^ 


the United Provinces and Southern India know 
a similar kind of process for plastering the 
wall but they do not know how tO' paint 
pictures. They can do colour plastering which 
will shine like a mirror but their knowledge 
is confined to that. 

There are about fifty to sixty craftsmen in 
Jaipur who know this technique, but only 
about fifteen of them are experts. Unlike 
many other crafts in India, tliis knowledge 
is not limited to or monopolised by any parti- 
cular caste. There are Brahmins as well as 
barbers, chamars, potters and otiiois who earn 
their living by working in this craft. 

Our craftsman, Narsinglal, belongs to a 
Brahmin family. It is an interesting story 
how he came to learn the art in spite of his 
high caste. When he was a boy of about 
fourteen he was serving an artist who worked 
in this technique. The only thing he had to 
do was to prepare a drink of hhanq for the 
master. While watching him work, the desire 
to know grew in the disciple. When he return- 
ed home every evening, he stole an amount 
of lime and with’it worked at homo like his 
master. Gradually he learnt the art thoroughly. 
He, however, quarrelled with his father and 
fled from home. He came to the railway 
station, purchased a ticket to cover the longest 
distance from home, which, however, was not 
very long,, his means being rather limited. 
When he had . got down from the train, he 
really did not know what to do. He was 
wandering about the town when luckily he 
came across a palatial building in the process 
of being constructed; Ho readily enlisted* 
himself as a cooly. One day, whore all the 
masons had failed, he showed his skill and 
intelligenoe^ The* engineer was pleased with 
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him and made him a mason. Ho made some 
money and came back home. Ilis interest 
changed anci ho was a photographer at Jaipur 
for thirty years. Next ho again took to fresco 



painting. When he came to Santiniketan for 
the second time was about sixty two years 
old but ev<‘n at that age he had not lost Ins 
ca[)acity lor work. Ho could be seen working 
for hours on end without food or drink. 

This ait is dying as it is V(U*y ex|)onsive 
and laborious. The; old zemindars of HajpU' 
tana used to get their halls decorated by these 
experts but the new generation is losing all 
interest in it. 1'here are V(*ry few rich men 
now who care to get such work done by these 
artists, U is good, however, that the artists 
themselves are coming out of Raiputana. A 
few yiMirs ago our artist came to Benares and 
decorated a hall in Raja Motichand's jralace 
About thirty years ago these artists came 
to Jk'Ugal for the first time, when the 
Government School of Art, Calcutta, invited 
these artists and had some walls decorated 
in certain government buildings under the 
guidance of E, B, Havell and Abanindranath 


Tagore. They were once more invited a few 
years later to do some more work in that 
lino. A few years ago an artist went 
to the Bombay t^chool of Art also. If 
other institutions also would employ these 
artists they would be doing a great service to 
the cause of Ait. A new interest for painting 
would bn creatt d in the public mind. 

Mr, E. B. Havell in his book ‘Indian 
Sculpture and Painting’ has described the 
])rooe.ss of painting in frc'sco, but as the instruc- 
tions given therein are not sufficient to help 
workers in that technique, wo have a desire 
to publish the proce.ss wo have learnt from 
our fresco expert, which we hope will help 
the artists who wisli to work in fresco An 
old Italian artist, Oennoni Oennini — in his 
book ‘A Tr(*atise on Painting’ describes the 
technique in which the Italian artists of the 
38th and 14th centuries painted their fres- 
coes ; but in spile of his sincere desire to help 
the artists, he fails to provide us with 
adequate information for experimenting. 

The word ‘fresco' is nowadays very com- 
monly uscmI but unfortunately it is often em- 
])Ioye(i inaccurately for any mural painting. 
In fresco the; ])iginents are mixed only with 
water ( no binding material is used ) ami are 
lai<l on when the plaster is wet and from this 
freshness of the ground the ])r()CeBs is called 
by an Italian term, painting ‘a fresco' or ‘on 
the fresh’. Nowadays it has come into use 
as a substantive. Fresco is one of the pro- 
cesses followed by a wall painter, while the 
word is wrongly used for any process. 

Bet us pass in survey just a brief history 
of wall-painting, especially in reference to 
paintings done in fresco. I'he oldest wall- 
paintings, known so far, appear to be those 
in the cave of Altainira in Spain. They belong 
to a prehistoric age and are about thirtyfive 
thousand years old. They are painted with 
fat a.s binding material. All the walbpaintings 
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in ancient Egypt, Babylonia, and Mycenaean 
Greece, all the mummy cases and papyrus rolls 
in Egyp/»,^re painted in tempera. The pain- 
tings in Italian tombs are Also done in tem- 
pera. Ill Greece proper, when wall-paintings 
came into vogue anrl Polygnotns and his co- 
workers pxinted their masterpieces, they exe- 
cuted them in tempera. About the time of 
Alexander, there came into prominence 
another process and that was painting in a 
wax medium. 

The Roman architect Vitruvius in his book, 
written about 16 B. C., describos the fresco 
process. Pliny also says something about 
fresco. Thus it is clear that this techniipie 
of painting in fri^soo was certainly in use among 
the Romans. It is also mentioned in the 
Mount Athos Handbook, which incorporated 
the tec^hnical traditions of the a»‘t of the East 
ern Empire, It appears also to have been in 
use in the Christian catacombs but was not 
practised by the wall-painters who adorned the 
early medieval churches, soutli and north of 
of the Alps. The disus(» might be the result 
of its being a difficult process. But this 
process came into use again in the 13th and 
14th centuries. It seems the process followed by 
the artists of the Renaissance was in some 
respects different. The difference could bi 
seen from Vitruvius’s writings and Oennino 
Cennini. The latter in his ‘Treatise’ makes 
a mention of the fresco proct?ss followed by the 
artists of that time. The difference is that 
the Pompeian frescoes are very smooth and 
the surface shines like a mirror wdiile the 
frescoes of the 13th and the 14th centuries are 
comparatively rough and the process followed 
was also easier. They applied a coat of plaster 
and when it was wet they painted over it. 

( The tempera processes were accordingly 
in vogue in early mediaeval times. Mean- 
while painting with oil as medium came to be 
known and it was employed for painting on 


wall as well. But from the last part of the 
18th century fresco painting again continued 
to be practised and it has become a fashion 
of the day in Europe. Frescoes done in the 
Houses of Pai liament, London, have p<*rished 
after a very short life. The scientists and 
artists of Europe have, for so many years now, 
been busy improving the old technique and 
finding out new and easier process in fV(‘8Co- 
painting. There arc }u*ocess(‘S of painting on 
the wall other than fresco, which modern 
science has contributed to wall-painting. 

Before turning to the history of wall-pain- 
ting in India it is very necessary to point out 
that the historians up till the present day, in 
dealing with the wall paintings of Ajanta, 
Bagh, and Sigiri 3 ^a caves, have laboured under 
the common error of designating them as 
frescoes. The process followed by the 
Indian artists who painted these pictures 
was quite ditTerent from real fresco painting, 
It is certain that they did not paint on wet 
ground and so it cannot be called freseo. Their 
making use of lime for the prepaiation of 
plaster does not entitle the paintings to be 
charact(‘rised as fresco. F roin the process des- 
cribed for painting on wall in the two valu- 
able books Shilparatna written in the 16th 
century and ViskniKlharmotlxiram^ compiled 
between 625 — 1000 A. D., we can say that 
the Indian artists must have followed one of 
these two processes or a proce.ss very similar 
to them, because Vifihnudharmoitaram is 
compiled from the other books which are lost 
at present and the books lost must have been 
in use when these famous wall-paintings were 
done. As these processes cannot be called 
fresco process, these paintings can neither be 
called frescoes. The Indians had their own 
way of painting on walls and as long as no spe- 
cial word is assigned for them, they have to 
be described as t nnpera painting. We beg to 
differ from Mr. Griffiths when he describes 
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Ajautai process as very similar to that followed 
by the artists of Jaipur of to-day. If the 
paintings were done on wet ground and 
polished with the trowel the writers of these 
two old manuscripts would not have forgotten 
to mention such imp)rtant things as tliese. 

So far as the history of wall-painting in 
India in particular is concerned, we can say 
that the paintings <>f Jogirnara cave of the 
llamgarh Hill in the Surguja State, Orissa, 
were the earliest of the wall ])aiiitings in 
India and were not doni^ earlier thati 1 B. 0, 
It is diflicult to describe the process that those 
artists followed but it appears to be primitive. 
Wo dt> not think they could be painted in 
fresco. 

After this— speaking chronologically —comes 
the wall-painting of Ajjinta and as enough has 
been said about it already, lot us only state 
that, to- our mind the paintings are tempera* 
and that the Indians had their own process 
of preparing the ground. These paintings 
(late from -50 A. D. to (i42 A. J). 

Wall*paintings at Sigiriya, Ceylon, w(3re 
done in the closing years of the 5th century. 
Mr^ B<dl beliov(>s that the pictures were wrought 
in t(fmpera on a dry snrfa(?e. The process 
possibly did not differ much from that used 
at Ajauto., This is mm ruor(3 leasoii for us 
to believe that the wall-paintings at Ajanta 
ano not fresooas. Th(?se paintings in Ceylon 
fiX0 contemporary with those at Ajanta and as 
CeyloJ^yWrts* ojuiturally connected with India 
tl'Wii'e Tnigh:t be much similarity between their 
techniejuos. Traces of early wall-painting, 
other thaUf Sigiriya, done in lompeiaare found 
at Anunuihapura. 

ThOf paintings in Bagb caves at Gwalior 
ar^.npt, earlier thaurthe late, pictures at Ajanta, 
These paintings am also tempera. Some cave 
psjin tings at.Tamankaduwa which date back to 
aboiu^.thc Tth century also seem to be tempera 


Mr. Vincent A, Smith says that after this 
there begins a dark period in the history of 
India but this does not seem to be very true. 
The two manuscu’ijfts on »art, which have 
already bc(3n mentionc^d, wen^ written during 
th(3 peri( 3 d which is ssid to 1x3 a dark period. 
V(3ry recently at Sittanavasal in Pudukota 
Talnka, near Madras. ])aintings very similar 
to jind in continuation of the Ajanta paintings 
have been found which also an) in tempera. 
1'liey are at least 800 yesars old. It is not 
safe, llierofore, to label such a long period as 
dark in the history of Indian painting. It is 
likcily however, that art did not flourish 
during this period. 

In many of the medieval Hindu temples 
wall-paintings were don(3 but nothing of them 
remains as th( 3 y wore destrtiyed in the frenzy 
of political sovereignty. The only wall-pain- 
tings on a Hindu wall of considerable age are 
in the old palace of Bikanir in Rajputnna. 
These paintings Ixdong to the 17th or 18th 
century, 'fhere were some real fresco pain- 
tings in Fatehpur sikri, one of which is in a 
rather g()od condition. The date of thisf must 
be 8omewlii3re about the later part of the 16th 
century, the date of Fatehpui-sikri. 

The frescopainting on the walls of the mosque 
of Wazirkhan at Lahore, says Mr. J. L. Kipling, 
is real fresco jiainting, th(3 httono fresco of thc' 
Italians. 

I'here are many parts of Raj pu tana where 
we find wall-paintings, many of which are 
real frescoes but we know nothing about their 
dates. There are' artists living at this day 
who paint in fresco and have inherited this^ 
knowledge fn)m their predecessors but we 
have no definite knowledge as to how long 
they have been doing this work. They are 
the only artists who have been painting in fresco 
and we think their date goes back to earlier tlmn^ 
the 16th century, as the frescoes at Fatehpur- 
sikri ivi^ painted in the same technique. 
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Almost all the mural decoratioiis in the 
. temples of Northern India as well as the 
paintings in many villages of Bengal are 
tempera work. The wall paintings at Tim- 
malai, Conjeveram, Travancorc, Anegundi 
and in many other temples iri Southern India, 
dating from the early centuries of the Christian 
era, are most probably all tempera work. 

Wall-paintings at Maha Daniala Saya, 
yambulla, Aluvihari and Ridivihara in Ceylon 
must be tempera work ns the art there is 

handed down from generation to generation 
and Sigiriya paintings are done in tempera. 

Tlui wall })ainting8 \ti Tibet and Nepah 
which to a very groat extent resemble each 
other and which are not very old, arc all done 
in tempera and no fiesco pioc(‘Ss was known 
to them. 


The wall painting of Horinji temple, Japan, 
which is an imitation of the Ajanta style, is 
done in tempera. The famous wall-paintings 
on wood and on plaster, found in Khotan, 
China, are all done in tempera. 

The short historical survey of wall painting 
that we hav(! attiOnpU'd sliows that the art of 
piinting in fresco was vc'ry litnited in i»s 
ay)plication. Except in some parts of Central 
Europe and a part of Northern India, it was 
an ait unknown. Theic is a great resemblance 
between the yirocesses followed by the Roman 
artists and the Jaipur artists but it is not for 
us to indicate how such a resemblance came 
to exist between two such jilaces which had 
no cultural meetings. 


{ Continued from 2 ) 

the fact that in spite of his being a stiict 
task master and disciplinarian ho enjoyed the 
sincere love of everyone of his pupils and 
this love borderi'd almost on afi'ectionate 
worship. He taught Mathematics and 
Elementary Scitmee in the school, but his 
wide range of knowledge attracted to him 
questionaires on various other subjects. 

His work on the discovery of Sir J. C. 
Bose was his maiden publication. Sir J. C. 
Bose was highly pleased with this work, and 
encouraged him to continue spreading scien- 
tific truths through his mother tongue, llis 
books dealing with different branches of 
science, including Astronomy and Entomology, 
are the testimony of his eminence as a very 
popular writer of scientific subjects in 
Bengali which was very poor in that sphere. 
If Ramendra Sundar Trivedi was the first 
Bepgali to deal with the abstract princi- 
ples of physical science in a popular style in 


ord(*r to encourage ordinary pi'ojJe to take an 
interest in them, Jagadananda Roy, besides 
most worthily continuing Pandit Trivodi^s 
work, hclyied greatly to inculcate the love of 
scientific truths and methods in the tender 
mind of our boys and girls. He also edited 
several unpublished and incomplete ^works of 
Pandit Trivedi who spoke very highly of 
Jagadananda Roy’s writings. 

Behind the apparently rough exterior of a 
disciplinarian as teacher and a writer of dry 
scientific subjects there was a sweet touch of 
wit in his personality which would sometimes 
burst into an abundance much to the surprise 
even of his close asvsociates. Ho was an 
enthusiastic lover of music and histrionic art, 
and was himself a good actor having received 
applause in the role of Laksheswar in 
Rabindranath's *‘Saradotsava*^ and Dada in 
'‘Phalguni.*' Dinendranath Tagore says that 
Laksheswar could not be better represented. 

Not only as a teacher, as a public man as 
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well, Jagadaiiandrt Roy was hold in high 
esteem by everyone who cuno in contact 
with him. Ho had fathorly affection for the 
poor ])eoplc of Bol[)iir and his death is a 
distinct loss to them. Ho was for many 
years a member of the District Boaid of Bir- 
bhutn, the Local Boaid and the honorary 
magistrate of the Boljiur Union Board Bench 
Court. He was a member of ihe Text Book 
Committee and an examiner of the Calcutta 
University. He was once hononred with tl)e 
presidentship of the Science Section of the 


Bengal Literary Conference. Ho discharged 
all those public duties in a tnanner quite 
worthy of a man of his ability and honesty/ 
In his <Joath the Poet loses a valued friend, 
Visva Bharati a (lo*votcd worker and Bengal a 
distinguished Jitcrateur. 

He leaves bfdiind a son. three daughters 
and a numbc3r of grandchildren and a laige 
number of friends and pupils to mourn his 
loss. We offer onr sincere, condohoiccs to the 
members of the beu'caved family. 

S K. M. 
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ON THE CENTENARY OF WILBERFORCE. 


July J8 1933 

A century has passed since Wilborforce showed a noble courage to condemn the thriving 
business of slave hunting. It is right that we should remember it with proper ceremony and 
bring our homage to the memory of the groat man. But at the same time this shoufd be the 
occasion for us to acknowledge with shame that the evil has not died with his own death, that 
in the dark corners of civilisation slavery still lurks hiding its name and nourishing its spirit. 
It is there in our plantations, in factories, in business offices, in the punitive department of 
government where the primitive vindictiveness of man claims special privilege to indulge in 
fierce barbarism. A considerable section of men still seems to have an innate sympathy for 
the strong seeking victims in its chase of profit and power and what is worse there are terrible 
movements of benevolent idealism relentlessly smothering freedom in its path of ruthle.s8 
recruitment. Humanity ever waits for the voice of judgment against uncontrolled cultivation 
of slavery which invades all parts of the civilised world offering enormous bribes to the con- 
science of man spreading a callousness of heart that is unashamed of its hooliganism. 
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Deshapriya J. M. Sen-Gupta 

Jatindra Mohan is ono of those valiant 
fighters for the countiy’s cause to whom no 
sacrifice was too great for the uplift of his 
motherland. He gave up his lucrative pro- 
fession and with his whole family embraced 
a life of suffering and sacrifice by throwing 
himself in the very thick of the struggle^ A 
man of noble manners and winning courtesy, 
ho was a most beloved political leader of India. 
India can ill afforti to lose such a leader at 
this critical juncture in her national life. 

There can bo but little doubt that his 
untimely doath was hastened by his long 
incarceration as a political prisoner. He was 
a man of peace and refinement but when his 
country called he rejoiced to offer his life at 
the altar of his country’s freedom. The 
memory of such a life nobly lived and freely 
given is at once India’s glory and shame. 

Rabindranath Tagore 

Santiniketan 

The Asrama reopened on the 29th. June 
last after the summer recess. 

Gurudeva is speaking on Bengali Prosody 
on Thursday evenings, The first two lectures 
took place on the 20th and 27th July last. 

Owing to illness, Dr. Harry Timbres will 
not be able to deliver his course of lectures, 
“Biographies of Eminent Scientists” this 
term. 

%%% 

The Qovt. of Bengal has written to inform 
us that in future the Santiniketan students 
wilt be eligible for scholarships. We are 
confident that our students will feel en- 
couraged by this happy piece of news. 


There have been 23 new admissions in the 
Pathabhavana, { School Department. ) The 
Kalabhavana ( Art Department ) and the 
Sikshabhavana (College Department) are filled 
up and many admissions had to be refused for 
want of accommodation. Students have come 
from all parts of India and we hope to be able to 
publish in our next issue a detailed statement 
showing the number of students province by 
province. t 

V 

We were extremely grieved to hear of the 
sudden death of Sreejut J. M. Sengiipta at 
Ranchi on the 23rd. July last. It cast a pall 
of gloom over the whole Asrama, The next 
morning classes wore suspended at 9 and we 
all flocked together to Konarka to hear Guru- 
deva express the depth of his feelings at the 
great national loss. His short address is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this number.v. We offer 
our sincerest sympathies to Mrs. Nellie Sen 
gupta and to Sjt, Ranen Sengupta whom 
many will remember as a student of the 
Asrama a few years back. 

A special meeting of the Visvabharati 
Sarnmelani was convened on the 24th. July 
last to express sorrow at the untimely death 
of Sreejut Jatindramohon Sengupta, Adhya- 
paka Nepal Chandra Ray presided. 


Ourselves 

We are very sorry to learn that Amiya 
Chandra Chakravarty is far from well. He has 
been advised to take complete rest for a long 
time by his medical advisers. 

Our Vice-President Charuchandra Datta 
was in residence here from the 16th. to the 
24th. July. We are glad to tell you that 
{ Contiuued on Page 15 ) 
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Can Science be humanised ? 

Rabindranath Tagore 


There is no meaning* in such words as 
spiritualising the machine ; we cen spiritualise 
our own being which makes use of the 
machine, just as there is nothing good or bad 
in our bodily organs, but the mom] qualities 
that are in our mind. When the temptation 
js small our moral nature easily overcomes it, 
but when the bribe that is offered to our soul 
is too big we do not even realise that its 
dignity is offended. Today the profit that the 
machine brings to our door is too big and we 
do not hesitate to scramble for it even at the 
cost of our humanity. The shrinking of the 
min in us is concealed by the augmentation of 
things outside and we lack the time to grieve 
over the loss. We can only hope that science 
herself will help us to bring back sanity to the 
human world by lessening the opportunity to 
gamble with our fortune. The means that 
science has produced through which to gain 
access into Nature’s storehouse is tremend 
ously complex which only proves her own 
immaturity just as simplicity is wanting 
in the movernonts of a swimmer who is 
inexpert. It is this cumboisoine complexity 
in the machinery which makes it not only 
unavailable to the majority (»f mankind but 
also compels us to centralise it in monster 
factories, uprooting the workers’ life from its 
natural soil creating unhappiness. I do not 
see any other way to extricate us from these 
tangled evils except to wait for science to 
simplify our means of production and thus 
lesiSen the enormity of individual greed, 

I believe that the social unrest prevalent 
today all over the world is owing to the anarchy 
of spirit in the modern civilisation. What 

is called progress is the progress in the mecha* 
meal contrivances ; it is in fact an indefinite 


extension of our physical limbs and organs 
which, owing to the enormous material advan- 
tage that it bring.s to us has tempted the 
modern man away from his inner realm of 
spiritual value and thus the balance is lost. 
The attainment of perfection in human rela- 
tionship through the help of religion and 
cultivation of our social qualities occupied the 

most important place in our civilisation up 
till now. But today our homes have dissolved 
into hotels, community life is stifled in the 
dense and dusty atmosphere of the office, man 
and woman are afraid of love, people clamour 
for their rights and forget their obligations 
and they value comfort more than happiness 
and spirit of display more than that of beauty. 

Gieat civilisations in the East as well as in 
the West have flourished in the past because 
they produced food for the spirit of man for 
all time ; they tried to build their life upon 
their faith in ideals, the faith that is creative. 
These great civilisations were at last run to 
death by men of the type of our precocious 
schoolboys of modern times, smart and super- 
ficially critical, worshippers of self, shrewd 
bargainers in the market of profit and power, 
efficient in their handling of the ephemeral 
who presume to buy human souls with their 
money and* throw them into their dustbins 
when they have been sucked dry, and who, 
eventually, driven by suicidal forces of passion, 
set their neighbours’ houses on fire and are 
themselves enveloped by the flame. 

It is some great ideal which creates great 
societies of men ; it is some blind passion 
which breaks them to pieces. They thrive so 
long as they produce food for life ; they perish 
when they burn up life in insatiate self grati- 
fication. We have been taught by our sages 
that it is Truth and not things which saves 
man from annihilation. 

The reward of truth is pence, the reward 
of truth is happiness. People suffer from 
the upsetting of equilibrium when power is 
there and no inner truth to which it is related, 
like a motor car in motion whose driver is 
absent. 
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Santiniketan = A Dream. 


Krishna 

In ono of his writings the Poet has said 
that Santiniketan is the best poem ho has 
written. It might even be said that it is the 
only epic he has attempted ; and no poet ever 
dared a grander epic. For it is no narration 
of an epoch dead and gone : it is a now world 
being built to music. It is so organic a work 
of art that the artist is powerless to complete 
by himself what he has begun. He has sup- 
plied the music and flashed before the world 
the form it might take. But the words are 
beyond his power to supply. For the words 
are living and have a will of their own. 

There sits the aged Poet, playing on his 
magic flute the harmony he dreams of building 
up ; and now and again words have come from 
every corner of the living world, dancing to 
the music, unheard before. Some, both by 
inherent quality and by good fortune, have 
succeeded in forming themselves into living 
harmonies, and continue to prove that an epic 
whose parts have been finished might yet be 
completed as a whole. Others, unfortunate in 
their isolAtion, have gone back, realising that 
isolated individuals cannot beat to a rhythm 
that is meant for groups. And so Santiniketan 
lives today, beautiful as a dream that is begin- 
ning to live as a wakeful reality; tragic as a 
form that yet groping for life. And birds— if a 
change of simile be forgiven— still come, flying 
from distant nooks, giving up their parental 
trees, and hover about, fluttering and beating 
their wings in painful uncerttiinty ; loth to 
leave a world so divine in its possibilities, and 
wondering whether it was ever meant to bear 
lasting nests. 

There is the Kala-Bhavana, a dream that 
has willed an organic life of its own and has 


Kripalani 

begun to move. Perhaps the, drooping, dream- 
ful eyes that its artists love to draw are 
symbolic of the d/oam that is giving birth to 
it. Perhaps the long, tapering, and vaguely 
stretching fingers of its created beauties 
suggest the vague and uncertain longing &f 
a dream to find a life of its own. See how 
their bodies bend in soft, unreal languor like 
lovely sleepers half risen from sleep, and 
unable to shake off its ethereal voluptuousness ! 
Such is the Kala-Bhavana. the best thing 
Santiniketan has yet done ; giving a promise 
of what might yet be done ; with a character 
and a personality of its own, at once alive, 
distinct and fascinating. 

Yet the Kala«Bhavana represents only one 
set of values, and they, by no means, exhaust 
life. The economic values are embodied in 
the activities of Sriniketan. Sriniketan is 
another great achievement of the Poet, another 
dream willing its( If into a reality. Only 
sometimes we wish it were as near to us as is 
the Kala Bhavana. To the growth of the 
intellect, however, they bavo nothing directly 
to contribute. They might give it balance, 
but they cannot give it growth. The Research 
Department too, by the archaeological nature 
of its intellectual activity, can only help it 
indirectly and remotely. Digging up the past 
has great value, but unless wo explore the 
future there can be no movement onwards. 

The Poet's presence is a great stimulus in 
this diiection ; but a groat and stimulating 
genius like him can inspire and usher in a 
renaissance, but cannot create, much less 
maintain, an intellectual tradition by himself. 
Tradition is a corporate achievement. For 
that he needs a group of lesser lights, which 
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move nOfc as satellites around him but which 
have orbits of their ONvn,t hough they may 
shine uhder the wider radiance of his genius. 

Intellectual activity is the great need of 
this centre. There is a depressing lack of 
•impersonal curiosit)". How to counteract this 
intellectual sluggishness and stir up general 
intellectual curiosity is a real problem. It is 
true that the college community should plough 
the field of intellect, just as the Kala-Bhavana 
w*aters the field of emotions It is true that 
the College and the School are under the 
shadow of the Calcutta University, and it is 
futile to expect of an examining body to 
stimulate the intellectual life of the young. 
So long as vve are under that shadow, we shall 
always have to be apologetic about it. But 
it is still possible for us to have an intellectual 
life of our own, in spite of the Calcutta 
University. 

If we could have a group of persons who 
actually thought, instead of teaching what 
others have thought ; who actually wrote, 
instead of dictating what others have written, 
we might yet succeed in creating an atmosphere 
of intellectual self confidence, so conducive to 
the spirit of curiosity. For they deceive 
themselves who imagine they can teach others. 
We can only arouse others to learn for them- 
selves. As a priest, who is not a saint, only 
creates contempt for religion among the 
oarni st members of his flock, even so a 4ieaoher 
who does not learn himself, and has not added 
to knowledge, only creates disgust in his 
students for the books he teaches. What is 
wanted arc noli mere teachers or professors, 
but writers and thinkers, who teach because 
they learn, who inspire because they create. 

If the students are to be inspired to teach 


themselves they must move in the presence 
of masters, old and nevv, writers, dead and 
living. That is, we must have an open shelf 
library worthy of an international university, 
something like the British Museum Library, 
A library that goes much beyond the needs of 
our college students ; where research scholars 
may come from different parts of India to consult 
books, not only on Linguistics but on other 
and more living branches of knowledge. In 
that ever-fresh pasture land let the students 
wander about and graze at will. 

Unfortunately, these visions will remain 
mere dreams, for some time to come ; for we 
have no funds. To have a library on such a 
scale, to bo able to maintain a group of writers, 
scholars, and thinkers of international value, 
the institution would need funds very much 
more than are avjiilable at present. 

Sometimes I sib and dream if Santi • 
niketan had had the requisite financial 
strength, and if it had the daring to offer an 
asylum, with a moderate maintenance, to 
some of the great and noble Jewish scholars 
and writeis, now rendered homeless in their 
birth place, Santiniketan might have.* become 
an Abode, not only of Peace, butof Benediction. 
But we have no funds our arms that might 
be outstretched have to hang down. 

It may be that Santiniketan will remain a 
musical dream ; a city built to music and 
therefore never built at all. But even then 
it will be the high that proved too high ; the 
heroic, for this earth too hard ; the passion 
that loft the ground to lose itself in the sky. 
The poet has written much music for Bengal 
Here is something he has dreamt for the 
dreamers of all ages. 
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he is much improved in health and expects to 
be back again with us towards the beginning 
of the next month. 

• • • 

The Science Laboratory has been entirely 
fitted up in its new home in the workshop 
compound during the summer vacation. In 
this connection we should be failing in our duty 
if we did not thank here mxst generously 
Messrs. Bengal Chemical & Pharmaceutical 
Works Ltd., and Sjt. Rajshekhar Bose for the 
kind interest they took in the matter. 

• • • 

Devabrata Mukherjee who took his 
M. Sc. in Zoology at the Calcutta University 
is the latest addition to our staff. He is 
keenly interested in children and has already 
been indentifying himself closely with the 
activities of the Sishu-Bibhag, It is super- 
fluous to add that one like him is a most wel- 
come acquisition to the staff. 

Pramathanath Sengupta, our newly 
appointed adhyapaka of Physics is already in 
our midst. He has had a brillant career at 
the Dacca University, finishing off with a 
First Class in his M. Sc. Early in his life, he 
learnt the good old old adage ‘*A11 work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy,*' and as a result, 
he today wields the willow with as much 
confidence as he handles the most delicate 
spectroscope. We send out to him our cheer- 
iest welcome, 

• • • 

^ The celebrated dancer Udayshankar to- 
gether with some members of his party visited 
the asrama on the 12th July. He gave here 
an exhibition of dancing, which needless 
to add was very much appreciated by the 


whole asrama. The English translation of the 
short address that Qurudeva delivered on the 
occasion has to be, owing to pressure on space*^ 
held over to the next number. 

The Varsha Mangal and the Briksharopana 
ceremonies took place on the 8th July. They 
were both unqualified success and it is a most 
happy augury that the new session should 
commence under ■ such pleasant auspices. 
Mention should be made here of the wonder- 
ful dances rendered by Shreemati P, Hathee- 
singh to the accompaniment of the recitation of 
some of his Varsha poems by Qurudeva. A 
list of songs of the occasion is given below — 

2 . > 

3 . 

4 . 

6 . ) 

7 . 

8. c>it?r 'sc^ 

9 . 

10 . 

11. ?? 

12 . 

18. 'sit’9 

14. C? ’FJI 

16. C?t»r3Tf?l1 

. . • 

Matrimony is in the air and our friend 
Sjt. Viswanath Chatterjoe of Sriniketan has 
gone all the way to far off Delhi to shake off 
the boredom of a solitary life. We are expec- 
ting him back in our midst quite soon with 
his^ewly married wife. 


• • « 
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Talking about matrimony reminds us that 
we committed a most serious editorial blunder 
in the last issue of our paper ; to wit, we 
antidated the Aryanayakam-Adhikari wedding 
by one month. The happy event took place 
on the 14th, April last and not on the 14th. 
March as reported in the News Bulletin. How 
silly to have forgotten that spring begins in 
April 1 


Alumni News. 

We congratulate Sjt. Ihodyot Kumar Sen- 
giipta on his appointment ns the Assistant 
Commissioner of Income Tax, Northern 
Range, Behar and Orissa. He Inis sent us a 
donation of Rs 20, for the funds of the 
Asramika Sangha, 

Sjt, Sudhir B‘‘^ojan Khastagir, a past 
student of the Kalabhavan was to have sailed 
for Germany for continuing advanced studies 
in Arts there. But he has postponed his 
departure for the time boiiig as ho has been 
appointed the Art Director of the Scindhia 
School, Gwalior, 

We are extremely happy to learn from the 
'Statesman* of the 16th. July last that Sjt. 


Kshitish Chandra Boy had a bronze model 
executed by him accepted by the Royal Acade- 
my for the 1933 Summer Exhibiton. The 
‘Statesman* writes as follows “This is believed 
to be the first time an Indian artist has ever 
been represented at the Academy. Mr. Roy s 
bronze is entitled “Sakuntala'^and is abrilliant 
study of the famous mythological female 
figure. Mr. Roy completed his London Asso- 
ciate Royal College of Arts course in two years 
and has now occupied first place in diploma 
course actually a y(*ar before he was scheduled 
to do so. lie is shortly returning to India’* 


We quote the following from the ‘Advance* 
of the 25th. July last. “A largely attended 
meeting of the ox-students of Santiniketau 
took place this afternoon in the City College 
Common Room to express grief at the sudden 
demise of Deshapriya Jatindramohon and of 
Jagadananda Roy. Rev. C. L. Mukherjoe was 
voted to the chair. Resolutions were passed 
expressing the sense of the nation’s loss at the 
death of these two illustrious sons of Bengal 
and conveying sincerest sympathy to the 
bereaved families. A social gathering of 
ex-students and ex- teachers of Sanfcfniketan 
was announced to take place on Sunday 
afternoon which was abandoned to show res- 
pect to the memory of Deshapriya 
Jatindramohon ’* 
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BICHITRITA 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

With thirty illustnitiona by the Poet himself, Abanindrnmith Tagoro Oaganendranatli 1'agore, 
Nandalal Bose, Kshitindranath Mnzumdcr and othors. 

Printed on Antique Paper and neatly bound; 


Some Recent Works of Rabindranath Tagore 


Goeta Bi tan — Part I— A collection of Songs 
» Part 11 

Partin 

Pariaheah — A Book of Poems 
Kalcr Yatra — A Oraraa 
Punaacha — A collection of Poems 
Dooi Bon — A Novel 


[ Rs. 2/8, 3/- 
[ Rs. 2/8, 3/ 
i Rs. 1/8/- 21- 
[ Rs. 2/8/- 
[ As. ./8/., -/6A 
[Rs. 1/8/- 
[ Re. 1/-, 1/4/ 
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Foreign : 
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Single Copy 
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Regarding Gandhiji’s last fast. 

From C. F. Andrews Poona. 

Gurudeva, 2B.8.33. 

Santiniketan, 

Thank God. Agony over. Bapu resting 
quietly Parnakuti. Sends love. 

Charlie. 

From Mahatma Gandhi. Poona. 

Gurudeva. 23.8.33. 

Santiniketan, 

God’s Grace. Am well. Took orange. 
Gandhi. 


From Gurudeva. Santiniketan 

Mahatmaji. 24.8.33 

Parnakuti. Poona. 

Greatly relieved. God be praised. Love 
to Charlie. 


Rabindranath. 
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Santiniketan 6? Sriniketan. 

Gurudeva read his new playlette, 
‘Chandalika’ on Thursday the 17th Aug. 
last. It is proposed to have it staged in 
Calcutta on the 12th, 13th and 15th sept. 

Under medical advice, Dr. Harry Tim- 
bres has gone on leave and is at present 
recuperating at Mussourie. 


Gour Gopal Ghose, the Sriniketan 
Sachiva, has gone on leave for five months. 
Dr. P. C. Lai, the Education Superinten- 
dent at Sriniketan, is acting as the Sachiva. 

Training Camp at Sriniketan. 

The Annual Puja Vacation Training 
Camp this year will be held at Sriniketan 


,2. Rural research by Dr. Amir Ali 

M.Sc., Ph.D. ’ 

3. Rural movement in Western coun- 
tries with reference to India by Sj., 

Kalimohon Ghose. •*' 

4. Rural Arts and Crafts .^y ‘ Sj. 

Nandalal Bose. , -i- 

5. Co-operative health works ^ Jugo- 
‘Slavia by Dr. H. Timbres, M.D., M. 

6. Boys’ organisation in other coun- 
tries by Dr. P. C. Lai, B.Sc., PliiD. , 

ExpeiMe* 

Rs. 12 per mensem, which will cover 
the CO it of food and wastage (in industry) 

Accommodation, kitchen establishment 
and other charges of the Camp will be 
contributed by the institute. 

Those desiring to join the Camp may 
please write to the Superintendent, 
Village Welfare Department, P. 0. Surul, 


from the 5th of October to the 31st of Bolpur, Birbhum. 


October, 1933. 

The object of the camp is to give inten- 
sive instruction in Brati-Balaka leadership 
and in various phases of rural uplift work 
as shown by the following subjects which 
will form its programme :- 

1. Ideal and Principles of village 
community. 

2. Rural sanitation, infectious dis- 
eases and first aid. 

3. Principles and objectives of rural 
education. 

4. Principles and practices of co-oper- 
ative organisations. 

5. Brati-Balaka organisation. 

6. Cottage industries (tapes, 'durry’ 
w^eaving and simple dyeing) , 

In addition to the above, general lec- 
tures on the following topics will be 
arranged 

1. Rural India in ancient time by 
Pandit Kshitimohan Sen, M.A. 


The Acting German Consul-General 
in India, Dr Herbert Richter visited the 
Asrama on the 12th Aug. last. The same 
eveniiig he addressed the students on the 
present political situation in his country. 
Rabindranath presided over the meeting. 

Ourselves. 

Charu Chandra Dutt, the Upacharya 
was in residence here from the 17th. to 
the 26th. August last. 

The annual meeting of the ‘Bangal 
Sabha’ took place on the 23rd. August, last. 
As usual it was a great success and was 
very widely attended. 

J 

' C. F. Andrews arrived in India on the 
17th. August last and immediately rushed 

( Continued on page 22 ) 
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To Udaysankar. 


Udaysankar ! You have made the art 
of dancing your life’s companion. Through 
it you have won the laurels of the we^t. 
Now you are back home after a long 
absence. Your motherland has kept ready 
for you her love and her blessings, and 
the poet of Bengal offers them on her 
behalf. 

Before you bid good-bye to the Ashrama 
there is one thing 1 would like to tell you. 
There are no bounds to the depth or to the 
expansion of any ai't which, like dancing, 
is the expression of life’s urge. We must 
never shut it within the bounds of a stag- 
nant idea, nor define it as either Indian 
or oriental or occidental, for such finality 
only robs it of life’s privilege which is 
freedom. You have earned for yourself 
rich praise from the connoissseurs of the 
art in many different lands and yet I 
know you feel it deep within your heart 
that the path to the realisation of your 
dream stretches long before you where new 
inspirations wait for you and where you 
must create in a limitless field new forms 
of living beauty. Genius is defined in our 
language as power that unfolds ever-new 
possibilities in the revelation of beauty 
and truth. It is because we are sure of your 


genius that we hope your creations will 
not be a mere imitation of the past nor 
burdened with narrow conventions of 
provincialism. Greatness in all its differ- 
ent manifestations has discontent for its 
guide in the path to victory where there 
are triumphant arches, but never to stop 
at, merely to pass through. 

There was a time when in the heart of 
of our country, the flow of dance followed 
a buoyant life. Through passage of time 
that is nearly choked up leaving us bereft 
of the spontaneous language of joy, and 
exposing stagnant pools of muddy impui’i- 
ties. In an unfortunate country where 
life’s vigour has waned dancing vitiates 
into a catering for a diseased mind that 
has lost its normal appetites even as we 
find in the dance of our professional 
dancing girls. It is for you to give it 
health, strength and richness. The 
spring breeze coaxes the spirit of the 
woodlands into multifarious forms of exu- 
berant expression. Let your dancing too 
wake up that spirit of spring in this 
cheerless land of ours ; let her latent 
power of true enjoyment manifest itself 
in language of hope and beauty. * 

( Sd. ) Rabindranath Tagore, 


The Situation in Germany 

Dr. H. Richter 

Actg. Consul General for Germany in India 

(The following is a summary of a and just opinion regarding the present 
speech delivered by Dr. Richter to the political and constitutional happenings in 
students of the Visvabharati on the 12th Germany unless one looks into the post- 
August last. ) war history of the country. The recent 

“It is impossible to form an adequate political development is the direct outcome 

♦ Translated from the orij^inal in Bengali. 
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of th*e iniquitous terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles, undoubtedly the blackest inter- 
national adjustment of the modern times. 
We were deprived of some of our impor- 
tant territories, — specially those rich in 
mineral products, all our colonies were 
divided up between the allied poweVs, the 
war guilt was foisted on us, and a prepos- 
terous indemnity imposed. While all the 
other powers in Europe have been going 
on increasing their armaments we were 
forced to be content with a very insigni- 
ficant army pf 100,000 with no adequate 
equipment. Ever since that black day 
in November, 1918, when relying on the 
pious words of President Wilson our 
soldiers laid down their arms, we have 
been treated in a most niggardly fashion 
by the allies. Even the League of Nations 
has given us very little practical support. 
War, revolution and defeat changed the 
German Reich from top to bottom. We be- 
came over-night a Republic, and a form of 
Government rather foreign to the genius of 
our nation, was more or less on the advice 
of President Wilson and the Allies, adop- 
ted in our country. We began what is 
popularly known as “Party Government” 
and it has meant, in the long run, a gene- 
ral disorder and decomposition in practi- 
cally all the spheres of national life — 
pioral, economic and social. The most 
powerful political party was the Social 
Democratic Party, though a very important 
part was played by the Catholic Centre 
Party. But none produced a really great 
man, a man who could steer the country 
straight to the haven of peace and pros- 
perity, a promise he^ld out to the German 
masses by the Socialists in the Revolution 
of 1918. Germany merely drifted and in 
.the process, we were in the midst of ruin. 

“After all, one cannot rule a country by 
mere shibboleths. Liberalism and demo- 


cracy and such words sound sweet, but they 
do not bring food to the hungry mouths. 
What is good for Russia may not be 
good for Germany, and what is 
good for England may not also suit the 
German needs. Our youth stood sadly 
disillusioned. Could they not look to a 
bright future even ? Moreover, apart 
from these purely internal reasons, a 
feeling of general uneasiness and in- 
security prevailed in the country beca,use 
of the unsettled question of disarmament. 
Germany with her army of a mere 100,000 
without the necessary equipment feels 
menaced by her neighbours who are armed 
to the teeth, and the German people 

understand that they cannot preserve 
their national existence and individuality 
without a strong national feeling and a 
strong leadership. Herein comes 
Adolf Hitler with his message of faith 
and action. Germany’s destiny could 
not be worked out at Geneva or at any 
so-called international conference. It 
is the Germans and Germans alone who 
could, by their united effort pull the coun- 
try out of the trough of despondency and 
disaster. Hitler appeals to the people 
direct and the people have to-day rallied 
to his banner. No more political parties, 
no more fratricidal class warfare, no more 
particularism, a united Germany, disci- 
plined, hopeful and .sacrificing. The 
heart of Germany is sound again, and 
with spontaneous enthusiasm, th,e whole 
country has acclaimed Hitlqr as the savi- 
our. He is there not to further any selfish 
ends but to save the country from the 
depredations of professional politicians. 
His idea is well-defined. He wants a Ger- 
many compact, her classes reconciled, and 
independent in the true sense of the term. 
Liberalism and parliamentary democracy 
have been tried in Germany, but found 
wanting, either because their ideological 
basis had been shaken and undermined 
long before or because their personal 
representatives were practically not able 
to handle the situation. And as our great 
philosopher Hegel has said, “Reality .can- 
not resist when the wo^ld of ideas becomes 
revolutionised.” 
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Jerusalem. 

•Poure Davoud, 

(VyKitten at Jerusalem. March, 1910.) 

In spring, wh^n the roses bloom, life is indeed sweet ; and specially so, if 
the beloved and wine are ever by side. 

Behold the trees in the gardens have donned a new dress : their robes of fresh 
leaves, and their head-gears of blossoms. 

Not I alone welcome in aong the advent of Spring : the singing of a hHhdred 
thousand birds testifies to its return. 

The spring and the New Year, like the sovereigns of yore, have trees for their 
army and flowers for their crown. 

Thousands of times Spring has brought its bloom to this Holy City ; hut the 
once-departed Beauty and Grandeur, Might and Majesty have not returned. 

In memory of those ancient times, the followers of Israel mourn and make 
lament over a ruined wall. 

The Court of David and the pavilion of Solomon have become the huntingr,place 
of .the owl and the birds of ill-omen. 

From the Spring in Jerusalem, the eyes conjured up a vision, the mind acqui- 
red some wisdom, the heart learnt some secrets. 

The many religions have made thypity as of many colours, — the Sheik with his 
white robes, the Priest with his black Cassock. 

You may see the dome and the minaret and the spire lift up their heads to the 
moon from aloft the synagogue and the Masjid and the Church. , 

From the minaret of the Aqsa Mosque comes the Muezzin’s cry : “There is no 
God but Allah, and Mahomet is his Prophet.” 

Right in front, of the Mpsque, over the Tomb of Jesus rings the bell and eyery 
chime sfeems to say : “Muezzin, keep thy peace.” 

The Rabbi, fretted by the Muezzin’s .cry and tihe RaH’3 ^au^Vi^iiastans, to tjahe 

refuge in the Synagogue. 

And hark, the Tonvpl® und the Court resound with his praise of the Jehova and 
his chanting of the Tora. 

This cry and this chime and this chant, from tl>e Sheik and the Priest and the 
Rabbi, — each finds its high-road to the Court .of the Almighty. 

Of these three kinds of xVa^ijilted shrines, Paur.e Oavon^ w.oyjid have adtiopted one 
for hinjaelf, had his own heart not been a Etre-placepf Loye. 
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off to Poona to be by the side of Mahat- 
maji during the fast. He will be coming 
here as soon as he is free from his discus- 
sions with Mahatmaji. 

The football season has opened for us 
and quite brilliantly too. The Y. M. C. A. 
team from Calcutta played a friendly 
match with us on the 6th August and lost 
by One goal. Our next victim was the 
Dundas Hostel team from Calcutta 
We are expecting some more friendly 
contests like these this season. 

We welcome the students’ weekly jour- 
nal which under the editorship of Md. 
Hamidullah made its bow before the 
the Santiniketan public on the 24th. 
August last. The Editor, however, seems 
to disown all responsibility, as he very 
naively calls it “Your Weekly.” In the 
words of a friend of ours, we hope the 
imps and nymphs of Santiniketan will 
take a genuine interest in the new 
venture. 

A well-attended meeting of the inmates 
of the Asrama took place on the 16th. 
August last in Singhasadana to discuss 
the situation created by the widespread 
floods in the districts of Birbhum and 
Midnapur. It was decided to raise a fund 
for the people of the flood-stricken areas 
and we have already sent Rs. 100/- to the 
proper quarters. 

• •• 

A debate under the auspices of Visva- 
bharati Sammelani took place on the 16th. 
August last, with Rathindranath Tagore 
as the President. Anil Kumar Chanda 
moved that in the opinion of the House 
“Civilisation has been the curse of Human- 
ity.” Hr. Amir Ali opposed. Speeches, 


wise and otherwise were delivered galore, 
reve^aling very clearly our serious weakness 
in the hitherto unexplored field of debat- 
ing. We hope the Sammelani will pay a 
closer attention into the matter. 


Alumni News. 

A social gathering of the Ex-studentS 
of Santiniketan took place in the Common 
Room of the City College, Calcutta on the 
27th August last. There was a very good 
gathering of past students and teachers, 
and a very pleasant evening was spent. 

Pramathanath Bisi who stood first in 
first class in Indian Vernaculars at the 
last M.A. examination of the Calcutta 
University has been appointed the 
Research Assistant to the Ramtanu Pro- 
fessor of Bengali in the University. 

"A * 

Mohoinohan Chose who had secured 
the first place in first class in Compara- 
tive Philology at the last M.A. examination 
has been appointed a Research Assistant 
to the Khaira Professor of Linguistics. 


Provincial Distribution of the 
Students. 
Kala-Bhavana 


Bengal 17 

Bombay 1 

Gujarat 9 

Holland 1 

Java 1 

Madras 3 
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Malabar 1 

Mysore 2 

N.W. Province 1 

Punjab ' 2 

United Provinces I 


39 


Siksha-Bhavana 


Assam 3 

Bengal 57 

Bihar 2 

Central India 1 

Gujarat 16 

Maharastra 1 

Malabar 1 

E. Madras 5 

Punjab 1 

U. P. 1 

Hyderabad 1 

Mysore 2 


91 


Patha-Bhavana 


Bengal 

99 

Bihar 

1 

Central India 

2 

Gujarat 

17 

Maharastra 

1 

Malabar 

3 

Madras 

4 

Punjab 

4 

Sindh 

1 

U. P. 

2 

134 


Book Review. 

Sidelights on the Problem of Indian 
Nationality.— By Dr. Ishwar Nath Topa 
of the Osmania University, Hyderabad. 
Dr. Topa deals with the interesting prob- 
lem of culture in relation to Politics, in 
this small brochure. He has many new 
things to say which invite attention and 
discussion. However, much of the inter- 
est of the book is spoilt by . the ponderous 
style of writing of the author. As a 
result is has become extremely heavy 
reading. 


We beg to acknowledge with thanks 
the receipt of the first number of the 
“Journal of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art.” Art-lovers had learnt 
with deep regret the news of the discon- 
tinuance of the "Rupam.” Yet, the ex- 
tremely virile art movement in Bengal 
could not afford to go without an accre- 
dited mouth-piece, and so this thrice- 
welcome Journal under the distiliguished 
editorship of Dr. Abanindranath Tagore 
and Dr. Stella Kramrisch. It is a most 
interesting production which would do 
honour to any Art Society. We wish the 
new venture all the success that it so 
richly deserves. 
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A 

— NEW BOOK OF POEMS — 

mCHCTRITA 

BY 

RABIN DRAtfATH TAGORE 

With thirty illustrations by tho l\)et himself, Ahanindranjith Tagoje. G iganendranatii Ingoro, 
Nandalal Bose, Kshitfttdfanath Miizuindcr and others 
Printed on Antique Pjiper and neatly bourjd. 


Some Recent Works of Rabindranath Tagore 


Goeta Bitan — Part I— A collection of Songs 

1 — 1 

^ Pai-ril 

... [ll.<2/«.3/ 

„ Partin 

... [lls. 1/K/-2/ 

Parishesli — A Book of Poems 

... [Its. 2/8/- 

Kalor Yatra—A Drama 

... [As. ./8/-, -/C/ 

Punascha — A collcctiaii of Poems . . 

... [ Rs. 1/8/- 

Dooi Bon — A Novel 

... L Ue. ]/-, 1 / 4 / - 

Umed pef4odiealiyi and seul gratii^ 

on opplicalion. 

VISVA^BHARATI BOOK-SHOP 

210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 


ANNOUNCEMENT : 


Titt V ima Bharati NewB is published every month. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIl'TlON. 


Indtiin : 

One Uupee 

Foreign: 

Three Shillings 

U. SA. : 

Fifty Cents 

Single Copy : 

Two Annas 

Post Free 


Subscription may be remitted to- 

- 

General Secretary ^ Visva-hharaH. 


Santiniketan, Bengal. 


Printed & Published by Dr, Amir Ali at the Santiniketan Press, 
Os Santiniketan, pist. Birbhum. 
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Volume II. 


October & November, 1933. Number Four & Five 


FREEDOM 


Freedom from fear is the freedom I claim for you. My Motherland ! 
Fear, the phantom demon, 

shaped by your own distorted dreams, 

Freedom from the burden of ages, 

bending your head, breaking your back, 
blinding your eyes to the beckoning call of future; 

Freedom from shackles of slumber 

with which you fasten yourself to night’s stillness, 
mistrusting the star that speaks 
of truth’s adventurous path ; 

Freedom from the anarchy of a destiny 

whose sails are weakly yielded to blind uncertain winds, 
and the helm to a hand ever rigid and cold as Death ; 

Freedom from the insult of dwelling in a doll’s world 
where movements are started through brainless wires, 
repeated through mindless habits, 

where figures wait with patient obedience for a master of show 
to be stirred into a moment’s mimicry of life. 
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Santiniketan & Sriniketan 

The Asrarna closed for the Pujah 
holidays .oil the 19th. September last and 
reopened on Thursday, the 26th. October. 

y . ■ ...... 

Rabindranath delivered a lecture on 
Bengali Prosody at the University of 
Calcutta oh the 16th. September. 

'/On being invited by the Andhra Uni- 
versity, Rabindranath is going to Waltair 
to deliver a s’eries of three lectures at the 
University lher4. The series is entitled 
“Man” and the lectures will be given on 
8th. 9th. and 10th. December next. 

Prof. Aga Pour-e-Davoud (deputed 
to Viswa-Bharati by His Imperial Majesty 
Riza Shah Pehlvi) has been invited by 
the Government of Mysore to pay a visit 
to the State and to deliver a series of 
lectures under the auspices of the Mysore 
University. 

We are glad to know that Prof. 
Davoud has been invited to preside over 
the Arabic and Persian section of the 
next annual session of the Oriental (jon- 
ferenoo to be held in Baroda during the 
Christmas week. 

Mr. T. Bodyo, a post-graduate scholar 
of the Tokio Imperial University is soon 
joining the Vidyabhavana to carry on 
research work In Sanskrit under the direc- 
tion of Vidhusekhara Sastri. 

y Rabindranath's latest playlet “Tasher 
Desh” was staged in Calcutta on the 12^, 
13th and the 15th. September last. Along 
with it Gurudeva read his new play 
“Chandalika” in its entirety. The stage 
decorations and the novel dresses were 
greatly appreciated by the public, and we 


are glad to say that the, acting, togetl^er 

with the dancing and music, was very 

nicely executed. 

« 

It has been decided to postpone the 
Extension lectures this season till the 
middle of December in view of the annual 
examinations to be held in the first week 
in December. Professor Apurva Kumar 
Chanda and Mr. Humayoon Kabir of the 
University of Calcutta, have promisea to 
come down and meet our students from 
time to time. 


A meeting of the Viswa-Bharati 
Samsad took place on Monday, the 11th. 
September last at no. 6, Dwarkanath 
Tagore Lane, Calcutta. The following 
were present : — 

Suniti K. Chatterji. 

Kalidas Nag. 

Amal Home. 

Pramodaranjan Ghosh. 

Kshitimohan Sen. 

Sudhir K. Lahiri. 

Hiran K. Sanyai. 

Dhirendra Mohan Sen. 

Charu Chandra Bhattacharya. 
Hiralal Roy. 

Sushobhan Sarkar. 

Kishorimohan Santra 4 
Dhirendranath Mitra. 

Nepal Chandra Roy. 

Premchand Lai. 

Nihar Ranjan Roy. 

Jitendra Mohan Sen. 

Prasanta C. Mahalanobis. 

Kali Mohan Ghosh. 

Rathindranath Tagore. 

An economic survey of the village of 

( Continued on page 33 ) 
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A Letter 


,(In the early fifties of his life Rabindra- 
nath used to carry on a regular correspon- 
dence with an American writer, Mr.Phelps 
byname. He died some years back and 
among the papers left by him there are a 
good few letters from Rabindranath. 
Thanks to an American friend we have been 
aWe to get a copy of a letter writtenby the 
poet to him dated the 16th. December, 
1911.. In it there is a very interesting 
discussion on the civilisation of India and 
we.publish below the relevant paragraphs. 
Editor. ) 

In every age the spiritual ideal has 
found its highest expression in a few 
specially gifted individuals. Such are to 
be found in India even today, often in the 
most unlikely places — among the appa- 
rently sophisticated, as well as among the 
unlettered and outwardly uncultured — 
startling us with the wonderful depth of 
their spiritual perception and insight. I 
do not feel that India has lost her spiritual 
heritage, for it is clear to me that her 
highest thought and activity is still spiri- 
tual. In the old days, however, the simpler 
environment — the comparative freedom 
from so many diverse and conflicting 
interests — permitted of the easy permea- 
tion of this ideal, emanate though it did 
from a few isolated altitudes, through and 
through the lower strata — with the' result 
that Truth was recognised and realised 
not only intellectually but also in the 
details of everyday life. 

A distinguishing characteristic of this 
.spiritual civilization, as I have explained 
in my former letter, was its inclusiveness, 
its all-comprehensiveness. Aliens were 
assimilated into the synthesis ; their widely 
diflfering modes of thought and life and 


worship being given their due places in 
the scheme by a marvellous interpretative 
process. But while the evolution of the 
spirit thus proceeded upon highly complex 
lines, the growth of the material body 
went on in a simple unorganised fashion, 
so that the time arrived when the messa- 
ges of the spirit could ho longer find 
their way unimpeded throughout, result- 
ing in differences of spiritual intensity, 
and consequent compromises and aberra- 
tions in the character of its manifestations. 
That is why high thinking and degenerate 
living are seen side by side; ideals are 
converted .into superstitions; and the 
finest of inspirations reduced to grossness 
in action, wherever the vitalising .spiri- 
tual stream is deprived of its freedom of 
onward movement. 

The problem of India therefore does 
not seem to be that of re-establishing its 
lost ideals, but rather of reforming its 
overgrown body so as to harmonise with, 
and give free and fitting expression to 
its ever-living soul. In other words our 
problem is not spiritual but social— that 
of reviving, by organising and adapting 
to its more complex environment, our 
fast disintegrating social system. It is 
our disorganised society which prevents 
our ideas and activities from being broad, 
the narrower self from' being merged 
into or sacrificed for the sake of the 
greater — and our national experiences 
are being dissipated and wasted for want 
of a storing and co-ordinating centre. 
The workings pf the spirit are seen as 
flashes but cannot be utilised as a steady 
flame. 

In the west the situation seems to be 
just the opposite. There we see a highly 
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organised body, as it were, of which the 
soul is dormant, or at least, not fully 
conscious. While our soul is in search of 
an adequate body for want of which it 
cannot give its inspirations effective 
shape, and succeeds only in displaying 
to the outside world various incongruities 
clothed in phantastic forms, we find the 
west deploring its lack of spirituality. 
But surely spirituality cannot ba lacking 
where the larger self is finding such 
noble expression in comfort-scorning 
striving, in death-defying heroism. On 
what can this living for ideas be based 
if not on spirituality ? As for the want 
of consciousness, does not that tend more 
and more to be remedied by the very 
activities to which so efficient an organi.sm 
finds itself increasingly impelled ? 

It is only where life is petty and 
scattered, and society partitioned into 
mutually exclusive sects that the vision 


of the Great is lost — it is only there that 
thei mental horizon becomes narrow, as-o 
pirations fail to soar high, and the spirit 
remains steeped In a perpetual despon- 
dency. Here and there some greater 
soul may succeed, like a cloud-topping 
peak, in rising into the serene atmos- 
phere above; but the multitudes wallow- 
ing in the slough below are as devoid 
of material consolations as of clarity of 
spiritual perception, and an unmeaning 
repetition of ritual is the only lifelike 
response of which they seem capable. 

If the spiritual genius of India is not 
to prove futile for the purposes of huma- 
nity then it needs must seek to acquire 
the art of body-building. May it not be 
possible, in that quest, to avail ourselves 
of the assistance of the West without 
treading that slippery path of imitation 
which leads only to self-destruction? 


• Visva-Bharati, — An Experiment in Internationalism. 

By Boyd Tucker 


“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self,” takes on a comprehensively altered 
connotation in a world where time and 
space have been practically obliterated. 
Men who were formerly separated by the 
seven seas so that to all intents and pur- 
poses they lived in different worlds are 
now compelled to live in more intimate 
relatjpns than in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century men did with the 
inhabitants of., the bordering country. 

But the mind-sets and the ideology of 
the varied cultures stiirobtain, so that even 


when the barriers of a foreign tongue are 
broken down men have the utmost diffi- 
culty in understanding each other. We live 
today in the midst' of such conflict of 
cultures that even with the best of good 
will and the greatest intelligence the 
evolution of the new world culture, made 
possi ble through the development of rapid 
facilities of communication and commerce, 
creating more and more similar patterns 
of life in all parts of the world, finds 
progress slow and difficult. It is undoubted- 
ly better so, for if we are to preserve and 
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perpetuate the value? of the ethnic 
fultures they must be translated into Ijfe 
and that requires fullest appreciation and 
assimilation which is not* the work of a 
day or even a generation. 

For such understanding it is necessary 
that representatives of different cultures 
should live together in small communities 
where they may share not only the best in 
their traditions but also the most intimate 
eiperiences of living together one 
communal life. There have been various 
experiments along this line but undoubtedly 
the most successful attempt has been that 
of Visva-bharati. This has only been made 
possible because of the dynamic persona- 
lity of the founder-president, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. Liberal in spirit, as every 
true Hindu should be, he has through his 
long and intimate contacts with the 
literature and life of the west been able to 
appropriate and naturalise thought and 
action from all parts of the world. His 
cosmopolitanism justifies us in acclaiming 
him as the foremost world-citizen . 

His international reputation has en- 
abled to attract to his institution such 
famous savants as Drs. Levy, Winternitz, 
Tucci, Sten Konow, Germanus, Pratt and 
many others. There have been many less 
well-known men from foreign lands who 
have given years of faithful and valuable 
service to the Institution, whose hearts 
and lives have become so identified with 
India, that India has recognised them as 
true children of the motherland. Distin- 
guished guests who have come to India 
in search for understanding of the soul of 
India have again and again borne testi- 
mony that the few days they were able to 
spend in Santiniketan have been more 
valuable than all the months they have 
spent in other parts of India. This does 
no^ mean that the Hindu, Buddhist, Jaina 


2d 


and Islamic scholars in Visva-Bharati are 
all better than are to be found in other 
great cultural centres, but it may mean 
that our Indian scholars have developed 
such an inter-cultural spirit that they are 
pleased to share their spiritual treasures 
with every honest seeker after truth, 
whatever may be his faith and country of 
origin. 

The students who come to Visva- 
Bharati from all parts of India may little 
realise the privileges of education in such 
an atmosphere. It is all so natural that 
they take it as a matter of course, but the 
permanent effect upon their characters is 
bound to be that of greater cultural appre- 
ciation, the creation of a genuine intellec- 
tual and spiritual curiosity, and a spirit 
of self-reliance which knows nothing of 
the defeatist inferiority complex which 
usually attends the subjects of a dependent 
nation. 

It would be unexpected that every 
foreigner who attempts to adjust himself 
to this scheme of things makes an eminent 
success, or that every Indian professor 
or student develops into a true cosmo- 
politan. Visva-Bharati is the contem- 
porary world in miniature and the Poet 
Rabindranath always welcomes those 
with conflicting opinions and ideals. We 
are not altogether regretful of the con- 
flicts which are bound to come in such an 
atmosphere of fullest freedom. For the 
world culture of tomorrow must not be a 
hot house plant sheltered from every 
adverse storm and temperature, but a 
vigorous, virile, sturdy plant capable of 
flourishing in the manifold economic and 
social changes which the years are certain 
to bring. Visva-Bharati is not a planned 
programme of a synthesis of existing 
cultures; it is rather an experiment in 
social Jiving into which each and every 
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culture is invited to contribute all the good whatever it can use for the world to- 
it has to share, and life itself must accept mor?;ow, rejecting the rest. 


Tasher Desh 

A new playlet by Rabindranath Tagore 

A Review — Krishna Kripalani 


Rabindranath Tagore’s latest playlet, 
“Tasher Desh,” or “Kingdom of Cards,” 
which was put on the Calcutta stage about 
six weeks back. and proved a great success, 
may be classified as a lyrical farce. And 
yet not quite so. For it seems unjust to 
call the play a farce when its motive is so 
serious and its message so genuine. On 
the other hand, its tone is so light, its 
mood so playful and its fancy so free that 
one does not know how else to call it. Nor 
may the play be judged and disposed of 
according to any set standards of literary 
or dramatic criticism. Indeed if it were 
true to any such standards, it would be 
untrue to its theme. For the play is a 
dream of anarchy. 

The story centres round the experiences 
of the traditional adventurers of Indian 
folklore,the Prince and the Merchant’s Son, 
who are ship-wrecked and stranded on a 
strange island, which bears the name of 
the play. The inhabitants lead lives whose 
every side is bound by custom and whose 
every motion is prescribed by convention. 
Their watch-word is “niyam,” or proprie- 
ty. They sit, rise and move according 
to a strict set of rules which none dare 
jbraak. For obedience to it is the only 


virtue ; infringement of it, the only sin. 
They are classified, labelled and accorded 
their status in life, which is sacred because 
it is prescribed. One is Five, another Six, 
another Ten; one is Diamonds, one is 
Hearts, one is Spades; and so on. 

The inhabitants are scandalised at the 
behaviour of the Strangers who actually 
laugh and, what is worse, actually sing of 
the unknown quest. They angrily repri- 
mand them for their • utter lack of pro- 
priety and solemnly remind them that 
whilst life may move in rules, it must not 
advance. For in advancing it may be 
waylaid. They proudly declare that 
their wars have colour, but no passion; 
code of contest, but no strife ; results, but 
no conquests ; pageantry, but no weapons. 

The whole scene, with its playful but 
pungent dialogue, is a delicious satire on 
our own conventionalised lives, which 
are bound on all sides by "niyam" or 
propriety. Though our ordered existence 
moves in routine and ritual, life has 
cesjsed to move in us. . Like - a. pack of 
cards, we are coloured, designed, labelled, 
and shuffled and dealt, according to an 
pnehanging code of rules that have method 
but no meaning, pedantry but no purpose. 
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What is “in order” is sacred, what is “not 
in order” is sinfui. We know no happi- 
ness save in obedience to system and con- 
vention; .no fear save* of falling from 
them. We laugh at the Fives and Sixes 
without realizing that we are laughing at 
ourselves ; the Fives arid Sixes only parody 
our own imbecilities. 

To go back to the story. The Strang- 
ers bring with them the breath of bursting 
Vouth. They sing the song of freedom. 
They dance, the dance of anarchy. They 
atretch their arms to where the unknown 
lures. The stale and heavy atmosphere 
of the Kingdom of Cards is agitated. The 
young princesses become restless. Yearn- 
ings, unfelt before, wake in their virgin 
hearts. Nature speaks to them. Clouds 
beckon them to the unknown spaces 
beyond the horizon. The rippling rivulets 
coax them to set their hair in their dan- 
cing fashion. Flowers implore them to 
let them adorn their ringlets. Birds sing 
to them of the forest groves where love 
waits in hiding. Age-old yearnings are 
thus released and every heart cries for 
its fulfilment. Desire drives all friar away. 
Timid ones become bold and fiing all 
cohvention to the winds. The new rhythm 


' ' I • 

that has been discovered at last finds its 

1 

cry in the song of the Free Choice. , 

The play is a delicious, little satire, as 
provoking as it is playful.. The satire 
pricks but does not sting. Thie numerous 
songs and dances delight the senses with- 
out drugging the intellect. The origirial. 
and farcical .nature of the Kingdom' of 
Cards has given great scope to the fancy 
of the artists of the Kala-Bhavan in design- 
ing the costumes and the scenery. 

But though critics might differ as to 
the artistic merits of the .representation, 
the play bears striking testimony to the 
still amazing intellectual vitality of the 
aged Poet. It is inspiring to know that 
at the age of seventy-three the Poet’s 
faith in the value of liberty for the in- 
dividual is undiminished, his enthusiasm 
for the adventurous impulses of defiant 
youth unabated. It is refreshing to see 
the noblest interpreter of the classic India 
make merciless fun of culture and tradi- 
tion (krishti and niyam) in whose names 
social tyranny would stifle every frrish 
impulse of life. Live freshly, is still Kis 
cry, for that alone is living truly; and if 
that is inseparable from living danger- 
ously, then live dangerously. 


A Report dii the compilation of Scientific terms in Bengali. 

By Bijan Behari Bhattacherjce. M.A. 


In Co-Operation with the university of 
Calcutta Rabindranath is collecting a com- 
plete list of vernacular words used as syno- 
nyms for modern acieritific terms. Bengali - 
is going to be used in the near future as the 


medium of instruction up to the Matricu- 
lation standard. But for want of appro- 
priate Bengali words that can be used as 
synonyms for scientific terms, no suitable 
Bengali text books in such subjects have 
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yet been written. It is at the request of 
the University that the Poet has under- 
taken to prepare a glossary of technical 
and scientific terms. Words are being 
collected from various Indian languages 
such as Sanskrit, Marathi, Uujrati etc. 
Words thus collected from different sour- 
ces will be arranged side by side and will 
be placed before the authorities of the 
University who will make use of the words 
for writing scientific books in Bengali. 
It is hoped that the work when completed 
will also be conveniently made use of by 
the people of other provinces of India 
because it will contain words used in all the 
important vernaculars. It is encouraging 
to note that not only Bengal but also other 
provinces are taking interest in the Poet’s 
undertaking. 

Another work of collection also is 
being carried on here under the direct 
guidance of the Poet. It is the collection 
of appropriate Bengali synonyms for 
some English words used, even in the field 
of literatui’e, whose Bengali synonyms as 
Existing to day, do not convey the same 
idea as expressed by the corresponding 
English words. As an illustration of the 
above, the English word “Column” (as in 
editorial column) may be mentioned here. 
Although the word is used by almost 
all Bengali writers and newspaper editors 
as synonymous with it, the word 
has been suggested as a more appropriate 


synonym for ‘column’. The Poet himself 
prefers the latter. A column consisting, 
of a row of lines has the idea, as well as the 
appearance of hn avenue and so 
has every chance of being accepted in the 
place of Moreover, such groups of 

words as ‘editorial column’ and ‘news 
column’ may very well be translated as 
and respectively. 

It is noteworthy that the word 
so long used as a synonym for “compul- 
sory” as in “compulsory education”, is 
gradually being discarded and the word 
coined by the Poet more freely 

used. 

Colloquial Bengali is a very loose langu- 
age. Authors from all parts of Bengal 
use it as the medium of their literary acti- 
vities and are making it looser still. The 
various ways of spelling and the peculiar 
uses of syntax and idioms meet the eyes 
of even a casual reader. All this is due 
to the fact that although colloquial Bengali 
has gained acceptance as a literary lang- 
uage, it has as yet no grammar and 
words are spelt and used according to the 
sweet will of authors having some reputa- 
tion in the field of literature. 

There can be no diversity of opinion 
that the standardization of the language 
is immediately necessary but it can never 
be possible until and unless all the typical 
forms, words etc. are collected. It is for 
this that such a compilation is being made. 
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( Continued from pajje 26 ) 

Goalpara has recently been completed* by 
Dr. Amir Ali and the report will soon be 
published. 


Alumni News 

Apurva Kumar Chanda of the Indian 
Educational Service has recently been 
transferred to the Presidency College 
Calcutta as the Senior Professor of 
English 

Amulya Chandra Sen, till recently a 
student in Vidya-Bhavana has joined the 
Univeisity of Hamburg to carry on re- 
search work there on Jaina Philosophy. 

Keshava Chandra Sen, a graduate of 
the Bengal College of Engineering and 
Technology, Jadavpur, has been appointed 
the engineer in chai’ge of the electric plant 
at Santiniketan. Since his coming the 
new Diesel dynamo has been fitted up 
and as a result the lighting problem has 
been solved most satisfactorily. 

We are glad to announce the marriage 
of Jyotsna (nee Bose) who was a student 
in the school Department a few years 
back with Prabhat Kumar Bose. We 
wish all the good things of life for the 

young couple. 

Biswarup Bose who went to Japan 
three years back for studying various arts 
and crafts in that country has recently 
returned home. He has specialised in 
wood-engraving and we hope his talents 
will be properly utilised in our Kala- 
Bhavana. 


Ourselves 

It was a great delight for all of us to 
receive our old friend Mr. C. F. Andrews 
again at the Asrama on Tuesday, the 3rd. 
October. Inspite of incessant and clamor- 
ous demands fi-om various places all over 
the country, he managed to spend a quiet 
week here. “The wandering Christian” 
as he has been so aptly described by a 
witty friend, sails for En'gland on 11th. 
November iiext and within a short time 
of his going home, he will sail again for 
South Africa to help our sulTering compa- 
triots there. 

Dr Jyotsnananda Sen. M.B. who served 
Santiniketan so faithfully and earnestly 
as Medical Ollicer for the last few' years 
has recently left us in order to set up prac- 
tice at Allahabad. He leaves behind a 
host of friends and takes along with him 
our best wishes for a very successfql 
career in the profession. Dr. S.M. Mukher- 
jee has been appointed medical officer at 
Santiniketan and we offer a very hearty 
welcome to hin). 


'^Prof. Takagaki who taught Jiujitsu 
at Santiniketan for a couple of years is 
now in India on his way back home from 
Kabul where he was employed till recently 
as an Instructor by the Afgan govern- 
ment. He paid a visit to the Asrama on 
26th. October to say goodbye to his numer- 
ous friends and past students. 

Bombay is celebrating a Tagore week 
towai’ds the end of November and a 
representative party including Gurudeva 
himself w'ill go there to take part in the 
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varied programme that has been arran- 
ged in this connection. There will be an 
art exhibition as well and Nandalal Bose 
and Surendranath Kar are already 
busy arranging the pictures and other 
exhibits. 


The foot-ball season is over and we 
can look back with legitimate pride on 
our achievements. We did not lose a 
single match and there was only one 
undecided game, in the five fixtures 
with outside clubs. 

Mr. W. (J. Archer of the Indian Civil 
Service, Mr. H. W. Nightingale of the 
Malay Civil Service and Mr. Humayoon 
Kabir of the Calcutta University spent 
a few days in the Asrama during the 
Pujah holidays. Mr. Archer who is 
interested in Indian Art is making a 
close study of Gurudeva’s pictures. 


Too Personal 

Two very interesting events took place 
during the Pujah vacation and due notice 
must be taken of them. 

On 8th. October last our friend and 
colleague Santipriya Bose of Sriniketan 
got married to Usha (nee Chaudhuri) 
an ex-student of the Siksha-Bhavana. 
Our heartiest congratulations to the 
young couple. Since the happy event 
took place we have been inundated with 
enquiries from far and near seeking 
enlightenment- if our friend is the same 


person as the joint author of the Bengali 
book “Biyer Bhul” in which the institu- 
tion of marriage has been most violent- 
ly and we may add, damagingly criti- 
cised. We prefer however, to observe a 
discreet silence. 

And now our friend, philosopher and 
guide, Dhirendra Mohan Sen has at 
last flown into the golden cage of matri- 
mony. On 10th. October, before a very 
representative gathering of friends from 
Santiniketan, he got married to Miss Parul 
Gupta in Calcutta. 

It is at once our duty and pleasure to 
tend a very warm welcome to Mrs. Sen. 
We earnestly hope that she will play an 
important role in the social life of the 
Asrama. Not only that, as she is a 
graduate of the Calcutta University and 
has had some teaching experience, we look 
forward to her enthusiastically participat- 
ing in the educational work here as soon as 
she adapts herself to the new surround- 
ings. Lest the mistake be repeated, we take 
this opportunity of reminding our friends 
that it would be incorrect to refer to 
her as the Lady Principal. 

A. K, C. 


“The Indus” 

The Rabindranath Literary and 
Dramatic Club, Karachi, have decided 
to bring out every year on the occasion 
of the anniversary of the birthday 
of the Poet, which falls on 8th. May, 
an Annual in English, called "The 
Indus.” It will contain articles inter- 
preting the many-sided personality of 
the Poet as well as contributions per- 
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taiiiing to the art and literature of our for “The Indus” may be addressed to C. 
•Pi’ovince. Prof. M. U. Malkani, B. A„ \fill N. Wadhwani, Esq., Joint Hon, Secretary 
be the editor. The price ^er copy will be of the R. L. & D. Club, 41, Mission Road, 
Re. l/-only. All communications intended Karachi. 


Book Review 

N. Chaudhuri, M. A. 


The Unadvintraa — Edited by T. R. 
Chintamani, M. A. Senior Lecturer in 
Sanskrit, University of Madras. Pub- 
lished by the Madras University. Madras 
University Sanskrit Series No. 7, part 1. 
pp. xii 236. Cloth bound. Price Rs. 3 
(Foreign 6s.). 

This woi'k is the outcome of deep study 
and erudite scholarship, for which the 
editor deserves the warmest praise. As a 
book of reference, this work will be found 
invaluable to all Sanskrit scholars. The 
learned editor has fully utilised the famous 
commentary of Svetavanavasin and tried 
to fix the date of the commentator. But 
he could not arrive at a definite conclusion 
and the date is vaguely ascribed to be some 
where in such a long period as between the 
11th, and 15th. centuries. The Unadisutras 
are very useful and important no doubt. 


but the derivations of many words, such 
as, danta, jambu, capita, srpra or sipra 
(the name of a river), etc. are very fanci- 
ful and far-fetched. It would be better 
and more useful had the learned editor 
discussed the derivations given in 
the Unadisutras in the light of modern 
philology. Nevertheless the editor is to be 
congratulated on the result of his labours. 
I am quite sure that this work will help 
those who will take up research work in 
philology. We are very glad to know that 
other six parts of the IJnadis will also be 
published by the University of Madras in 
the near future and such laudable 
ventures deserve the thankful appz’ecia- 
tion of all Indologists. The printing 
and the get-up of the book leave nothing 
to be desired. 
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December, 1933^ 


Number Six 


GREETINGS 

Though 1 know, my friend, that we are different 
iny mind refuses to own it. 

For we two woke up in the same sleepless night 
while the birds sang, 
and the same spell of the spring 
entered our hearts. 


Though your face is tow'ards the light 
and mine in the shade 

the delight of our meeting is sweet and secret, 
for the flood of youth in its eddying dance 
has drawn us close. 


With your glory and grace you conquer the world 
my face is pale. 

But a magnanimous breath of life 
has carried me to your side 
and the dark line of our difference 

is aglow with the radiance of a dawn. 
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Santiniketan and Sriniketan 

We are sorry to learn that Dr. Harry 
Timbres has not been keeping good health 
lately, lie has been taken to Calcutta for 
an operation. We wish him a speedy 
recovery. 

Dr. P. C. Lai has been chosen as the 
delegate of Visva-Bharati to attend the 
bi-centinary celebration of the Panjab 
University at Lahore, during the first week 
of December. 

Punyamoy Sen M. Sc., has joined 
Siksha-bibhag as an adhyapaka. 

The Ashrama-Samiti have decided that 
admission of students into the different 
departments of the institution will ordi- 
narily be allowed twice in the session, in 
January and July. 

The President has been pleased to 
announce that the Laborato)‘ies and the 
Manual Training Hall will be known as 
“Rajasakhara Vijnana-Sadana” after the 
name of Sj. Rajasekhara Basu. 

Lakshmiswar Sinha, the Sloyd Spe- 
cialist, who is on study leave and was to 
join in November, has been granted 
further leave for the current term. 

A permanent stage is being fitted up in 
Singhasadan and it is expected to be 
complete before the anniversary celebra- 
tion in the last week of December. It will 
no doubt remove a want in the life of the 
institution. 


The following is the provisional pro- 


gramme of the anniversary celebration :-j- 


7th Paus : 22nd Dec : 



Vaitalika 

Early Morning. 

Service in the Mandir. 

) 


Ashramika Sangha. 
Annual Meeting. 

r 

Morning. 

Sports Display 


Afternoon. 

Folk Entertainment. 


Evening. 

8th Paus : 23rd Dec : 



Parishat, Annual meeting. 

Morning. 

Sports. 


Afternoon. 

Folk Entertainment.' 


Evening. 

9th Paus : 24th Dec : 



Commemoration Service. 

Morning. 


•>/ November has had quite a good number 
of notable visitors of whom mention may 
be made of the Hon’ble Miss Emily 
Kinnaird, Miss H. C. Begg, Prof. M. 
Buroki, Monsieur G. Marin and Principal 
Harabhai Trivedi. The Hon’ble Miss 
Kinnaird is one of the founders of the 
Y.W.C. A. in India, and an old friend of 
Rabindranath. Many Indian girl students 
who went to England for study gratefully 
remember the invaluable assistance they 
received from Miss Kinnaird there. She 
as also Miss H. C. Begg, the National 
General Organising Seci’etary of Y.W.C. A. 
are widely known as prominent interna- 
tional workers in the cause of womanhood. 
M. Buroki is a retired Polish inspector of 
Schools whose love of India is typified in 
the fact that he had been storing up all 
through his life holidays and money for 
visiting India and especially the Ram- 
krishna Mission at Belur and the Poet at 
Santiniketan. It was a very touching scene 
when he met Rabindranath in Santi- 
niketan. He discussed with some mem- 


( Continued on page 43 ) 
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Tagore Ai^d World Peace. 

B. W. Tucker 


The world has been vainly seeking for 
some great political or diplomatic physi- 
cian who should produce some formula 
which would cure the terrible disorder 
with which our modern civilisation is 
afflicted. P’rom time to time great states- 
men have seemed to bring temporary 
relief and in the world’s intense longing 
for international health, these men have 
been awarded the prizes for world peace. 
But men have soon discovered that these 
doctors have effected no permanent cure, 
for the disease has again broken out with 
renewed virulence. 

The last great doctor to attempt to cure 
the disease prescribed a large dose of the 
poison of war, an unscientific application 
of a homeopathic treatment of a war to 
end war, which almost caused the death 
of the patient, but was useful in making 
manifest the symptom which reveals the 
real cause to be nationalism. The lesser 
doctors of our present day seem to have 
given up all hope for the life of the world 
organism and are uselessly trying to bring 
health to the members as independent 
units, thus not only aggravating the 
disease of the whole but also bringing 
added suffering to the members them- 
selves. 

The recent dismal failure of the 
International Economic Conference in 
London and the World Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva should make clear 
to all the futility of longer suffering the 
world disorder to be treated by politicians 
and statesmen schooled in the traditions 
of nationalism. 

For more than twenty years the great 


Indian poet, Rabindranath Tagore has 
travelled into all parts of the world with 
his proclamation that the ideals of humani- 
ty are superior to love for nation. It has 
taken rare courage to preach this doctrine 
to the politically powerful in the face of 
their leering taunts that such a programme 
of idealism is merely the, impractical 
dream of the Poet of a defeated nation. 
Perhaps it has required even more courage 
to remain ti'ue to this ideal in his own 
motherland newly awakened to the humi- 
liation and impoverishment of being 
subject people, and now engaged in a 
desperate struggle to free themselves 
from their intolerable domination. 

No one who has followed the Poet’s 
career can doubt his passionate desire 
that his people may be freed from every 
form of exploitation. Perhaps no man 
has a clearer vision and keener apprecia- 
tion of the priceless worth of freedom or 
has paid a higher price for his own person- 
al freedom. But he is unwilling to subs- 
titute the organisation of power, actuated 
by greed and hatred, and controlled by 
fear and prejudice, i. e., nationalism, for 
the sovereignty of the inner world of ideals 
which are generous and moral, with res- 
ponsibilities and associations as broad 
as the range of human intei>ests, i. e., 
Dharma. 

The exaltation of physical power 
has promoted the degradation of soul 
which has brought moral paralysis in 
the world of human relationships. In the 
dehumanising process that has attended 
the organisation of our commercial and 
political life into nations, man has fallen 
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from faith in goodness and truth. It 
requires something greater than political 
sagacity and diplomatic ingenuity to res- 
tore to mankind that sense of inter- 
dependence and unity so essential to man 
if he is to be saved from the ravages of 
militarism. Tagore has been a lonely 
voice crying in the virilderness that the 
only way to make ready for the day of 
righteousness and brotherhood is through 
full repudiation of the evil of nationalism. 
It is not new constitutions nor modifica- 
tions of systems which are demanded but 
a real change of heart. 

In opposing nationalism he is protesting 
against the general idea of nations and not 
fighting any particular nation. He knows 
that the imperialism that enslaves his 
own people is a super-nationalism, but it 
does not embitter him against the British 
people. His familiarity with English 
literature and life has engendered within 
him a profound respect for the British 
people. But the people are not the nation. 
Just as in the last European war the 
.British and German soldiers arranged an 
unofficial truce on Christmas Day, and on 
the front where the battle was raging the 
fiercest, celebrated the birthday of Jesus 
in fullest fraternity, so do any two peoples 
find mutual joy in co-operation when for 
the time being the false distinctions of 
nationalism are forgotten. The interests 
of peoples and of nations are ever in con- 
flict. Again and again we hear the testi- 
mony of travellers, who have been privile- 
ged to come into intimate contacts with a 
people who as a nation are unfriendly, to 
the effect that they love these people but 
hate their nation. The conflicts between 
nations arise because of the abstractions 
and artificialities that are inherent in 
the division of the world into nations 
.which in their very constitution know no 


moral law but only selfish power and 
fear. 

•Nor w'^ould Tagore utterly reject the* 
western Civilisatjon out of which the evil 
of nationalism has sprung, and have India 
segregated in her independence. He does 
adjure. the west to save herself by assist- 
ing the East to that measure of power 
which would enable her to resist intrusion. 
At the same time his soul cries out “Let 
us have fullest association.” He is quite 
ready to recognise that along with her 
evils, the West is possessed of living truth. 
He calls the West to her manifest mission 
of service viz, liberating the spiritual being 
of the East fiom the tyranny of matter. 
But this mission can only be fulfilled 
as the West surrendei’s her false pride of 
nationalism. The great tragedy of the 
meeting of the East and West as conquered 
and conqueror, as subjects and rulers, is 
that there have been lacking through 
these very circumstances, that intimacy of 
natural relationship which would enable 
each of them to profit thereby in the 
assimilation of the higher qualities and 
ideals of the other. Those who covet for 
the world mutual understanding and 
appreciation between East and West are 
most insistent that the domination of the 
West be replaced by their co-operation as 
equals in a common endeavour to create a 
new order. Tagore has been ever positive 
that in their essential humanity here exists 
no gulf between East and West, that 
where men learn the idiom peculiar to 
each people, they will find that all speak 
the same language, born out of kindred 
experience. It is only the pride of race 
and the isolation of nationalism that 
hinders the ready sharing of all the truth 
and experience of the one with the other. 

The great prophet of religion whom 
the West adores, and too often ignores, 
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laid down a fundamental moral principle 
stated in various ways in all the great 
•spiritual religions, — that he who wolild 
save his life must lose .it. Perhaps this 
paradoxical statement might be para- 
phrased in application to the matter under 
discussion somewhat as follows :-the people 
who would preserve their cultural heritage 
and express their true genius in the living 
present must sacrifice their narrow nation- 
ajism which now isolates them from vast 
areas of living truth. For Institutions 
cannot be anarchists in a world of order, 


but must submit to that same moVal law 
which controls individual lives. 

The Poet Rabindranath has won for 
himself a permanent nichS in the Hall of 
Fame through the beauty of his poetry, 
but it may well be that the future genera- 
tions may cherish him in their hearts 
most of all as the prophet who through the 
sacrifice and courage of his life pointed 

and led the way out from the chaos and 
despair of nationalism into the peace and 
hope of that community of peoples who 
have learned to live creatively and harmo- 
niously. 


Shapmochan And Tasher Desh — A Comparison 


The two playlets — Shapmochan and 
Tasher Desh — now being staged in 
Bombay by student-artists of Santi- 
niketan, contrast so greatly in theme and 
mood, that it will not be easy to convince 
those who see them in succession that the 
two really complement one another. 

In one sense they complement each 
other because, taken together, they give a 
completer idea of the Poet’s varied sen- 
sibility than does either of them by itself. 
The Poet’s eye is never placid. It either 
trembles in a tear or brightens in a 
twinkle. He washes the wounds of human 
tragedy with his tears, or breaks the 
bubble of human folly with his piercing 
glance. Shapmochan is futile and pro- 
found like a genuine tear; Kingdom of 
Cards, engaging and aggressive like 
the twinkle of an iconoclast eye. The 
former is a phantasy rounded in dream, 
the latter, a farce illumined by vision. 

Shapmochan is a story of love redeem- 
ing itself. Not love, born joyous and free — 


free to perch upon what spray it will, 
“for thee and me to hearken what he 
sings.” Such love needs no redemption. 
But love laden with a memory it cannot 
.shake off, born with its soul already bound 
in a tie of pain. It is love boni to expiate 
a curse that its restlessness earned for it 
in heaven. The curse is ugliness and 
lovers have to redeem it by filling ugliness 
with their own vision of beauty. • 

Atmosphere of the play is charged 
with a languorous heaviness such as a 
person feels when he has just risen from 
sleep and is still unable to extricate the 
waking reality from the dream-world 
where he had been moving. T.he farewell 
song of the lovers, as they part in heaven 
to be born on earth, provide3 the play with 
its real atmosphere. 

“Let the memory of love flow and 
impart some felicity to the dreary desola- 
tion of parted lives.” 

I do not know what particular mystical 
idea is embodied in the play : if any such 
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idea i J * there, I am not competent to 
intei’pret it, But to me, as to many others 
who have heai'd its wistful, mournful 
music, and seen* its slow-moving dances, 
the play conveys a sense of haunted 
memory ; of a vague, painful yearning to 
recapture a past that seems to call ; of 
living in a house built on the ruins of an 
ancient temple whose gods we have for- 
saken but are unable to forget. We of 
this land in particular, who feel on our 
backs the invisible burden of ages, which 
makes our lives hang heavy even when 
they are so empty, cannot escape the 
melancholy mood of the drama: for we 
too are laden with memories we are unable 
to shako off, and are born with a curse we 
have not yet redeemed. 

How different is the other playlet, 
Tanhor Donh or Kingdom of Cardn ! 
There it is not the memory of the ancient 
life, but the vision of the new, that gives 
its atmosphere to the play. Not the yeai-n- 
ing to recapture the beauty of a life that 
once was, but the impulse to work the 
miracle of what is yet unknown and 
unseen, makes the mood of the play. — 
Unable to shake off the dream of the past, 
the Prince in Shapmochan sings 
You Came secretly in the dark, 
and I saw you not — 
too secretly ; for when I woke at dawn, 

I found woven round my heart 

the tie of pain : 

Love’s only ornament. 

Unable to, endui*e any more the languor 
of a life, that seems to deny all impulse to 
adventure, whose lazy self-complacence 
is more dangerous than despair, the 
Prince of Tasher Desk bursts into that 
exquisite song which carries the rhythm 
of the whole drama, 

ONabina! in the dust of daily 

usage art thou lost to us ; 


So lost that we know thee not. 

But awakened by the song that 
• came floating 

on the spring breeze, 

I opened my eye? and found thee 

mingled 

with the first streak of dawn. 

The mournful longing of the music 
of Shapmochan is replaced here by 
assertive desire ; the eyes are no longer 
half-closed in dreamful memory, but are 
wide open with wonder and eagerness; 
the dances no longer move in the slow 
rhythm of a life whose waking no 
more breaks it? sleep than does the waking 
of a somnambulist, but are alive with an 
impulse, vital, aggressive, and anarchic. 

To many who saw the play here, it 
seemed a delicious little piece, so delicious 
that it kept them amused all the while, 
and so innocent that it made them laugh 
heartily without making them aware that 
they were laughing at their own imbecili- 
ties. But some there were who were less 
amused by the playful sati)'e than stirred 
by the assertive spirit of the play, even as 
they were overcome by the melancholy 
mood of Shapmochan, though its mysti- 
cism passed them by. Those of us who 
are feeling with the awakened mood of 
our long-somnolent country, which is only 
just beginning to redeem its past centuries 
of pious futility, are only too painfully 
aware that the inanities of the citizens 
of the Kingdom of Cards are our own 
inanities. The song of Nabina finds only 
too ready a response in our over-obedient 
hearts, although the response is touched 
with pain : for we have not yet caught 
its rhythm in life. 

The great beauty of Rabindranath’s 
thought lies in this that he is as intellec- 
tually alert as he is spiritually sensitive. 
Here is the noblest interpreter of 
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classic India, holding up the torch to the 
new. He would recapture for us the beauty 
' that once was, and create for us a beauty 
that never was. His eternity is not enshrin- 
ed in the past, for etei-nily always is: — 
nor is it exhausted by the future, for 
eternity always was. If we understand 
this Rabindranathian mood, we shall have 
no dilliculty in realising that the two play- 
lets, we have discussed above, complement 
ane another in more respects than one. 


“1 am uneasy at heax't when I have to 
leave my accustomed shelter; I forget 
that there abides the old in the new, and 
that there also thou abidest.” 

Let the old abide in the new, so runs 
the Poet’s thought, and give it the beauty 
that is born of age, and grace that must 
alway.s carry some heaviness ; but if the 
old claims to exhaust the new, then it can 
only stifle it. We reverence motherhood 
for cherishing the new-born and not for 
strangling it. 


( Contintu'd from 3*^ ) 

bers of the Visva-Bharati staff the edu- 
cational problems of Eastern Europe. 
Monsieur Marin is a tourist who left his 
native land Belgium twentyflve years ago 
and took to itineracy as an effective means 
for making sociological studies of different 
nations and communities. In his youngei- 
days, as he said, he was a teacher of a 
model school in Belgium and did interest- 
ing cultural and educational experiments. 
A man of wide culture he looked more 
like a sadhu than an ordinary tourist. 
He gave to the inmates of the Ashrama a 
talk on his thrilling experiences in East 
Africa. He was most deeply impressed with 
what he found at Santiniketan and ex- 
pressed that no where in the world had he 
seen so many good things set together for 
the fulfilment of the poet’s unique ideal. 

Among the distinguished Indian visitors 
last month were Mr. A. K. Chanda, Prof. 
S. Shurawardy, and Mr. S. K. Sen. 


Ashramika Sangha 

We have great pleasure in announcing 
the marriage of Anil Kumar Chanda to 
Rani (nee) Dey, which took place in 
Calcutta on the 21st November, 1933. 
The married couple left for Bombay on the 
same day to attend the Celebration of 
Tagore Week there. 

The Annual Meeting of the Ashramika 
Sangha will be held in Amrakvnja on 
the 22nd December, 7th Paus. All the 
members are cordially invited to attend. 

Mrs. Tatini Das M. A., /ormex’ly a 
student and an adhyapaka in the Visva- 
Bharati has been appointed Principal 
of Bethune College, Calcutta. We wish 
her all success in her new sphere. 

Birth : — A son to Mrs. Amita Sen. 
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B. Bose 


Volume II. January, 1934. Number Seven 


THE IDEAL OF EDUCATION 


“University is there to offer us opportunity for working together in a common 
pursuit of truth, sharing together our common intellectual heritage, to enable us to 
realise that artists in all parts of the world have created forms of beauty, scientists 
discovered secrets of the material universe, philosophers solved the problems of 
existence, saints made spiritual truths organic in their lives, not merely for some 
particular race to which they belonged, but for all mankind. 

When we understand this truth in a disinterested spirit, it teaches us to respect 
all the differences in man that are real, yet remain conscious of our oneness, and to 
know that perfection of unity is not in uniformity, but in harmony." 
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Krishnakali 


1 call her my Krishna flower 

though they call her dark in the village. 

I remember a cloud-laden day 

and a glance from the eyes of my girl ; 

her veil trailing do\vn at her feet, 

her braided hair loose on her back. 
Ah, you call her dark ; let that be. 

Her black gazelle eyes I have seen. 


Her cows were lowing in the meadow, 
when the fading light grew grey. 

With hurried steps she came out 

from her hut near the bamboo grove. 

She raised her quick eyes to the sky, 

where the clouds were heavy with rain. ^ 
Ah, you call her dark ! let that be, 

her black gazelle eyes 1 have seen. 


The East wind in fitful gusts 

ruffled the young shoots of rice, 

I stood at the boundary hedge 

with none else in the lonely land. 
If she espied me in secret or not 
She only knows and know 1. 

Ah, you call her dark ! let that be, 
her black gazelle eyes I have seen. 


She is surpi'ise of cloud 

in the burniivg heart of May, 
a tender shadow on the forest 
in the stillness of sunset hour, 
a mystery of dumb delight 

in the rain-loud night of June. 

Ah, you call her dark ! let that be, 
her black gazelle eyes I have seen. 
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I call her my Krishna flower, 

let all others say what they like. 

In the ricefielfl of Main a village 
I felt the first glance of her eyes. 

She had not a veil on her face, 

not a moment of leisure for shyness. 

Ah, you call her dark ! let that be, 
her black gazelle eyes I have seen. 


Education of Girls at Santiniketan 

Krishna Kripalani 


World a revolving stage. 

The world of human affairs may be 
likened to a circular stage which has only 
just begun to revolve. Whilst formerly 
each audience faced its own side of the 
stage, complacently ignorant of the drama 
being played on another side, today the 
ceaseless revolving of the board forces 
upon each spectator the experience of all 
its parts. Today no happening so local- 
ised or so humble but is immediately recog- 
nised as part of the common experience of 
humanity. The result is that our heads 
are in a continual whirl, for the demand 
on our intellects to correlate the experien- 
ces of the varied stages is too strenuous. 
We ’ cannot help envying the past ages 
when people could conscientiously afford 
the luxury of giving themselves up to one 
folly at a time. 

Ruin of happy ignorance. 

Those days of happy ignorance are 
over. Imagine the B’rench intellectuals 
of the eighteenth century rapt in 
ecstatic ritual of adoration and sacrifice 
at the altar of the goddess of democracy; 
Of the English utHitarians of the nineteenth 


century vehemently proclaiming that all 
the wounds of this world would be healed 
if the suffrage were made more liberal. 
How fervently they believed in their creeds, 
and how aggressively they asserted them ! 
With what lyrical passion the Italian 
patriots fought for their nationalism ! 
Today we may not talk of democracy- 
although we suffer no less unddr the he^l 
of armed privilege than did the French 
or Italian democrats— without remembe- 
ring that everywhere democracy has proved 
to be the rule of the upstart rich rtii place 
of the rule of an insolent hereditary caste. 
We may not talk of universal suffrage, 
without a turn of the stage reminding us 
that “Votes for all” means no more than 
that the rich and the unscrupulous have 
to spend more of their money and wit to 
bribe and befool the ignorant* electorate. 
And nationalism ! Poor thing ! Between 
Jallianwalla Bag and Geneva, it has hardly 
a place to stand in. 

Lost of faith in academfc adkucation 

In education too we are unnerved by 
the same confusion. If we had only our 
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own illusion? to guide us we should pin 
ouv faith to universal education. That 
faith would sustain us for some genera- 
tions until every villager is fed on the 
daily stream of sensationalism from the 
city journals, and every woman on gossip 
gathered from every corner of the globe. 
Such, we find, are the glories of education 
on its extensive side, wherever it has been 
successfully applied. The typical products 
of its intensive application are the young 
men who have learnt enough to hold in 
contempt the ignorant poor who toil, and 
not enough to ‘be ashamed of themselve? 
for fattening on that toil. On the one 
aide, we feel exalted at the prospect of 
providing culture to the illiterate millions ; 
oh the other, we find culture being so 
indiscriminately accumulated that it 
positively stinks. The world, today, 
specially its universities, are heaping up 
so much culture that it has almost covered 
up and stifled the growth of character, 
which it is meant to enrich. Our bright 
young intellectuals are ashamed to own 
goodness add flaunt their freedom from 
any principle. Intellectualism has come 
to mean, to uie a Baconian phrase, delight- 
ing in giddinejs and affecting belief to be 
a bondage. 

Demand of Women. 

It is the privilege of sharing in this 
culture that our women are clamouring 
for. And yet we may not blame them. 
For although knowledge is no substitute for 
wisdom, and diplomas do not guarantee 
a sense of values, there can be no sure 
foundation of wisdom save on the well-dug 
ground of knowledge and diplomas are 
after all only symbols to attest that the 
earners are familiar at least with the use 
of the necessary implements. We who have 
no illusions left about education, and yet 
may not altogether discard it, are thus in 


no enviable position. Moreover, it is no 
healthy or happy state of thing? when 
insft'uction may be administered by private ' 
idealists, while social and political insti- 
tutions, which alone condition the direction 
of such instruction, are in the firm grasp 
of outside powers with their own vested 
interests to safeguard. For example, we 
may not talk of the rights of citizenship 
without being reminded that we are 
talking sedition. And yet we are expected 
to bring up healthy and decent citizens. 
We are allowed, and even encouraged, to 
gather dry bits of learning but are forbid- 
den to break them and paste and then 
remould them to some pattern, “nearer to 
our hearts’ desire”. 

The futility and pathos of this situation 
are all the more marked in the matter of 
the education of our gilds. If an appre- 
ciation of the true value? of life is more 
important than mere academic learning, it 
is all the more so in the case of women; 
for it is they who sing to us our earliest 
lullabies and form for us our first tastes. 
It matters far less what my mother 
taught me to believe than what she taught 
me to become. 

Attitude at Santiniketan. 

How then is this problem being faced 
at Santiniketan ? Nobody there claims 
to have solved it; for the problem can only 
be solved when the social purpose of the 
community at large no longer contradicts 
our educational ideah. Education cannot 
fully realise its purpose — to develop talents 
as well to direct them — ^unless both itself 
and the society whose end it is meant to 
serve, are inspired by approximately the 
same ideals. Tn the absence of any such 
great common ideals, the utmost an isola- 
ted educational institution can do is to 
help the individual to save his or her own 
values from being perverted by the 
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general standards prevalent outside. In 
a society where we are exploited in tjie 
name of good government, and where we 
in turn exploit the humble in the name of 
caste ; where women are exploited in the 
name of virtue, and children in the name 
of family, one may at least teach an 
•individual to respect herself for her own 
humanity’s .jv'orth. 

Method Followed 

• Now the wisest method of awakening 
in others an appreciation of values is not 
to harp upon them too constantly— too 
close an intellectual familiarity with a 
notion often deadens our emotional appre- 
ciation of it— but to create an atmosphere 
wherein they may be realised. When 
values are thus made real to us by being 
made part of the atmosphere where we 
live, they become part of ourselves and live 
in us, often without our knowing how it 
happens. Many an Indian student has 
grown to value the freedom of his land by 
living in England where people are free. 
In the same way, living in an atmosphere 
where songs seem to float in the air, as it 
were, attunes pupils more to the spirit of 
music than any other course of rigorous 
training. 

Creation of a Unique Atmosphere 

That Santiniketan has provided an 
atmosphere, alive with the creative 
impulse of the most comprehensive 
representative of the renascent India, 
and not overloaded with the possessive 
greed of an unhappy age, is the best 
assurance it can offer to its pupils. 
There is indeed a college to administer 
the intellectual culture that is the common 
property of academic bodies all over the 
world. But if the bare college course 
were all that we had to offer to the rising 
generation of Indian womanhood, we 
shduld have enough decency not to brag 


about so poor an achievement. Bnt what 
Santiniketan may justly claim is that, so 
far as intellectual catering.is concerned, it 
has Hterifiseci academic aggressiveness by 
means of the infusion of the atmosphere 
with the spirit of the KHla-Bhavan(Art 
Department). 

Artistic Values 

In an age when all the age-old princi- 
ples are in the melting pot, and ethical 
and intellectual standards have yet to 
emerge in form out of the reigning chaos, 
artistic values are perhaps the safest guide 
in education. If a single inspiring vision 
cannot be held out before the pupils to 
guide their lives, influence of art may at 
least refine their sensibilities and chasten 
their impulses; the more certainly when 
the presiding genius of the School of Art 
happens to be a man like Nandalal Bose, 
whose living is as simple and true as his 
vision is sublime; whose very presence 
breathes the benediction of art. College 
and Kala-Bhavan, held apart and linked 
close together by the spirit of Rabindra- 
nath, which permeates every activity of 
Santiniketan, have between them — with 
greater credit to Kala-Bhavan, of course, 
— provided an atmosphere whose, value 
for the education of women cannot be too 
highly rated. 

Its Typical Product 

The typical product of that atmosphere 
is neither a smart futility, nor a domestic 
doll : it is a woman who has learned to 
respect herself because she has discovered 
and developed her native worth. Trained 
in a system founded on faith in co- 
education, she neither reveres man as a 
god, nor fears him as a brute. Measuring 
his worth beside her own in the many- 
sided activities of the Ashrama, she is 
expected to accept him for W'hat he is 
worth in the building up of a new healthy 
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and free India. That India is still far off, are never made in educational institutions : 
and we do not claim to be working the^ are made in the great struggle of^ 
heroically for it. Heroes and heroines life. 


Sarojini Naidu’s Visit to Santiniketan 


The Women’s Conference, held at 
Calcutta, provided for us the occasion of 
entertaining many distinguished visitors 
on their way back from Calcutta. The 
most honoured of these visitors was Saro- 
jini NaidU. A special reception was 
organised to welcome her when she ari'ived 
on the afternoon of the 5th. There she 
sat, in the shade of the pleasant mango 
grove, round which the artists of Kala- 
Bhavan had drawn designs of alpdnu. 
There the students welcomed her with 
songs; while the Poet, with his own hands, 
placed a garland round her neck. It all 
seemed so beautiful and so touching; for 
the Poet’s offering was more than a mere 
welcome to the distinguished guest : it was 
his loving Iribute to the rising spirit of 
Indian womanhood. 

In the evening Mrs. Naidu addressed 
the students at Uttarayana the Poet presi- 
ding. At the express request of one of 
the audience, she gave the story of her 
childhood days. She spoke of her wise 
and loving mother who was content to 
forget herself in th^ love of the home she 
had created ; and of her father, who more 
than any other person or institution, had 
helped to mould and direct her mind. She 
reminded the students of what she had 
first learned from her father and which 
later experience had only confirmed, 
namely, that culture is not the storing of 
knowledge within one’s mind, but the 
perennial overflowing of that which alone 
can give value td knowledge.' Knowledge 
becomes culture only when it flows out of 
the Individual in a richer and more beauti- 


ful life. Then she dwelt on the respon- 
sibilities of the members of a pioneer ' 
institution like Santiniketan, aitd reminded 
them that it was for such as they to prove 
that man who is a god need not be afraid 
of being a god. 

The poet then spoke a few words in 
Bengali, and thanked her for the visit. 
The Poet thought that the most beautiful 
thing about Sarojini is that although her 
whole life has been dedicated to the 
worship of the Muse and service of the 
Motherland, she still retains in her the 
alluring sympathy of a woman and the 
abiding tenderness of a mother. 

Before leaving on the following day, 
she again addressed the inmates of the 
Ashrama. Her talk turned on Swadeshism. 
'fhe true value of Swadeshism, she insisted, 
was positive : it helped us to bring out 
the best that is in us. She pointed to the 
revival of Indian arts and handicrafts, 
that had well-nigh died out, and to 
renaissance in our vernaculars aS its true 
glories. Swadeshism, in its negative 
aspect of boycott of all foreign goods, 
although valuable as a weapon of retalia- 
tion, must not be allowed to turn Swade- 
shism into an aggressive religion in 
which everything foreign is abominable, 
including foreign knowledge. He is a true 
patriot who loves his country wisely ahd 
not foolishly. 

Those who had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to Sarojini Naidu on both the 
occasions will not easily forget her visit to 
this Ashrama. 
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My Journey to Western Tibet 

By — Anagarika Brahmachari Govind. 

Though 1 have been ti’avelling a great In such a fantastic setting monks and 


deal in my life, I must say that my journey' 
to Western Tibet (Ladakh), from where I 
returned about two months ago, iias been 
one- of the most interesting trips I ever 
made. Not only the nature of the country 
and the life of its inhabitants but also the 
^)\«ay of travelling was in itself a thrilling 
experience. In this age of railways and 
motor cars we hardly can imagine a 
country in which the wheel, even in the 
primitive form of the simplest bullock 
cart, is absolutely unknown because there 
are neither roads nor bridges on which it 
could move. There are only small paths, 
just sufficient for men and horses, 
so that one can only choose between 
travelling on foot and horseback. 
One has absolutely to rely on one's 
^strength and resources, and to face nature 
in all its moods. As there are mostly no 
houses where one could stay at night, one 
has'to make the open sky one’s home. In 
the first month 1 had not even a tent 
because I was told that there was no rain 
in that season and very soon I became so 
used to the open-air life that even if 1 got 
a chance to stay in a house, T preferred to^ 
sleep on the roof. Certainly sometimes it' 
was not altogether agreeable : for instance, 
when crossing the Great Himalayan 
Range in snow and rain or enduring icy 
thunder-storms at the shores of the great 
salt lakes on the Tibetan highland. But 
such small travails meant nothing com- 
pared with the overwhelming impre- 
ssions of nature. Most people think that 
Tibet must be a horrible country, because 
it is barren and desertlike. But they 
forget that colours can turn the desert 
into a fairy land, and in fact Tibet is one 
of the most colourful countries in the 
world. The lakes are blue and green like 
saffron and emerald, and the mountains 
bright as gold and sometimes flaming red 
of shining amethyst colour. 


mystics of olden times built their hermita- 
ges, which later on became sanctuaries 
and monasteries. The study of these places 
was my main purpose. 1 visited about 
twenty monasteries and found a great 
deal of important iconographical material, 
spedially about the old Indian .s/^W/ias, 
(mystics) who lived mainly between the 
the 7th and the 11th centiyy A. D. They 
belonged to the Tantric school of Buddhi- 
sm. Some of them have been great poets 
and it was they who for the first time 
introduced the spoken language into 
. Indian literature. Before that time 
Sanskrit was practically the only written 
language. Even the Buddhist had aban- 
doned Pali in favour of Sanskrit. Thus 
the siddhas were the first Hindu poets, the 
father of modern Hindu literature. 
Unfortunately India has nearly completely 
forgotten what it owed to these men, and 
only a few names like that of Saraha, for 
instance, had survived. But fortunately 
while the last traces of Indian Buddhism 
were swept away by the Mahomedan in- 
vasion, the records of the siddhan were 
carefully preserved in Tibet. Rarts of 
their works were translated into Tibetan, 
their life-stories collected in a special 
volume of the scriptures, and their pictures 
engraved on stones or painted on the 
walls of the monasteries. 

The pictures I found were engraved 
and painted on stone slabs. Mostly the 
old painting had gone and they had been 
overpainted in later times. But I was 
able to trace the old engraving underneath 
and to restore those parts which have been 
damaged through the influence of the 
climate in course of centuries. Thus I 
returned with a complete collection of 
pictorial representations of the eighty 
four siddhas, which I hope to publish soon, 
under the auspices' of Visva-Bharati. 
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NEW BOOK OF POEMS 


BICHITRITA 

BY 
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B. Bose 


Volume II. February, 1934. Number Eight 


A POEM 


She left me her flower of smile 
taking my fruit of pain. 

She clapped her hands and said, 

She had won. 

The noon had eyes like the mad, 

red thirst raged in the sky. 

1 opened the basket and found 
the flower dead. 
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Santiniketan and Sreeniketan 

Gurudeva returned to Asrama on the 
Srd January after completing his Bombay 
and Hyderabad tour. On 29th. December 
last, he presided over the opening meeting 
of the Rammohan Ray Centenary cele- 
brations in Calcutta. 

Gurudeva has nominated Sreejut Charu 
Chandra Dutt, I. C. S. (Retd), to be 
Upacharya for the current year. Sreejut 
Shyama Praswd Mukherji, M. A., B. L., 
Barrister-at-Law, Nalini Ranjan Sarkar 
and Sreejut Rajshekhar Bose, M. A. have 
been nominated to the Visva-Bharati 
Samsad for the year 1934-35. 


A meeting of the Visva-bharati Sam- 
sad took place in Calcutta on the 2()th. 
Janiia]y. The Samsad adopted the Re- 
organisation Scheme of the Rural Recons- 
ti'uction Department work at Sreeniketan. 

t 

Sreeniketan will observe its anniversary 
on the 6th. February next. Sreejut Nalini 
Ranjan Sarkar, President of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce, will 
preside over the function. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Neliru accompanied 
by his wife visited the Asrama on the 
19th. January. 

The Annual Sports at Santiniketan 
took place on the 30th and 31st. January. 

Rabindranath has sent a detailed tele- 
gram to Mr. Andrews in England about 
the earthquake devastations in Behar for 


the purpose of issuing an appeal in 
foreign countries in his name. 

• 

Miss Frances Pressler of the famous 
Winnetka School in U. S. A. recently spent 
about three weeks in our midst to study 
our educational method. She gave a 
lecture to the Visva-Bharati Sammelani on 
the system of teaching at the Winnetka 
School. Madame Morin of the Sorbonne 
was another interesting visitor in January. 
She also gave a talk to the students. 

Alumni News 

Anathnath Bose has recently returned 
home after taking his M. A. degree in 
education at the London University. He 
travelled widely in various countries of 
Europe as well as in the United States of 
America, enquiring into the method of 
education. 

Sobha Sarkar was married on the 29th. 
December last to Sreejut Sumanta Maha- 
lonobis in Giridih. We wish the happy 
couple all the good things of life. 

Personal 

Dr. Ilashim Amir Ali, Director of 
Rural Research at Sreeniketan, was 
married on the New Year’s day to Sograh 
Begum in Hyderabad. After spending a 
three weeks’ honeymoon at his native 
place Dr. I li i'eturned hei e '^n tho 22nd. 
accompanied by his wife. We wish a v.ery 
heai-ty welcome to Mrs. Ali and earnestly 
hope she wdll adapt herself easily and 
enthusiastically to the new' surroundings 
here. 

( Continued on page 58 ) 
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With Rabindranath In Bombay. 


For over thirty years Santiniketan 
has been silently going on with its woi*k 
‘and ‘it has achieved definite results in 
certain fields. Our Kalabhavana is an 
inspiration for all lover.s of beauty and 
art. In music and dancing we set the 
standard in Bengal. But our friends and 
wellwishers in other parts of India have 
often complained that they are not 
sufficiently kept in touch with the work 
that is being done at Santiniketan and 
perhaps the charge is not baseless. 
Bombay which has always taken a keen 
interest in our work has been most 
insistent about it. 

So it was decided to take a batch of 
our students to Bombay and give some 
performances there, showing the public 
what we have achieved in the realm of 
music and dancing. The venture was not 
without its element of risk. To look after a 
herterogeneous party of fortyfive young 
and old, male and female, is no mean a task. 
Then, our plays were in Bengali and one 
could not be too sure of their reception 
in a city like Bombay where the public 
has different taste and ideas of entertain- 
ment. Moreover, we are not too flushed 
with money and if anything went wrong, 
where would we be? However our 
authorities showed a spirit of venture and 
so we .set forth on the 21st November to 
participate in the Tagore week in Bombay, 
that had been arranged for the last seven 
days of the month. Rabindranath himself 
headed the party and among others there 
were Kshitimohan Sen, Nandalal Bose, 
bjinendranath Tagore and Surendranath 


Kalabhavana, for we were to have an 
exhibition of our pictures and handicrafts 
as well, during the period. Our one regret 
was that owing to illne.ss neither Rathin- 
dranath Tagore nor Sreejukta Pratima 
Devi could accompany us and we missed 
them at evei-y stop. 

The Bombay people were flot unmindful 
of their responsibilities and under the 
guidance of the indispensable Sarojini 
Naidu, had organised a very representative 
reception committee to welcome the party 
and entertain him as the city’s honoured 
guest. On the 23rd morning, the train 
steamed i}ito Victoria Terminus at the 
scheduled time and it looked as if half 
Bombay had turned out to welcome the 
Poet. Anybody who is somebody was 
there and at the head of them was Mrs. 
Naidu with a bouquet of flowers which 
seemed to overwhelm her with its weight. 
One by one, she presented the prominent 
citizens present, — among others the Mayor 
who welcomed the Poet in the name of 
the city, Mr. Chandravarkar, the Vice- 
Chancellor on behalf of the University 
and Mr. Nariman on behalf of the 
Congress. The crowd was unmanageable 
and as there were no volunteers present 
because of the government ban, it was 
with extreme difficulty that Rabindranath 
could make his way to the waiting car. 
This was my first experience of travelling 
with the poet and I was overwhelmed at 
the magnitude and warmth of the wel- 
come. Rabindranath has belied the popular 
conception of a prophet not being 
honoured in his own countrv 
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been acquired by the Reception Committee 
and it was there that the poet put up with 
his personal staff during the time he was 
in Bombay— the girls of our party were 
accommodated in the house of Sreejut 
Suresh Chandra mazumdar and the boys in 
a flat generously placed at our disposal 
by the Hindusthan Insurance Company. 

We began our work almost immediately. 
At 3 p. m. Rabindranath received the 
Press and explained the aim of our visit to 
Bombay. At 6 p. m. there was the open- 
ing ceremony of the Art Exhibition by 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Mirza Akbar. There 
was a very select gathering present and 
the poet received a tremendous ovation on 
his arrival. The Exhibition proved a 
great success and was an eye-opener to 
many of our critics who, though they 
know precious little about Art, are never 
tired of throwing mud at us. The Cover- 
nor of Bombay, Sir Frederick Sykes was 
one of the many interested visitors to the 
Exhibition and he showed great keenness 
in the exhibits. In the evening there was 
a dinner party at the Vice-Chancellor’s 
and no fewer than 200 covers were laid. 
The poet freely moved amongst the 
guests and after the meal was over, being 
pressed, delivered a most witty post- 
prandial speech. 

The next day (24th.) was a day of com- 
parative inactivity. If the comparison be 
not stretched too far, 1 would say, it was 
like a lull before the storm. At five 
Gurudeva' went to the Goveimment Art 
School Annual Exhibition and latej- on 
had dinner at Sir Cowasjee Jehangir’s. 

Our first dramatic performance, the 
piece chosen was Shapmochan — was staged 
at the Excelsior Theatre on Saturday, the 
25th at 9-30. p. m. Bombay seems to be 
used to very late hour.s and it proved 
rather inconvenient to boys and girls. 


many of whom were quite young. The 
play was most enthusiastically received 
and it is not a little surprising considering 
the barrier of language. It was a 
happy smile we saw on Gurudeva’s face, 
as profusely garlanded he came out 
of the the theatre — he had conquered 
Bombay anew. 

On Sunday the 26th. he delivered his 
first public .speech in Bombay at the Regal 
Theatre under the presidency of Mr. 
Talyarkhan, a retired Judge of the Bombay 
High Court. It was called “The Challenge 
Judgment.’’ 

And it was a different Tagore that 
Bombay saw. The Poet of the evening 
preceding was before them, mercilessly 
exposing the commercial basis of the 
Western Civilisation and reminding his 
countrymen once again that what is huge is 
not necessarily great. The speech created 
a gi’eat sensation and we have received 
numerous requests to publish it in booklet 
form, for in the words of Mrs. Naidu, it 
has a message which should be broadcast 
over the country. 

. The next afternoon (27th.) the Chief 
Justice of the Bombay High Court called 
on Gurudeva and had tea with him. The 
same evening “Tasher Desk” was presen- 
ted for the first time. Because it had 
more dialogue than music, it seemed the 
audience found it rather difficult to follow : 
for the next performance many new 
songs and dances were introduced which 
had the desired effect. 

We had made preparations only for 
four performances but the public would 

not let us free. They insisted on a few 
more performances and tired though our 
boys and girls were, we had to submit and 
give one repeat permormance. As usual 
we had a packed house.. 
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On the 29th., there was a big Garden 
Party in honour of the poet given byjthe 
Yoangmen’s Parsee Association and the 
next afternoon Madame Atiya Begum was 
at home to the Tagore Party. It was 
a gorgeous entertainment at her 
delightful though quaint house on the 
Malabar Hill. Later on after we had left 
Bombay, in the columns of the hospitable 
‘Times of India’ she protested against 
Bombay money being drained out to far 
off (?) Santiniketan. We have never 
heard her make a giievance against 
Bombay money being drained out to 
England. 

On the fir.st of December the poet 
spoke again, this time to the students of 
Bombay at the Cowasji Jehangir Hall. 
Mrs. Naidu presided and the title of it 
was “The Price of Freedom.” There was 
one interesting episode at the meeting, 
the various College Unions of Bombay had 
sent flower.s and they insisted on gar- 
landing the Poet. Gurudeva protested 
saying that he had not a neck like a giraffe. 
There are after all nearly twenty five 
different colleges in Bombay! 

Now that the public engagements were 
over, Gurudeva concentrated all his atten- 
tion to the task of raising much needed 
funds for Visva-Bharati. Unmindful of 
years and the fatigue of the past few days, 
he worked day and night for it. It was 
indeed a most pathetic sight; the man, 
who perhaps more than anybody else has 
raised modern India in the estimation of 
the world going from place to place and 
from door to door begging help for his 
great Visva-Bharati. On the 2nd. Decem- 
ber, the Indian Merchants Chamber gave 
him a party, and there making his usual 
appeal for funds Gurudeva almost broke 
down. He had for the last thirty years 
served his mother-land to the best of his 


ability and what was the response? He 
reminded hi i audience that if they were 
to acknowledge him as thpir poet, it was 
also their bounden duty to .see that the 
cau.se which he represented did not languish 
for lack of funds. As it was, he said, 
most of the encouragement he had receiv- 
ed in his life came from foreigner.^. Our 
old friend Mr. Diiuhaw Irani was thei'C 
and after Gurudeva, he spoke stressing 
the urgent need of creating a chair for 
Hindu Culture at Santiniketan. He said 
that already chairs for Iranian and Isla- 
mic cultures had been e.stablished and he 
thought that the philanthropic Hindu 
public would help in the creation of a 
chair foi- Indology in the near future. 

Though the response to Gurudeva’s 
appeal in Bombay was not upto our expec- 
tation.s, it must be admitted that consider- 
ing the diificult time Bombay was going 
through the public there did much for us. 
At least we wer-e assured of their moral 
support and that in itself is a great thing. 

(A li.stof donations receivecLin Bombay 
will be printed in the next issue.) 

Our party left for Calcutta on the 3rd. 
December and on the 5th. Gurudeva left for 
Waltair to deliver Sir A. Krishnaswami 
Aiyar Endowment lectures at the Andhra 
University. A small group of friends saw 
us off at the station. Before leaving 
Bombay he issued the following letter of 
thanks : — 

“On the eve of my departure from 
Bombay I take the opportunity of offering 
my heartfelt gratitude to numerous friends 
some of whom are not eveji personally 
known 1o me for their very kind hospitality 
to me and my party in this great city. 1 
have received kindness and friendliness 
everywhere and genuine efforts have been 
made to help me in the realisation of 
my aspiration to make Visva-Bharati a 
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meeling place of races on the foundation cherish the most pleasant recollections of 
of cultural co-operation. I shall ever thw visit of mine to Bombay.” 


( ('nntiiiucil lidin p 5 ^ ) 

Jawahaiial at Santiniketan 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru accompanied 
by his wife Sreejukta Kamala Devi and 
his Secretary 3.it. Upadhaya came here 
on the 19th. January to pay a visit 
to (lurudeva. They arrived in the 
evening and wa.s accorded a public 


reception in front of Uttarayan. Guru- 
deva received him with the chanting 
of appropriate Vedic Mantras. The next 
morning Panditji addressed a few words 
to the students and members of the staff. 
Then he went over the whole Asrama and 
in the afternoon visited Sreeniketan. 
The party left for Patna the same evening. 
During their stay here, Panditji and his 
wife put up at Konarka. 


EVENING PROGRAMME 
WINTER TERM 



January to 

March 1934. 




1 N CH VKGK 

St'H|Krr 

L \N*.r \(;k 

Pn \CR 

Hours 

l)\Ys 

Rkm vkks 

C- 

1 R.ibindr.m.’ith Taif«ir<* 

'I'alks or i<.'adiM>is 
frotn hi't own works 

Bengali 

Uttarayan 

6 30 p. ni. 

'riinrsday 


2, Nand-il.il Hose 

Art 

Bengali 

Kalabhavana 

do 

Kriday 


Praniathanalh St*n 

Si'irnpt:* 

Bengali 

and 

Hnglish 

Reading Room 

do 

Saturday 

Talks by 
different spea 
kers will be 
organised on 
various 

4 . Krislitia Krip.il.ini 

5. Students’ Union 

Meetings 

Current proldems 
anti trends in 
modem thinking 

do 

do 

do 

Sunday 

Monday 

aspects of the 
subject and 
the speaker 
will be, 
announced 
from week 
to week. 

6. Kama Kar 

Musical soiree 

Bengali 

and 

Hindi 

IRtarayan 

do 

Tuesday 



N B.— No fixtures on Purntmo and C/txaVadays. 
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Office-bearers, 1934. 
Pratisthata-Acharya ( Founder-President) 
' Rabindranath Tagore. 

Upacharya (Vice-President) 

Charu Chandra Dutt. 

Artha-Sachiva (Treasurer) 

Debendra Mohan Bose. 

Karma-Sachiva (Cieneral Secretary) 
Rathindranath Tagore. 

Asst. Karma-Sachiva : — 

Kishorimohan Santra. 

Samsad, 1934. 

Ex-Officio Members: 
Rabindranath Tagore, 

Charuchandra Dutt, 

Debendramohan Bose, 

Rathindranath Tagore. 

Ordinary Members and Representatives : 

Kishorimohan Santra, Amal Home, 
Dhirendranath Mitra, Hiralal Ray, Nihar 
Ranjan Ray, Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 
Kalidas Nag, Kshitimohan Sen, Surendra- 
iiath Tagore, M. R. Jayakar, Pramatha 
Nath Banerji, Nepal Chandra Ray, Asha 
Adhikari, Surendranath Kai', Dhirendva- 
mohan Sen, Tanayendranath Chose, 
Hembala Sen, Nagendranarayan Choudhu- 
ri, P. C. Lai, Kalimohon C^hose, Prafulla 
Chandra Sen Gupta, Apurva Kumar 
Chanda, Prasantachandra Mohalanobis, 
Charuchandra Bhattacharya, Sudhir 
Kumar Lahiri, Jitendramohan Sen,' 
Rajshekhar Bose, Shyama Prosad 
Mukherjee, Nalini Ranjan Sarkar. 

Karma-Samiti, 1934. 

Ex-Officio Members: 
Rabindranath Tagore, 

Charuchandra Dutt, 


Debendramohan Bose, 

Rathindranath Tagore. 

Ordinary Members: 
Charuchandra Bhatthchaxya, Dhi- 
rendramohan Sen, Kishorimohan Santra, 
Surendranath Kar, Kalimohan Ghosh, 
Sudhir Kumar Lahiri, Jitendramohan 
Sen. 

Publishing Board, 1934. 

Charuchandra Bhattacharya 

(Secretary) 

Rajshekhar Bose, 

Nihar Ranjan Ray, ' 

Sushobhan Chandra Sarkar, 
Rathindranath Tagore, 

Kishorimohan Santra, 

Debendramohan Bose, 

Amal Home, 

( Sudhir Kumar Lahiri. 

Adhyakshas 

( Departmental Heads ) 1934. 

Siiniketan Sachiva 

Gourgopal Ghosh. 

Kalabhavana (School of Arts and crafts) 
Nandalal Bose. 
Vidyabhavana (Research Dept) 

Vidhusekhara Sitsiri. 
Sikshabhavana (College) 

Dhirendramohan Sen. 
Pathabhavana (School) 

Dhirendramohan Sen. 

Arrangements have been niJide for the 
teaching of South Indian dancing and an 
expert lady teacher has been brought here 
from Cochin. Classes are already being 
held and will continue throughout the 
current term. 
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— NEW BOOK OF POEMS — 


BICHITRITA 


BY 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

t.hiri.y illustrations by tin' Poet hinisell, Abaiiiiniranath 'ragort*, (lagaiiendranatli ^rngoK*^ 
Nandalal B(}se, Kshitindnmath MaznnnU'i* and oth(‘rs. 

Print(‘d on Anti(|ne Pa]»or and neatly Pomid. 

Some Recent Works of Rabindranath Tagore 


(ie(*ta Hitan — Part I — A collection ttf Son^s 
« Part 11 

Part III 

Parishesh — A l^ook of Poems 
Kal(‘r Yatra — A Drama 
Punascha — A collection of Poems 
Dooi Bon — A Novel 

CUii(tlogttet> issued l eriodicaUy, aud sent 

VISVABHARATI BOOK^SHOP 
2 10, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 


... [ Rs. 2/K, 3/. 

... [ Rs. 2/8, 3/ 

... [ Rs. 1/8/- 2/. 

... [Rs. 2/8/- 

... [ As. -/8/-, -/6/ 

... [ Rs. 1/8/- 

... [ Re. 1/-, 1/4/- 

ff7'atis on a}>} !ic(dion. 


ANNOUNCEMENT : 

Thf‘ V'tsvii Jihardti Nmrs is 'p'lddishftd every month, 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


Indian : 
Foreiji(n : 

U. S. A. : 
SinjL^le Copy 


One Rupee 
Three Shillings 
Fifty Ctnits 
Two Annas 


Post Free 


Suhsrri'ption may be remitted to — 

General Secretary, Visva-bharatu 

Santiniketan, Bengal. 


Printed & Published by Dr, Amir Ali at the Santiniketan Press, 
P. O. Santiniketan, Dist. Birbhuin. 



B. Bote 


Volume II. 


March, 1934. 


Number Nine 


A veil of a thousand years dropped between you and me 
when you turned your face and merged in a past 
where spectre-like dwell they 
who missed love’s path in a timorous dusk of doubt. 

The space is but narrow that divides us,— 

a tiny stream weaving in its murmur 

the memory of our parting moment, 

the pathos of your passing footsteps. 
And all that 1 can offer to you 

is the music of an unspoken love 

for it to follow you and vanish. 


Santiniketan, 
February, 1934, 
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Santinikctan and Sriniketan 

RMbiiidranalh was away in Calcutta 
from the 8th to 2 1th. February, 'rhere he 
fulfilled his eiiKakenients with the Calcutta 
University, lie also joined the annual 
meeting of the liabindra Parisad of the 
Presidency College. 

Tlie Anniversary Celebrations! ook 
place at Sreenikelan on the (Uh. February 
last. Sreejnt Nalini Uanjan Sarkar,(ienei*al 
Manager, Ilindiisthan Insurance (k)mpany, 
Calcutta, i)i‘ended ovei* the function. lie 

f 

was inucli imiiressod with all that he saw 
there and made a personal contribution 
of Rs. 250. to the Piratibalak Orga- 
nisation, 

The Rural Work Training (’amp for 
Visva-Bharati students will commence 
at Sreeniketan from the Ith. JMarch. About 
12 studcmts are joining the camj) this 
term. 

Adhya])aka Boyd Tucker of the Fmglish 
Departmen! has left on a year’s 
leave. It is understood he will be doing 
resoarcli Mork at an American University 
during the piu'iod. 

Professor C. U. Fabri, an Ilungai ian 
scholar in ^Sanskril is coming here toward^ 
the end of Maich to join the Vidya 
Bhavana as a researcli woi’kei. lie was 
connected with the famous Kern Institute, 
Leiden, for a number of years. 

Dr. Ilashim Amir Ali, Directoi- of 
Rural Research work at Sreeniketan whose 
term of oflitve expired this month has been 
given an extension of three months. 

Acharya Kripalani, late l^rincipal of 
the Cujerat Vidya])ith jiaid a Hying visit 
to Santiniketan on the 28th. P'ebruary 
last. 

Adhyapaka Nepal Chandra Ray of the 
Department of History has gone on long 
leave prior to retirement. He had been 


ill for a long time but we feel relieved to 
learn that he is much better now. We 
ferxcntly hope he will maintain the 
progress and regain his former health. 

Ourselves 

Sreejut Rathindranath Tagore, Karma 
Sachiva, Visva-Bharati, has been rather 
ill for the last two months. He is now 
much better and is‘ convalescing at 
Bhubaneuvar. Santiniketaii is ciuite a 
diflerent place without ^'Ruthlda'' and 
as Si'eejukta Pratima Devi 
is aflcctionately called by the members 
of Santiniketa.m * We miss them but 
their health is our first conceiii, and 
we shall patiently wait in the hope that 
they are i*eturning to us fully restored 
to health. 

It was with very great regret that we 
bade farewell within the last few" days 
to a nunilier of our foreign friends at 
Santinikctan. Di'. and Mrs. Timbres, Dr. 

and Mrs. Bake and Mr. and Mrs. I’ucker 
have all left foi* their respective homes. 
The grief at parting is soniewdiat assuaged 
b>' the thought tliat they all hope to come 
back, paj’ticularly the T’uckers w"ho have 
gone on a year’s furlough and are almost 
sure to j eturn. Still w-e shall miss their 
familiar faces and friendly co-operation 
in w"ork. Of all tluve friends poor Harry 
Timbres leave-; under most pathetic con- 
ditions. He has been in veiy pour health 
the last half year and it is w"ell-kiiown 
that at times his health has been a matter 
of grave concern to his relatives and 
friends. We feel it all the more because 
it is (juite evident that he contracted his 
illness w"hile carrying out liis researches 
here in some of the unhealthy villages 
of Birbhum. l^et us only hope that the 
long sea voyage and change of climate 
will soon bring him back to his old self. 

We shall cherish pleasant recollections 
of our association with them and we assure 
them of a hearty w^elcome wdienever they 
may find it possible to return to the 
as ram a. 
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The Economic Sur^my of Goalpara 

Dvf IT. Amir Ali 


As has already been mentioned in a 
previous number of this News, an econo- 
mic j:>urvey of the neigh boinanf^ village 
known as Goalpai*a has Ijeen completed ; 
and it will not be long befoi’o it appears 
in* printed foi m as a lengthy study. 
Although the many intei esting phases of 
present day rural economy that it bidngs 
to light cannot be treated adeciuately in 
summary form, there ai*e some points 
which are particularly valuable and which 
might be given even in this news sheet. 

Goalpara is a village of some r>5t) to 
400 people and is located on the Kopai 
river some two miles north of Santiniketan. 
The inmates of the Asrama often go 
foi’ picnics in its adjacent mango groves 
and on the open sand of the river close 
by. The motoi* coad to Suri passes 
through the village and the passengers 
in the motor buses huriying along through 
its narrow and lonely streets casually view 
the mud walls and thatched houses in 
varying stage^^ of construction and decay. 
They seldom come to ask : What is the 
life that goes on behind these walls? How 
rich or poor are they? What are their 
social gradations? How i^ property 
distributed among the rich and the poor? 
Many perhaps do not ask because they 
think that they, being people of the region, 
of course, know all about it. Besides 
how many people in India are sufTiciently 
interested in their fellow beings to be 
ai>xious about such things? 

Such things however are not dilficult 
to find out. After their first shock of 
surprise is over, the villageis are gene- 
rally friendly and communicative. At 
least they were so in Goalpara, for when 
a. post-graduate student from Sriniketan 
went there with the printed questionnaire 


forms, they were at first afraid, but with- 
in a week or so ho became (]uite jiopular 
and was iiermittod to ask what he wished. 
Another week and he brought back with 
him the (lueslionnaire forms filled in from 
the 87 families and a little diary which 
showed some amusing as well as jiathetic 
sides of human intercourse. 

The fii'st thing vvdiich an analysis of 
this-que'itionnaj’e shows is the existence 
of three distinct economic divisions among 
the people. Perhaps there are upper, 
middle and lower classes in every society, 
but in Goalpara this seems to be much 
more marked; and what is more interest- 
ing is that these three economic divisions 
correspond very closely with the divisions 
according to caste : the upper 40 per cent 
consisting of Brahmins, the middle 20 per 
cent consisting of the artisan castes and 
again the lower 40 per cent consisting of 
such castes as haris, and yrrucJiis, 

There are indeed a few poor Brahmins apd 
one of the artisan caste earns enougli 
through the sale of toddy than many in the 
upper class. But these are exceptions, the 
rule being that economic poskion shall 
conform to the caste status. 

Now these tljree divisions of Goalpara 
society differ from each otlier in almost 
every social characteristic. Their occupa- 
tions are ditferent : the upper class owns 
the land, the lowest class works the land 
and the middle class lives upon the allied 
industries and crafts. They differ in their 
sex and age distribution of their respec- 
tive populations. They differ in the sizes 
of their families ; the upper class showing 
an average of 5 and the lowest class an 
average of 3 per family. They differ even 
in the civil condition of their respective 
groups; the upper class has not only a 
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lai Ke population of widows, but those of 
this class are comparatively younger; for 
influence and money are conducive to 
encouraging disparity between the ages 
of husbands and wives and so when hus- 
bands die, the widows among the Brahmin? 
are comparatively younger. And of 
course they differ in their educational 
.status; the males of the upper class being 
almost all literate while only one or two 
adults of the lowest class are able to read 
and write simple sentences. 

Similarly the village property including 
land, livestock and other goods is distri- 
buted according to castes : The value of 
property owned by the Brahmins or the 
upper 40 per cent of the population amounts 
to no le.s8 than 88. 72 per cent of the total, 
the artisan or the middle class consisting 
of 20 per cent own 11.7 per cent while 
the remaining property worth only 0.58 
per cent of the total is distributed 
among the 40 per cent forming the lower 
stratum of the Goalpara population. 

Naturally therefore incomes and ex- 
penditure.? Vary considerably. In fact 
the following table showing average figures 
for a typical family of each of these three 
clas.ses summarizes the entire structure 
in a striking manner. One has only to 
compare the corresponding figures for 
each item to learn how different are the 
situations which the three classes have to 
face. 

The problem of indebtedness too is 
different for the upper, middle and lower 
classes, but space does not permit this to 
be dealt with adequately here. Suffice it 
to say that the upper class is also more 
indebted than the other classes. Having 
more security to offer and having to carry 
on the agricultural business they naturally 


have to incur debts. Perhaps, having 
more rights to property they have more 
respbnsibilities. Nevertheless it is 
remarkable how little is the indebtedness 
of the village as a whole. About 45% of 
the families are free from debt, about 
22% owe less than Rs. 100/-, while the 
remaining 83% have debts of more than 
Rs. 100/- all belonging to the middle and 
upper classes. 

While these figures reveal valuable,, 
points of information, they are not to be 
taken as representative of the rural 
population of the region as a who!', for 
Goalpara is not a typical village. The 
Brahmins form too large a percentage of 
its population for it to be so. Besides, 
the analysij of a single village is not 
sufficient to give a correct idea and for this 
reason, four other villages have been 
taken up for study and when the analysis 
of the statistical data from them has been 
completed we shall be in a position to view 
the figures for Goalpara on a comparative 
basis. 

A word here however will not be amiss 
with regard to the usefulness of such 
studies. As a friend of mine remarked ; 
the difficulty with such surveys is that 
after you have collected a large amount 
of data you do not know what to do with 
it. And this in a sense is true, for such 
figures instead of giving us some clues as 
to what should be done, tend to take away 
even the few illusions we have about rural 
reconstruction. What can we do in the 
face of such unequal distribution of 
wealth and social energy ? And when we 
cannot change the foundations on which 
rural society is based of what use are 
palliatives and temporary measures? 
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Table XXXI. * 

Nature and Amount of Annual Incomes and 


Expend itures,per Average Family. 



Income in Rs. 


Incpme in Rs. 


Class 

Class 

Class 


Class 

Class 

Class 


I. 

11. 

111. 


I. 

11. 

III. 

From Land. 




From Livestock, 




Aus paddy 

50 

18 

1 





• Aman paddy 

200 

54 

- 

Milk 

40 

18 

3 

Straw 

60 

20 

1 

Sucrarcane & potato 30 

6 

- 

Manure 

15 

8 

3 

Others 

10 

2 

- 

Others 

20 

4 

2 

Total— 350 

100 2 

Total— 75 

30 

8 

From other sources 







Rent & interest 

8 

- 

- 





Profession 

25 

- 

- 





Trade 

10 

90 

- 





Industry 

- 

60 

12 





Service 

20 

- 

9 





Labour 

- 

10 

56 





Misc. 

12 


3 






Total— 75 

160 

1 80 





Grand Total for Income 500 

290 90 





DEFICITS 

100 

1 





Surplus 


20 






E X P E N D 1 

ITURE IN RUPE 

E S 



On Land and Livestock 



On other Items, 




Rent 

45 

15 i 

2/4 

Clothing 

26 

1» 

8 

Seed 

5 

1 I 


House repairs 

10 

6 

1 

Manure 

Krishani 

Straw 

Oilcake 

Bran 

Cowboy 

Sharelab. 

Misc. 

20 

70 

50 

15 

15 

6 

50 

4 

8 ! 
12 

16 

6 

9 

4/4 

Medical 

Education 

Interest 

Tax & rent 

10 

3 

16 

50 

9 

1 

9 

15 

1 

[ 1/8 

3 

21 

2 

/8 

Social Functions 
Luxury 

Misc 

30 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

VS 

Total- 

-270 

86 

7 

Total- 

-150 

65 

14 





Grand Total for 
Expenditure 

600 

270. 

91 

On Food. 








Rice 

70 

50 

52 





Vegetables 

16 

10 

3 





Milk 

45 

20 

1 





Salt, oil etc 

25 

20 

8 





Fish 

12 

8 

3 





Fuel 

6 

5 

1 





Misc. 

6 

6 

2 






Total— 180 


119 


70 
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Classical Hindusthani Music 
and its critics. 


(Hemendralal Roy. B. 

In India Hindusthani music is left at 
the mercy of fair and contrary winds 
according to the special bias and 
particular temperament of the critic. 
The attitude may be friendly, hostile or 
indifferent but almost all the criticisms 
have a feature in common. They .smack 
too much of amateurish and ill -deduced 
generalisations and the custom is to say 
the first thing that comes to mind. The 
professionals, even if conscious of unfair 
judgment, cannot protest as they are 
mostly illiterate and are not acquainted 
with the finer shades of intellectual 
analysis. 

In a more materialistic civilization, as 
that of Europe, people depend less on 

intuition and think more than twice 
before subjecting themselves to the 
delicate task of writing anything on 
classical music. The number of periodicals 
and specialists devoted to the subject 
^is considerable in Europe and America. 
The democratically-minded westerner may 
say that he prefers jazz to Beethoven’s 
sonata in minor, but he will ponder 
seriously and long before he goes to 
condenvi sweepingly the principles and 
the status of classical music. 

One should be guarded in expressing 
one?.elf in matter.s musical. Music is more 
abstract than its sister arts painting, 
sculpture or architecture. It borrows 
little from nature and is in no way 
associated with anything outside musical 
sounds. Even the feeling in piring it, is 
not the saime as literary emotions and can 
never be expressed in words. It is no 
wonder that it remains a mystery to 
people, for they have nothing concrete to 
fall back on. Yet it is the most direct 
way in which man has expressed him- 
self in art and it touches a very deep 
stratum of our emotional life. 

A song or a stray tune may be a common 
enjoyment for all, but it is difficult to 
grasp the idea of musical form in classical 


A. Sflngeet Visharod) 

music. Hindusthani music is not a song, 
the outline of the song being the least 
part of it. It is the development of a 
musical idea from the fundamental 
relations between note land the group of 
notes as they succeed one another. It is 
easier to detect design and form in pam- 
ting, sculpture and architecture. The 
thing is there, complete and ready to be 
taken at a glance by the mind. 

Music flows and wo have to remember 
what we have heard before and from the 
little bits, create the form as best as we 
can. This is the essence of Hindu hhani 
music and it must bo done primarily for 
the sheer joy of creating. In that way 
any genuine expression is possible. 

But it is absurd to introduce music 
through words. Words have meanings 
attached to them; music has no .meaning 
outside its own self. A hi.story of music 
or a grammar of technical terms may be 
useful to the musician but to the lay public 
if will not mean much. To appreciate 
classical music one must hear it often, and 
the critic is no exception to the rule. 
Indian musicians spend years in absorbed 
hearing in addition to rigorous training 
in execution. In that way the mind 
adapts itself to the invisible shape and 
design in the Ragan which is stored in 
the subcon.scious and recreated. The 
smattering of a few musical terms will 
be lost on the mind which does not possess 
this vague but very real comprehension of 
the Ragas. 

An art-critic should at least have some 
share in artistic activity before he is 
competent to pass judgment on works of 
art and most of all on music. People 
should not hastily come to conclude, as 
sometimes a few foreigners and Indians 
do, that all music based on melody must 
needs be vei*y simple and easy, whereas 
everything connected with harmony 
should be complex and superior. Hindu- 
sthani Ragas are the ipature produce of 
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an ancient civilization and took more than something quite interesting and original 
a thousand years in evolving. It should in people having an alien culture with a 
ftot l^e blushed aside so lightly. different medium of expression. Probably 

Foitunately reasonable people all over the voice of these men will carry weight 
the world feel that art is not the monopoly in future, 
of any nation and that there may be 
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Volume II. April, 1934. Number Ten 


A POEM. 


Do not call him to thy house, the dreamer 

who walks alone by thy path in the night. 

His words are those of a strange land, 
and strange is the melody 

on his one-stringed instrument. 

There is no need for thee to spread a seat for him, 
he will depart before the daybreak. 

For in the feast of freedom 
he is asked to sing 

the praise of the new-born light 
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Santiniketan and Sreeniketan. 

Charu Chandra Dutt, the Upacharya 
was in residence at Santiniketan from the 
21st March to tlie end of the month. 

An economic and social survey of 
Santiniketan is being carried on under 
the supervision of Dr. Amir AH. 

The outer walls of the Hospital building 
have been decorated with frescoe painting 
depicting life in the asram. The pictures 
have all been jpainted by the students of 
the Kalabhavana. 


Among the recent visitors to the 
Asrama mention should be ma*de of Prof, 
and Mrs. Congres of the University of 
Minnesota, U. S. A„ Dewan Bahadur 
K. V. Rangaswami, till recently Director 
of Public Instruction, Travancore State, 
and M. Paskevicius of the University of 
Kaunas, Lithuania: * 

An exhibition of the paintings of 
Brahmachari Govinda was held at the 
Kalabhavana in the first part of the month. 

Brahmachari Govinda of the Vidya- 
bhavana has been appointed the Director 
of the Bjidhist Research Institution soon 
to be started at Saranath; This does not 
mean the severance of connection between 
the Bi'ahmachari and the Asrama because 
arrangements have been made that he 
may be able to spend a few months 
in the year at Santiniketan delivering 
lectures as usual. 

A meeting of the Samsad. was held at 6, 
Dwarkanath Tagore Lane, Calcutta on 
Tuesday the 20th March, 1934 at 6 P. M. 

Present: — Pramathanath Banerji ( in, 
the chair), Nagendra.Nai'ayan Choudhuri, 
Kalimohan Ghosh, ■Prafulla'" Sen Gupta, 
Sudhir Kumar Lahiri, Hembala Sen, 
P. C. Mahalanobis, Dhirendramohan Sen, 
Debendra Mohan Bose. Jjtendramohan 
Sen,Premchand Lal,Charuchandra Bhatta- 
charya, Surendranath Kar, Kishorimohan 


Santra and Rathindranath Tagore 

(Karma-Sachiva) ' 

t 

The second meeting of the Karma- 
Samiti 1934 was held at 210, Cornwallis 
Street,Calcutta on Monday the 19th March, 
1984 at 6 p. m. 

Present : — Prasantachandra Mahalano- 
bis (in the chair), Debendramohon Bose, 
Charuchandra Bhattacharya, Sudhir 

Kumar Lahiri, Jitendramohan Sen ai^^i 

Kishorimohan Santra ( Asst. General 

Secretary) 

Dewan Bahadur K. V, Rangaswami 

M. A. delivered two lectures on the Con- 
tribution of the South to the Indian culture 
on the 18th and 19th. March last at 
U ttarayan. 

M. Paskevicius of the University of 
Kaunas, Lithuania, delivered two lectures 
on the culture of Lithuania and Lithua- 
nian Folklore on the 21st. and 23rd. 
March respectively. . .. . 

Pandit Vidhusekhar Sastri, Principal 
Vidya-Bhavana delivered the Adhar 
Chandra Mookherjee lectures at the Un- 
versity of Calcutta in 1932. The Univer- 
• sity has recently published these lectures 
in book form under the name of “The 
Basic Principles of Buddhism.” 

Alumni News 

We are glad to learn that Apurva 
Kumar Chanda of the Indian Educational 
Service has been appointed the Assistant 
Director of Public Instruction to the 
Government of Bengal from May next. 

We are deeply grieved to hear about 
the sad and untimely death of Mrs. Santa 
Nayak who had^ been a student of the 
Patha-Bhavana from 1931 — 33. She 
expired during the last week of February 
in Bombay, after an urgent operation for 
appendicitis. Our heart-felt sympathies 
go with the bereavement of Syt.Raghubhai 
Nayak, her husband who is an ex-student 
of the Siksha-Bhavana 1925 — 29. 
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Music at Santiniketan 


Dr. A. 

When one speaks of music at Santini- 
ketan one invariably means the music of 
Rabindranath and not the classical music, 
instrumental and vocal, that too is taught 
here under very competent teachers. F’or 
the unique importance of Santiniketan as 
far as music is concerned is the revolu- 
tion that Rabindranath has brought about 
in the field of Indian music. 

To understand the change which we 
identify with Rabindranath a short expla- 
nation may be necessaiy. 

Indian music has behind it a history 
of at least two and a half thousand years 
from the time the vedic ritual developed. 
We know about the classical Sanskrit 
music and the music that developed from 
it under Muslim influence during the days 
of the Moghuls, then its decline after 
the collapse of that mighty structure and 
its renascence visible in our days to 
which Rabindranath Tagore has made 
such a distinguished and significant 
contribution. 

During the high-tide of Indian Cul- 
ture in the first ten centuries of our 
era music occupied a very high place in 
society, as clearly revealed by countless 
references in literature and art. The 
impact with Muslim invaders after 1,000 
A. D., did not bring radical changes as 
the music of the conquerors was basi- 
cally that of India. So, the period of 
the Moghuls merely showed a change of 
style and a further development of the 
old system. It in fact became so perfect 
that it literally exhausted all possibi- 
lities in the melodical line. Music be- 
came more and more a privilege of a 
small circle of connoisseurs at courts 
and, noble houses ‘gradually losing touch 


Bake 

with people as such that had a music of 
its own. Art-music took more and more 
to despising folk-music. Any melody 
not conforming to the rules and i-egula- 
tions that asserted themselves ever more 
was not considered as music at all. 

The professional class of court-singers 
jealously guarded its traditions handing 
it down only to the immediate pupils, 
various singers putting mdre and more 
stress on the technical side by which a 
class of “Virtuosi” came into being that 
can well |)e compared to that of the 
second half of the 18th to the end of the 
19th. century in Eui'ope. 

Naturally the general decline of cul- 
ture influenced music as much as other 
forms of art. The erstwhile patrons of 
Indian music, princes and aristocrats 
often divei’ted their attentions to other 
things and singei's and instrumentalists 
had to take refuge more and more iji 
gymnastics “pour epater le public”. 

The real art had not died, it was and 
is still living, but the majority of the 
people have lost sight of it and today 
hails artificiality in its place. 

The awakening of national conscious- 
ness that entailed a new appreciation 
of India’s own culture naturally gave 
an impetus to a new appreciation of 
music. One of the pioneers of this move- 
ment was a relative of Rabindranath, 
Maharajah Sir Sourindra Mohan Tagore. 
In Rabindranath’s parental home Indian 
classical music was fostered and executed 
by the best singers of the day attached 
to the household. 

Thus young Rabindranath imbibed 
the intricacies of the system from his 
early childhood and he describes how he 
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passed days together with his brother in 
a little boat on the river singing and 
changing the melodies according to the 
changing time of the day in the way 
prescribed by the old system, that had 
evolved a subtle theory of cosmic har- 
mony between the moods expressed in 
its rat)H and raginis and the periods of 
day and night. 

The house of Maharshi Devendranath 
Tagore, the Poet’s father never barred 
its door to foreign culture and western 
music too waa not refused admittance. 
So young Rabindranath had some ac- 
quaintance with western music then and 
in later years when he was in England. 
This connection ended in disaf)pointment 
however, notwithstanding the fact that 
Rabindranath adapted some English 
tunes to his Bengali words in his first 
musical play. The real reason of this 
disappointment was that Rabindranath 
never learnt to appreciate harmony that 
had acquired such perfect supremacy in 
western music of the 19th. Centuiy. 

We may safely consider the period of 
western influence as insignificant in the 
whole of Tagore’s development as a 
composei\ Classical Indian music created 
a much more lasting effect. Numberless 
of his earlier poems have melodies adapted 
from classical Indian tunes, and his 
favourite lyrical form of poetry meant to 
be sung of ccur?e-is dex’ived from the 
most honoured form of classical Sanskrit 
music, the Bhry^tad. 

If the classical Indian music, he heard 
from his childhood, gave him a solid 
musical background, his real importance 
lies not in his activity as a continuer 
of classical tradition but in throwing 

off the rigid bonds and limitations 
that had stifled the classical music. In 
whatever field Tagore has been active, 
be literature, education or music, his 


activities have always been directed 
aga,inst the hamperings of convention and 
dogmas. 

His real freedom as an individual he 
reached when his wise father entrusted 
him with the management of the Tagore 
estates in North Bengal. There, amongst 
the people, ti*avelling in his houseboat 
from village to village hearing their own 
tales and their own songs, he realised his 
genius. Henceforward compositions aift 
unthinkable without the backgi’ound of 
the Bengali folk music. The wonderful 
songs of the wandering mystical singers, 
the Bauh, of the boat-men of East Bengal 
with their haunting melodies, the deep and 
burning devotion of the medieval Kirtan 
music that had come to a development 
unique in India, all these expressions of 
the innermost life of the people he came 
to know and love. They became the 
decisive factor in all his artistic activity. 

Here is his greatness. He has brought 
back simplicity at a time when classical 
music was choking in sophistry; he has 
found a form that has a direct appeal to 
the heart. He has brought back the sense 
of pi'oportion that had been entirely lost 
in the endless execution of vocal gymnastics 
so appealing to professional singers. 
He has revived the intimate contact 
between words and music completely lost 
in classical music as most applauded in 
our times and has shown that rules and 
regulations are there to serve us and not 
to be thought of as aims in themselves. 

Over and above all, the re-establishing 
of the contact with the music of the people, 
that ever fresh source of inspiration 
makes him a figure of unique importance 
in the field of renascence of Indian 
music. 

His influence has been enormous here 
as in almost every other field of artistic, 
activity . Naturally the boys and girls 
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who are educated at Santiniketan, where wind blowing through rooms that have 
the is resounding with lj.is remained closed for long, 

music get the healthy, free attitude into The wind will not destroy the building 
their system and since the pupils are from and the real objects of art in it, but it 
all different provinces of India, it is only certainly will blow away much musty air, 
natural to expect that this influence will and a good many cobwebs that accumula- 
spread in the coming years, like a fresh ted in the process of time. 

With Village- Experts in Villages 

Krishna Kripalani 


The various experts in charge of the 
various activities of the Village-Recons- 
truction Department at Sriniketan were to 
make an intensive survey of the surroun- 
ding villages to enable them to present, 
each one of them, a practical scheme of 
welfare for each village for the coming 
year. Seeing in this an opportunity of 
considerable educative v.ilue for our Visva- 
Bharati students, a group of them joined 
the village-survey camp, I accompanying 
them. 

The first camp was near Benuri, or 
rather, in the midst of four villages, one 
of which was Benuri. We pitched our 
tents round a well-built thatched cottage, 
which we were told was the doctor’s dis- 
pensing centre for the four villages. Built 
by Sriniketan and run at first as a free 
dispensary for several years, it is now to 
be transferred to a newly formed Health 
Society, to be entirely supported by Village 
Subscriptions and controlled by the 
villagers themselves. Among the many 
ideas and projects that have been mooted 
or tried by our village-reconstruction 
department during the last many years, 
that of the Health Societies, run by the 
viMagers themselves, seems to be the most 
practical and most pregnant of possibi- 
lities, The suggestion was first given by 
the Poet himself and has been put into 
opdi*ation by Sjt. JKalimohan Ghosh. 


Near the cottage a tube-well was being 
sunk, dr rather, has been i'being sunk” 
for a long time. In the meanwhile the 
only supply of water, both for drinking 
and for washing purposes, was a pool so 
dirty that ^ven when we were assured 
that the drinking-water had been well- 
boiled and was “scientifically drinkable”, 
it required an effort to overcome the psy- 
chological feeling of repulsion before we 
could let it down our throats. For bathing 
and for washing clothes, however, that 
was the water to be used. Some of us 
had chlorine with us which secured for us 
a certain hygienic standard in the water,* 
but chlorine was not the general “dharma” ; 
it was a “fad” with some odd creatures. 
The village folk would of course be 
scandalised if they were told that some of 
us were raising objection to their water. 
Their stock argument is, “Did not our 
forefathers use this same water for ages ? 
.\nd have we not managed to survive?” 
Yes, you have. But with w'hat results! 
And at what cost ! • 

Each day we went to one village or 
other. Benuri we found to be one of these 
villages that have been steadily degenera- 
ting for the last many years. Once it could 
boast of a prosperous community, thriving 
on its oil-pressing industry. Owing to 
the competition of the machine-pressed 
oil, the economic condition of the villagers 
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rapidly declined, and with it their moral 
stamina, with the result that, apart from 
the one oil-press that was still working, 
the only flourishing industry seemed to be 
that of scandal-mongering. That is 
natural; for the community cherishes a 
large percentage of widows as the pride of 
its religious conformity. 

The place is also a malarial haunt. We 
tried to clear one of their pools that was 
completely covered with huge, slimy water- 
hyacinths, a most dangerous harbour of 
alt sorts of enpmie.s to life. While some of 
us went knee-deep into the water and were 
plucking out the grimy roots, the villa- 
gers looked on and smiled, and went on 
with their IiooJcuk, wondering why we 
should have been bothering about them 
when they had ceased to bother about 
themselves. It seemed so futile to lure 
activity out of them by example. Life 
in them is too sluggish to be so lured, ft 
might be driven to move by some external 
compulsion. If w'e could supplement 
example a,nd precept by the power of the 
‘state-force to enforce fines for some of 
their mon.strous negligences, villagers 
might wake up to a little sense of respon- 
sibility towards their own pools and other 
necessaries of village existence. But it is 
an idle speculation ; for we have no such 
power. In fact what little village-work 
is posible in India, today is carried on 
in spite of the state-authority. 

Islampur was another of those four 
villages. The name is a misnomer, for 
there was not one resident owing allegi- 
ance to the religion of the prophet. The 
most familiar sight to be met with there 
was an old man of kindly appearance, 
patiently sitting and assisting in the 

operation of a little sugar-cane press. The 
abject inefficiency of our economic life 
seemed to be fitly symbolised in those poor 
little sugar-canes, stiff, withered and 


crooked, and no thicker than an old 
woman’s fingers. Another sight, instruc- 
tive by its very pathos, were the cows.* 
Eighty of them, with a total output of ten 
seers per day. It seems the villagers round 
about here keep cows more for the yield 
of the cow-dung than for that of the milk, 
for there is hardly any for the latter. , The* 
dairy-expert also noted these facts and 
has decided to persuade the villagers, as 
part of the coming year's new scheme of 
work, to take from him seed of an 
improved variety of sugarcane, as also to 
present them with a Hind bull. 

The next morning we wont to Bahadur- 
pur. A wedding had taken place the 
previou.s night and the fading design of 
an ulpona could still be seen in the 
courtyard of a big house. One villager 
proudfv mentioned (he fact that no less 
than three hundred rupees had been spent 
on the ceremony and the feast. How many 
years of drudgery it would take to pay off 
that debt with its usurious interest,— we 
thought it kinder not to enquire. As we 
were talking, a palainiuin brought the 
bride and the gi’oom to the house. A most 
revolting sight ! A big, hefty fellow of 
at least thirty, decorated in a ridiculously 
vulgar fashion, seated opposite a child who 
should not have been more than ten. 
Sarda Act ! Only an honest Hindu, 
shamelessly secure in the orthodoxy of his 
faith, could so enjoy this ride of barbar- 
ism. We were advised not to show too 
openly our disapproval of the previous 
night’s sacred ceremony, for if the leaders 
of the village community suspected that 
we seriously meant to “reform” they would 
not tolerate our presence in their midst. 
And therefore we must be “politic” and 

not “meddle” too much. We must smile on 
them,and sit there, smoke their hookas and 
exchange endless imbecilities with them. 

At the further end of the village We 
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came across a sight, at once refreshing 
and heart-rending. At the door of a small 
^and dark but neatly kept hut stood a young 
woman of remarkable appearance, healthy 
and graceful, almost beautiful, with a 
complexion that shone as the dark 
dazzling ‘'livery of the burnished sun/' 
She stood absorbed in the child that she 
carried in her arms, and certainly seemed 
, to have had no time — to use the tenderly 
ironical language of the Poet — to practise 
mode -ty. She had early lost her husband 
who loft her the care of a child without 
lOfiving her anything else. Her sole 
means of livelihood was to husk rice from 
sunrise to sunset, for which labour she 
received half a seer of rice per day. That 
was all the earning she had. If she 
wanted to add dal and salt to her menu, 
she must part with a portion of the rice. 
(After all the much-maligned salt- 
campaign of Mahatma Gandhi had its 
basis in the authentic cry of the poor.) 
She must aL^o set apart a part of her daily 
share of rice to exchange for a piece of 
cloth to cover her modesty, or rather, 
the orthodox demand for modesty; she 
must also save something for the annual 
festival and for the sacrificial ofTering to 
her god and his agents on earth who, not 
having given her anything, were content 
to accept something from her. “Why", 
we could not help asking, “has not Visva- 
Bharati provided a better living for her 
and the like of her ?" We were told that 
our experts proceed wisely and cautiously 
and have to bear in consideration the stern 
fact that if the village zaminders were 
deprived of such cheap and helpless 
labour, they would make Sriniketan 
activity impossible in the village; more- 
over the fact of her sex might also be 
used to malign our village workers. 
Therefore instead of indulging in unprac- 
tical and impracticable schemes of helping 
the poor, it was much more “scientific" to 
collect statistics ; for it is well-known that 
experts place much greater reliance on 
statistical surveys than on such spasmodic 
essays in human uplift. However, it was 
refreshing, though inexpressibly sad, 
to *know that even in the midst of such 
inhuman poverty, a woman could look a 
picture of health and grace. Neither 
sacrificial offei’ings nor sentimental 
KirtanSy but vigorous physical activity 
aifid^ the necessity of keeping alive keeps 


the poor healthy and cheerful and imparts 
to their movements that unconscious grace 
that one misses in our middle-class girls, 
fed on culture and art. 

Bahadurpur has also a primary school, 
maintained by the Local Board. It is the 
only school for all the four villages, 
though most of its pupils— both boys and 
girls — seem to come from the Mahomedan 
village of Lohagarh. The school takes 
pupils up to the “fifth grade". There are 
only two teachers who hold classes 
simultaneously in the same room. The 
day we went Ihere^ being Sunday, teachers 
from several other village Schools had 
gathered there to meet the Sriniketan 
educational expei*t. It seems they meet 
him every week to be trained by iiim in 
more advanced pedagogic practice. 

We were asked to put some questions to 
the children. We asked how many of 
them had he*ard the name of Rabindranath 
Tagore. Only five out of twenty-seven 
had heard the name of the Poet who 
lives only three miles from the village 
and whose organisation has been woidcing 
in that area for so many years. “How 
many of you have heard the name of 
Mahatma Gandhi?" Only three. “Who is 
he?" We received the astounding reply : 
“He is also a poet." There was one 
Mahomedan boy, however, who knew that 
Mahatma Gandhi was “a man *who has 
been preaching Swadeshi." “What do 
you understand by Swadeshi?" Again 
only one boy — the same Mahomedan boy— 
could say that Swadeshi meant that “We 
should put on cloth made in onr own 
country." That there are villages within 
three or four miles of Santiniketan where 
children up to the “fifth grade" have not 
heard the names of Rabindranath and 
Mahatma Gandhi is a state of disgrace 
which we would not have believed to be 
possible had we not witnessed it ourselves. 
That we are not shocked at thjs state of 
things and are content to go on improving 
the methods of instruction in reading, 
writing and counting, without regard to 
that knowledge which is also inspiration 
and which alone can feed the soul of the 
people, sufficiently explains the abject 
level of our moral consciousness as a 
nation. An educationist who does not 
take upon himself the responsibility of 
inspiring tbe moral consciousness of 
his pupils is only evading it. 
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BORO-BUDUR^ 

The sun shone on a far away morning, 

while the forest murmured its hymn of praise to light, 
and the hills, veiled in vapour, 

dimly glimmered like earth’s dream in purple, 
the king sat alone in the coconut grove, 

his eyes drowned in a vision, . 

his heart exultant with the rapturous hope 
for spreading its chant of adoration 
along the unending path of time : 

“Let Buddha be my refuge.” 

♦ The great Buddhist Stupa built on the island of Java. 
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His words found utterance 

in a deathless speech of delight, 

in an ecstasy of forms. 

The island took it upon her heart, 
her hill raised it to the sky. 

Age after age the morning sun daily illumined its great meaning. 
While the.harvest was sown and reaped 

in the near-by fields by the stream, — 

While Life, with its chequered light, 

made pictured shadows on its epochs 
of changing screen, — 

the prayer, once uUered in the quiet green of an ancient morning, 
ever rose in the midst of the hide-and-seek 
of tumultuous time: 

“Lot Buddha be my refuge.” 

The King, at the end of his days, 

merged in the shadow of a nameless night 

among the numberless unremembored, 

leaving his salutation in an imperishable 
‘ rhythm of stones 

which ever cries, “Let Buddha be my refuge.” 

Generations of pilgrims came 

on the quest of an immox'tal voice for their worship ; 
and this sculptured hymn, in a grand symphony of gestures, 
took up their lowly names and uttered for them. 

* “Let Buddha be my refuge.” 

The spii’it of those words has been muflled in mist 
in this mocking age of unbelief, 
and the curious crowds gather here 

" to gloat in the gluttony of ^n irreverent sight. 

Man to-day has no peace,— 

his heart arid with pride, 

he clamours for an ever-increasing speed 
in a fury of chase 

for objects that ceaselessly run but never reach a meaning; 

and now is the time when he must come 

groping at last to the sacred silence 
which stands still in thejnidst of surging centuries of noise, 
till he feels assured, 
that in an immeasurable Love 

dwells the final meaning of Freedom 
whose prayer is : “Let Buddha be my refuge.” 
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• Man 

» 

. The road is ever extended to the out- passed the animal grows with its ideal. 


side and has no meaning within itself. 
Its significance is reached when it reaches 
the home where begins the manifestation 
of "the inward. When the course of evolu- 
tion advanced to the stage of Man its 
character changed, it shifted its emphasis 
fiiainly from the body to the mind. There 
is relentless competition among them 
where creatures struggle to preserve their 
physical integrity. But in their mind it 
becomes possible for them to realise their 
unity and their fulfilment in mutual co- 
operation. In the world of Man indivi- 
duals are conscious of a comprehensive 
truth which is spiritual and whose mem- 
bers they arc themselves. The best expres- 
sion of Man therefore is that which does 
not exclusively represent an isolated mind, 
but can be accepted by the minds of men 
of all times. To set up creeds and practice 
to which the universal mind cannot res- 
pond is what we call barbarism. 

Once, seeking perfection, Man enga- 
ged in external forms, in rituals and 
ceremonies. At last, in the language of 
the Geeta, he declared that the sacrifice 
which is ' comprehended in the inner 
culture ( BR w ) is superior to material 
sacrifices { ijirs ). In the words of 
Christ, he heard that purity lies, not in 
external commands and prohibitions, but 
in the sanctifying of the heart. This 
was the invocation of the universal Per- 
sonality in the mind of the individual 
person. The final utterance of this very 
consciousness is that he alone knows 
Truth who realises in his own soul those 
of others, and in the soul of others, his 
own. 

The aspect • of map which has sur- 


It is an aspiration for that which is not 
evident in his material v.5ofld nor urgent 
for his physical life, it belongs to his 
universal self. 

In the Rigveda we find of this univer- 
sal Being : 

A quarter of him ifi iif the apparent 
world, the remainder subfiintu above in 
the form of immortalitu. This is proved 
when the individual man at a great cost 
to himself thinks the thoughts of all men, 
fulfils the desire of the many and gives 
form to the joy thaf is for every one. 
The extent to which his trend is in the 
opposite direction, towards the narrow 
distinctions of time and place to that 
extent he is a barbarian. 

The human body is a universe inha- 
bited by millions of cells. Each of them 
is instinct with its own individual life^ 
and yet with a deep direction towards a 
mystery of unity. If they had selfcon- 
sciousness they would have been, conscious 
of their sepai’ateness and at the same 
time of their identity with the whole 
body. The latter fact could only have 
been possible through an unaccountable 
indication of relationship, though the 
complete and direct knowledge of the^ 
whole body would surely be* beyond the 
power of those cells. 

For,this body exists not only here and 
now, but its past persists in it, its future 
awaits it. There is also a common element 
of general felicity pervading the whole sys- 
tem which cannot be analysed and which 
is what we mean by health. Besides this 
each cell embodies a spirit of s'elf-dedi- 
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cation to the purpose of the maintenance 
of life’s wholeness. If we try to grasp 
the mystery of this career, we can under- 
stand that the truest nature of these 
minute bodies 'centres round something 
which we catf call their universal aspect. 

It is the same with Man. He has 
observed the deeper endeavour of his own 
heart and felt that he is not exclusively 
an individual; he is also one "in spirit 
with the universal Man, under whose 
inspiration the individual engages in 
expressing his ultimate truth through 
crossing nature's limitations. To these 
expressions he gives the name of the true, 
the good, the beautiful, not only from 
the point of view of the preservation and 
enrichment of society, but from the 
completeness of his'own self. 

Let us imagine the creature as if he 
is born, lives and dies in a railway 
carriage. This train travels towards 
a fixed destination along a definite 
narrow route. The head of the animal 
is parallel to the floor of the carriage, 
his vision is stretched downward, and 
he carries on his quest of food and 
recreation within the limits of the car. 
Even in .this restricted sphere, opposition 
and danger are many, and his time is 
taken up in struggling with them. He 
cannot lift up his head and stand upright 
like man. His vision does not reach upto 
the window above. The impulse of his 
mind does not take him beyond the needs 
of the security of life. 

Man has stood up and^ found the 
window in front. He has come to know 
that the universe is not confined within 
the carriage. Outside it, vistas on vistas 
open out. Would it have mattered if he 
had remained indifferent to the ‘beyond’ 
jvhich serves no immediate need ? But in 
defiance of the sharply-mapped dominion 


of the Life Force he ventured out to find 
hie own autonomy. In this triumphal 
march, his natural instincts do not 'side 
with him. On this path, he knows neither 
comfort nor rest, and yet hundreds of 
explorers are continually widening the 
path and opening it up even at the cost 
of their own lives. 

By stooping downward, the animal 
sees things piecemeal and separate, and 
his smell is allied to his sight. Visual 
perception is relatively disinterested and 
is therefore the more important in 
the kingdom of knowledge. Affection 
through smell is within the borders of 
the physical faculties. The awareness 
of objects which animals obtain through 
smell and sight is essentially in the inter- 
est of immediate needs. By lifting up 
his head, man no longer saw merely 
separate and distinct objects; he also had 
a complete view of the unity of manifold 
things. He saw himself at the centre of 
an undivided extension. The erect man 
prized the distant more than the near. 
His mind turned towards the unknown 
and unexpected It is not only his sight 
but also his two hands that have found 
liberation. If the hands had not gained 
exemption from the tasks of the feet, 
they would have been in a 'subordinate 
position in the body, a fourth caste with 
the indignity attached to the untouchable. 
In the human body, the sudra was elevated 
to Kshattriyahood. He found the dignity 
of the hand and entered into partnership 
with the mind. He no longer remained a 
wholetime servant in the routine of daily 
life. He became busy with experiments 
on the unexpected, with construction of 
the unthought of, with largely the 
useless. Animals also have plenty of 
leisure when they can play, but in their 
life, play is secondary. .Besides, their play 
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also, i’epre 3 ents the tendencies of their 
Jife’<s needs. The sport of the kitten is to 
pl£fy at catching imaginary rats, and the 
pup finds its joy in the loud pretence of 
fighting its own tail. But what may be 
called recreation of man, what serves no 
useful purpose in his life, only too often 
bedomes primary and becomes even more 
insistent than the routine of his daily life. 
In the foreground of his leisure, man is 
everywhere busy in building up his 
paradise, — there lies the garden of his 
imaginings. From this we infer that 
Nature may control man’s supply of food, 
and for the sake of the body, he may be 
forced to meet her exactions but the free- 
hold temple-land where man has his 
spiritual home is outside nature’s domain. 
There is no risk of urgent summons there 
from any overlord. The greatesst obliga- 
tion there is a voluntary obligation. It 
is the challenge of the ideal, the challenge 
of humanity, the ignoring of the greed 
of things in the endeavour after the 
realisation by man, of his universal self. 

In the animal world, the nebula of 
consciousness is diffused in indistinct 
light. That nebula was concentrated in 
man and declared in the language of 
radiant light, Here am I. In 

the history of man there began from that 
day in many forms, in many ways and 
many languages the answers to the one 
fundamental question, “What am I?.” In 
the true answer, to this question lies his 
joy, his glory. He has understood that 
he is not simple, but hides a mystery of 
depth within himself, and that he will 
finally know himself only when the veils 
of the mystery, have been pierced. 
Through centuries he has persisted in this 
attempt. He has founded innumerable 
religions and institutions. He protests 
■against his natural instincts and tries to 


force on himself the recognition that, in 
truth, he is far greater than what he 
externally appears to be.. He is trying to 
accept in his mind the idea of a Being who 
is ideally far greater than himself and yet 
intimately related to him» ’It is by what 
he adores that he proves wherein, in his 
own estimation lies his truth. Needless 
to say, that sometimes in the attempt to 
answer this question, the object of adora- 
tion that he imagines, reveals a mind 
which is blind in its intelligence, vulgar in 
its morality and deformeef in its ideal of 
beauty. Such answer we shall regard as 
mistaken. Like all mistakes, these must 
also be re/;tified by a universal standard 
of truth, goodness and beauty. 

When the physical side was of primary 
importance in the evolution of animal life, 
many animals degenerated or died out 
as the result of some maladjustment in 
their bodily constitution. When in the 
course of evolution the conscious self, or T’ 
appeared in man, any mistake about this 
self led and leads to a death Tar greater 
than bodily destruction. All great pro- 
phets have given the same strange answer 
that the mistake lies in the obstacles to 
knowing the self in the not-self. The 
unceasing attempt of man to remove such 
obstacles and to find his truth beyond 
himself is represented in most of his 
institutions. 

Animals live on the terrestrial globe, 
but man lives in what he calls his country. 
This country is not geographic, but spiri- 
iual. It i^ enriched with the currents 
of thought and love that have flowed 
through the ages. Countless is the number 
of those who have gone through suffering 
and death in order to prove the truth of the 
Person who is immortal in them, and the 
country is the creation of their sacrifice. 
Irrespective of caste or colour, their 
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thoujifhts and their achievements belong to 
all men. Human beings live in a country 
which means ^ region where each man 
exists beyond the boundaries of his time 
and place, a region where his learning and 
his endeavouf*s«become true in the commu- 
nion of all men of all times. The past and 
the future etiually belong to the World- 
Man. Man likeUo think that his ideal of 
perfection has already been rtalised in 
some departed past. This is why we find 
that in the mytliologies of almost all races 
the golden age is imagined in the past. 
Theje legend express the aspiration of 
man that wliat is established before the 
beginnings of time, shall be continuously 
tested throughout its limitless flow. 
Though man no longer admits that the 
golden age is in the past yet in all his 
strivings after excellence there is an 
implicit expectation of the golden ago to 
come in future. A person may bo an 
atheist and yet there is no lack of instance 
that he does not consider it a loss to 
sacrifice his immediate present, only 
'because he feels that he exists more truly 
in that unarrived future. 

The major aspects of the Supreme man 
are yet unrevealed. The hope of revealing 
him extends continually to the future. 
The Supreme man is to come. His chariot 
is on the move, but He has not yet arrived. 
The marriage party is continually 
gathering, its members are waiting for 
ages, in the distance one hears the music 
of the biidegroom’s march. Messengers 
go forward on the difiicult path to receive 
Him and lead Him to the* feast. This 
urgency of man towards the indefinite 
future counts no cost of life, this quest of 
his final certainty in the midst of the 
uncertain and the unarrived knows no 
^rest. Man meets with obstacles again and 
again‘ on his dangerous way; again and 


again he finds himself baffled but yet he 
cannot give up his quest. This perseverance, 
might have been called mere madness,^ but 
man has given to it the name of greatness. 
We find man’s mind continually attracted 
by a sense of perfection not yet attained, 
like the natural groping of the plant in a 
dark room towards the light beyond' the* 
walls. The light is true. If the source 
from which the attraction of the perfect 
conliiiiially radiates be not equally true, 
the thoughts tlial men think, the tasks 
they undertake for the refinement of the 
spirit over and above the needs of bare 
existence, all become utterly meaningless. 
From time to lime wo reach this truth 
in our resolves, in our meditations, in our 
ideals. In the glow of suffering, in file glory 
of death, we perceive this ineffable spirit 
of perfection. It has taken our knowledge 
out of its narrow roost and given it 
freedom in a wider field. Otherwise 
the art of cookery would have found 
from men more acceptance than the 
science of the molecule. Today man's final 
physical analysis has arrived at mathe- 
matical symbols. Once man had placed 
the theory of light beyond intelligibility. 
He made the curious statement that vibra- 
tions in the ether are felt by us as light. 
Light which reveals all material things 
in the field of our vision turned out to be 
the manifestation of something which is 
utterly beyond our comprehension. We 
only know through experience that waves 
of different rhythms form it. It is further 
reported now' that to call it mere wave- 
radiation does not give a full account of 
the nature of light; it also radiates minute 
corpuscles. All theie contradictory sta'te- 
ments are beyond the simple language 
of the ordinary intelligence of man. But 
man was not to be frightened by the deep 
water of the unintelligible. He declared 
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the stone wall to be the unceasing dance 
of electrons and never for a moment 
*sUs{3ected that he had perhaps turned 
insane. It never occurred to him that 
perhaps Reason is an acrobat in the circus 
of the*mind, that its profession is to turn 
everything upside down. If animals 
„were placed in judgment over man, they 
would have characterised him as born 
insane. In fact, human science has proved 
alj men to be creatures posLCssed by a 
universal dementia. It prompts them 
to Sciy that things are not at all what they 
appear to be, but just the reverse. 
Animals never declare such libel about 
themselves. To their instinct a thing 
ij what is, in other words for them only 
facts exist. The area of their world is 
confined to it.s surface. All their obliga- 
tions are at its groundiloor. 

As with other animals fact constitutes 
man’s resource.?, and yet his wealth con- 
sists in truth. The ultimate aim of wealth 
is not to satisfy needs but to convey the 
sense of splendour. That is why man 
declares — that there is no happi- 

ness in littleness, it lies in immensity. 

These are after all the word.? of a 
spendthrift. Caution tells us that it is a 
matter for congratulation w'hen our needs 
agree in measure with w-hat we have. 
There is a proverb in English that the 
enough is as good as a feast. Our Shan- 
fr as also tell us twit'll ^c^«.~that he 

who seeks happiness must be contented. 

We thus seem to meet the two contra- 
dictory statements that happiness does and 
does ’not lie in contentment. The reason 
for this apparent contradiction is that 
there is a basic duality in man’s being. In 
the aspect of man which belongs to ani- 
mal life, the satisfaction of his necessities 
is adequate to his happiness. But in his 
h^art of hearts, man the animal reaches 


up to the World-Man. There he no longer 
wants mere happiness, but something 
greater. He wants magnificence. That 
is why of all animals man alone is intem- 
perate. lie wants profusely and has to 
give profusely, for in him there is the 
Infinite Man. This Infinite Man does not 
hanker after happiness, nor is he afraid 
of suffering. This Infinite Man shatters 
the shelters of comfort which men build, 
and continuously , calls them out to an 
architecture of a dilficult design. The 
little man who is also in jus laughs in 
mockery at this wa.?ting of our substance 
in wild-goose chase. But he laughs in 
vain. 

In the Upanisad there is a question and 
answer about God 

— Where doe? God have his seat? The 
answer comes, — ‘in his own 

glory’, 'rhis glory is his nature, and his 
nature is his joy. 

Man’s delight is also in his glory. 
That is why it is said that happiness is in 
immensity. But the nature to which glory 
belongs is realised by man only through’ 
strain and struggle. Only through great 
sufl'ering is measured the truth of his 
happiness. There is continual tension 
between man’s natural condition and his 
true character. That is why the path 
of religion, the path dictated by his in- 
most nature is called the path that is 
difficult of crossing. 

I 

The nature of an animal coaforms to 
its condition. Its claims never exceed 
what is due tb it. But with man it is 
different. He puts forw'ard claims far 
beyond what was due to him by nature. 
The portion allotted to one can be fixed, 
but there is no limit to the extras one 
may demand. Man finds sustenance for 
life from his allotted portion, but it is 
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his extras that reveal his glory. Even 
in respect of keeping himself alive, man 
exacts many extras. He must live 
magnificently, fbr this his sustenance 
must not be commonplace. It is not 
enough that hjs dress and his dwelling 
should merely serve their barest pur- 
poses: they must also reveal his great- 
ness, reveal something which is worthy 
of man; and a greater portion of the 
activities of his life is engaged in cros- 
sing the boundaries of a passive exis- 
tence where tjiere is a provision for 
enough but none for the feast. Man has 
an inherent distrust of what is offered 
to his senses, what lies spread before 
his instincts on the surface of* existence. 
For he himself is not superficial, he 
realises that deep ,within him there is 
something which he calls truth and which 
is often the opposite of what seems to 
be the fact. 

The friction of trees produces fire. If 
the human intellect had accepted the 
merest fact that the fire is produced, and 
a'kked no further questions, we could not 
' take it to task. It is not known because 
there is nothing to know, is a statement 
whose propriety cannot be doubted. But 
man must have extras in his department 
of knowledge, the extras, which at least 
for the time being is utterly unnece- 
ssary. And like a child, man repeatedly 
asked, “Why should friction produce 
fire?” Thus began for intelligence its 
labour of love. Perhaps the first answers 
given were childish. Perhaps he said 
that an angry spirit dwe'it invisibly 
within the tree and its fury flames up 
when it is provoked. Human mythology 
is full of answers like this. Those whose 
intelligence refuses to grow beyond that 
of a child, for ever cling to such answers, 
but inspite of the stupidity which is 


easily satisfied, man’s questioning sur- 
mounts all obstacles and slowly pushes 

forward. As a result, the amount ' of* 

• 

energy he has spent in order to find 
out the answer to the perfectly useless 
question ‘why fire burns’ has certainly not 
been less than that spent for lighting the 
fire in his kitchen. Perhaps this has led 
to the kitchen fire dying out beforO the 
food was ready, while the pangs of hunger 
became keener and keener : but he persis» 
ted in his question, “Why does fire burn?” 
The fire before him cannot give any an- 
swer, for the answer can be found only 
by going far beyond the experienced fact. 

The foolhardiness of this strange in- 
telligence becomes clearest when it 
disturbs man himself and asks, “Who are 
youV’ It does not even hesitate to tell 
him, “You may think you exist, but do 
you really do so? And if you do, where 
is your existence?” We have quoted be- 
fore the answer which the Atharva Veda 
gives to this question. It says, one as- 
pect of Man’s self is seen directly here, 
but the other is the vast unseen. 

Let us try to understand this clearly : 

Here is land, here is water. Here is 
this and here is that. In like manner we 
may point at all objects and use the 
pronoun “This” with regard to it. We 
must understand clearly and know all 
objects whatsoever to which we can point 
and say “this”, be it water, be it land, be 
it this or that. Otherwise we cannot live 
properly. But simultaneously man 
declares, know That. But what ? 

CJjift That is not that which we 

can define as as “this”. It is a simple 
statement of a fact, that I hear. Yet man 
insists that its final analysis takes us 
where the pronoun “it” cannot reach. 
Like one possessed he asks “Where is 
cattara caftas*.— the audition of the hearing?” . 
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His physical researches lead him to vibra- 

tions.in the air. But even here we have 

• • 

the pronoun, we have “this vibration”. 
Bui the vibration is not hearing. We 
attain to him who says, “I hear.” But in 
what 5oes the truth of that 7 lie ? 

A stone falls down from above. The 
keeper who guards the gates of wisdom 
gives the report of the news — it has fallen. 
With regard to it the downward attraction 
i^ manifested. Here the task of the 
gatekeeper ends. But in the inner courts, 
the cry rings out, “Transcending all the 
instances of t*?* of this fall and this 
other fall, one attraction alone pervades 
throughout the universe.” 

To know this one among the many is 
what the Upanisad calls slfsc’It*? to 

know the one unique as true in the percep- 
tion of each particular. Similarly, the one 
unique and ultimate audition whose truth 
is declared by the experience of each 
particular hearing,— yours and mine, then 
and now — it is this universal c«l(®5) cstin* — 
the truth which is the Audition of hearing. 
About it, the Upanishads say, 

is distinct from 
all that we know and all that we do not 
know. Even in the physical science, it is 
not only that we cannot reconcile its 
hidden secrets with our dii'ect experience, 
but we are forced to admit that they are 
contrary to it. 

Man's discovery and utilisation of the 
hidden forces of nature contribute to his 
well-being. The truth which constitutes 
the wellbeing of his soul is also hidden : 
it can be realised only through endeavour. 
To this endeavour man gives the name 
spiritual discipline, i 

The root-meaning of the word “Dharma” 
is nature. It sounds self -contradictory to 
say that one’s nature is to be realised 
tiinough effgrt^ through discipline; this 


seems like finding nature by transcending 
it. The Christian Scriptures have con- 
demned the nature of man, for its original 
sin and disobedience. The Indian Scri- 
ptures also prescribe the repudiation of 
nature in order to realise .truth in us. 
Man has no respect for what he is by 
nature. 

It is said — 

, Caf5i'‘5 C2t?l*5 

In human nature there is that which 
is desirable and the other which is desired. 
The wise man keeps the two separate. 
He who accepts the pood is is pure, 
he who accepts evil falls short of his true 
worth. . 

These statements we regard as familiar 
maxims of morality, we think they have 
value only as principles of human conduct. 
But this verse was not uttered in reference 
to social conduct of man. This verse dis- 
cusses how we can truly know yie soul. 

The desire for that which satisfies our 
animal instincts is active in human nature. 
But striving for the good which ought to 
be desired is also to be found there. It is 
not that man adds to his possessions by 
accepting the good : it is that he becomes 
something. This is called “being 
This does not make him rich, it does not 
make him powerful, it may or may not 
bring honour in society, in fact it may 
very possibly bring insult an^ indignity. 
Complete understanding of goodness is 
not possible in the realm of nature. On 
the other hand, acceptance of evil makes 
man something else — something which 
the Upanisads call “falling short of one’s 
true meaning”. The truth which we 
understand by the term man is degraded 
in one who identifies himself with evil. 
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C5oodnos« lies in rculisinK iji oneself the 
huniaiiily which is universal and of all 
times: degradation is in the failure to 
realise the IJnix’ersal Man. All this would 
have no meaning unless man had a spiritual 
self ovei- and^ibove his natural .self. 

Man’s ende*avour strives from one 
nature towai'ds another. It is only when 
his emiuiries go beyond individual im-li- 

nations that his science is founded on 

« 

universal knowledge. It is only when his 
efforts take iiim beyond all personal inte- 
rests and the inertia of customary habit 
that he become < — a world-worker. 

It is only when his love transcends his 
self-.seeking that man becomes a Mahatma 
— a groat soul — through his ivlationship 
w'ith all cro.atures. One nature of man 
ob-scures him, the otjier gives freedom. 

The astronomer observed that a planet 
had deviated from its orbit. He asserted 
with conviction that it was due to the 
attraction of some other unseen plant. It 
was observed that the mind of man also 
did not move along the course prescribed 
l)^’ its nature for the preseivation of life. 
Tt deviated towards the uncertain, towards 
the transcendent, 'fhij led man to ima- 
gine the realm of the JSpirit. He asserted 
that comftiands came from there, it was 
there that hi ", centre of being lay. Men 
wi'angle and fight to decide who it is that 
presides over that realm. Whoever He 
may bo and whatever name we might give 
to IIin>, He did not let man rest witiiin 
the limits of^ animal life. 

The sea become.s restless. There is 
the continual ebb and flow flf the tides. 
The restlessne.ss of the sea "would by 
itself pi'ove the attraction of the moon, 
even if that remained invisible. Even 
the new-born babe know's instinctively 
that the hunger which indubitably is in 
him has. an object that is real also in the 


external world. Man’s lifelong efforts 
have often been directed to things which 

t 

have no connections whatever with* his 
immediate physical needs. A life traps- 
cending death leads him on to the paths 
of adventure, not for the sake of' self- 
preservation, but for the sake of 
immortality. 

In Vedic language God has been called : 
Ax'ih denoting that his nature is 

Revelation. About him it has been said — 
His great glory is His name : 
His truth is in his great expression. It is 
the same with the nature of man : it is to 
reveal the glory of his soul. The creature 
preserves his life by taking in food from 
outside, the soul reveals itself by pouring 
itself out, and crossing nature’s limits. 
Even the savage in his own way wants to 
transcend nature for the sake of his self- 
glorification, which according to him is 
the expression of his truth. He pierces 
his own nose a)id sticks in it a I'od. 
Through a painful process he sharpens 
his teeth. He flattens his infant skull 
between wooden boards and deforms it. 
He concocts strange garments and hideous 
ornaments and endures insufferable pain 
and discomfort in putting them on. In 
all this he attempts to declare that he is 
potentially greater than what he can 
normally be. This greater self of man is 
contrary to nature. The God w"^hom he 
exalts as his ideal is equally strange. A 
nursling of nature and yet man has this 
fighting attitude w'hich always seeks to 
defy nature. Here in India we see people, 
some with lifted arm, some lying on a bed 
of thorns, some hanging with head down 
towards a raging fire. They declare in 
this way their superiority, their saint- 
liness, only because they are unnatural. 
In the modern European countries . also, 
there are people who ,glory, in facing 
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unnecessary hardship, which are called 
breaking records. Most of these they 
“pierfo'rm in order to glorify unnatuilil- 
ness. The peacock feels proud in being a 
peacock: ferocious animals exalt in the 
success of their ferocity. But Man prides 
that in his exaggerations he is more real 
. than in his normal reality. 

There is no limit to man’s presumption 
in the economic as in the physical sphere. 
Il^re also breaking records means to vault 
over all the barriers prescribed by the 
past history of past achiovements. The 
effort in this field is not exactly for 
the unnatural, rather it is for the 
unusual. Here wo find impatience with 
limitations. But whatever is material 
and external, must in its very nature be 
limited. These limits can bo extended 
but they cannot be transcended. Jesus 
has said that the kingdom of heaven is as 
inaccessible to the rich as the eye of a 
needle for a camel to pass through. The 
reason for this is that the rich man is 
accustomed to realise and reveal his 
humanity through something which is the 
opposite of the immeasurable. To be 
huge like the elephant is not regarded 
by man as being a great man, though 
perhaps some savages might think so. 

In the world which is the field of his 
ego, man boasts of his bulk, but in the 
world where his spirit dwells, his perfec- 
tion is in greatness which cannot be 
measured by dimension. Beauty and 
excellence, heroism and sacrifice reveal 
the soul of man : they transcend the isola- 
ted* man and realise the Universal Man 


who dwells in the inmost heart of all 
individuals. 

All around him. other creatures roam 
about in search of the means of livelihood. 
Man goes about for ages to seek the One 
in his inmost heart who vftjift*, 

who gives to him his inii^r meaning. It 
signifies that man is great and he must 
prove that in him dwells the Eternal Man, 
the Universal Man, the Man who is beyond 
the bound's of death. We attain our unity 
with this dwelleV of our heart to tbe 
extent that we realise truth in knowledge 
and feeling. All the misfortunes of man 
are caused by the obscuration of the Inner 
Man, through seai-ching Him in external 
forms, in making .strangei-s of our own- 
selves. Then we seek oui’selves in money, in 
fame, and in the physical means of enjoy- 
ment. Once I hoard a wandering beggar 
sing the lament of the man who scatters 
himself and loses the touch of the Eternal 
within him :~ 

Wliere nhall I findlHhn: Him who i'i 
the Man of mu heart. BeeauseJ have, lout 
him, I wander in stranije. and far-off land*; 
■in hin qnent. It is from one of these 
illiterate villagers that I heard the line 
“f.elf'S f«^<f Jf(s|?i”~an unfathomed 

sea is there within you. It was fhe same 
Baul who sang: ^IW<i ’115^ 4C<ll 

— seek for the inner man in your 
inner heart. It is the same as the prayer 
of the quest which is in the Upanisad: 

— May his manifestation in me 
be completely fulfilled whose , nature is 
self-revelation. 
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Pages From A Diary 


These notes were jotted down by rne 
during my fabler’s visit to England in 1926. 
I did not write to publish them and there- 
fore scribbled them down in the informal, 
haphazard way in which they appear. 
Often the pressure of visits interrupted 
the regularity of their entry, fmay also 
mention that it never was my purpose to 
judge or give opinions ; 1 merely wanted 
to presei‘ve a record of our movements. 

Rathindranath Tagox’e. 
May 15, 1926 17 M 

At about 10-30 A. M. aftw breakfast 
we quietly left for the dock. Kshiti Babu 
came with us in the, car. By noon we were 
all on boat — but it was nearly five in the 
afternoon before she sailed. The boat is 
big and vei'y crowded. 

May 16 — 

Some distinguished company on board 
— The Maharaja of Alwar, the Aga Khan, 
Sir Currimbhoy, Sir J. Jeejeebhoy, 
Ranjit Singh — the Jam Saheb and some 
others; otherwise the greater portion of 
the passengers are uninteresting. Alto- 
gether t6o many people on board. Enough 
to make one feel uncomfortable 

P'ather seems to enjoy his talks with 
the Aga Khan and the Maharaja. Quite 
frequently the former reads out to him 
from Hafiz and then they have discussions 
on Sufism, The Jam Saheb too is very 
nice and very simple. 

€ 

June 5 — 

From Marseilles to Plymouth it was 
an uneventful voyage. We were expecting 
Kedar Das Hupta to meet us at Plymouth, 
and it was quite a surprise to see Pearson 
hlso waiting for us at the pier. Rothen- 


stein and family received us at Paddingthn 
and took us over to the Kensington Palace 
Mansions where he had arranged a flat for 
us. The place is quite comfortable. 

Rothenstein came again after dinner. 
Father had a long chat with him, mostly 
enquiring after old acquaintances aiyi 
friends and discussing modern conditions 
in India and England. It seemed so much 
like old time > — the summer of 1913. 

June 6 

Pearson is putting up with us. The 
whole day long we had visitor.s.Rothenstein 
came with his daughter’s in the morn- 
ing. Conversation started as to whether 
artists, writers and intellectuals who 
are alive to the weaknesses of the govern- 
ment and resent its spirit of greed and 
exploitation should co-operate with it. 
Rothenstein evidently favoured co-opera- 
tion; he thought the intellectuals could 
not very well refuse to do their best when 
they were appealed to by the state to help 
in the reconsti’uction of the country ; that 
the idea of ‘service’ was so deep-i’ooted in 
modern man that his salvation lay through 
it, and that in the case of artists, specially, 
they could no longer depend for their 
living and the preservation of their art on 
the patronage of a few rich individuals; 
since more and more the rich would have 
less surplus to spend on the arts. The 
artists therefore must work for democracy 
through the state. Father pointed out 
that artists, of all persons, must have 
absolute independence, that it is not 
healthful for them to be under any 
restraint. He mentioned the Oriental 
Art Society of Calcutta— and said that 
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the very fact of its being under Govern- 
ment patronage was sure to react and 
•haye baneful effect on the minds and woi-k 
of the artists. Rothenstein said that 
after all it was not so bad for artists to 
have limits imposed upon them. It does 
not really matter and sometimes it is 
better that their material should remain 
outside their conti’ol. Religion gave such 
opportunities to the Italian painters. 
JVIodern freedom has had harmful results, 
as in the case of the Futurists. 

Spent a delightful afternoon with Sir 
F. Dyson in the Observatory at Greenwich. 
Such an unassuming person ! The whole 
place has such a quiet atmosphere that it 
is wonderful to think that so much work 
is being carried on with so little preten- 
sion. Sir Frank Dyson has had very 
distinguished predecessors, Newton having 
been the founder of the institution. The 
whole place is full of the atmosphere of 
the continuity of a great work carried on 
through generations. Sir Frank showed 
us the photographic plate of the last total 
eclipse of the sun, which demonstrated 
the truth of Einstein’s Theory of 
Relativity and gave support to it. 

June 17 - 

The last few days our engagements 
have been so many and I have had to go 
about so much that I did not have time to 
write this diary. Of course we are seeing 
a lot of the Rothensteins. Father goe.s 
there quite frequently, but not so often as 
he used to when he came last time and 
was living in Hampstead. However, ho 
has been able te meet many of his old 
friends and acquaintances at Rothens- 
tein’s house. 

Father called on Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Sinha at the India Office. He told 
•Mr. Montagu that it was not so much the 


* 

punishment of Dyer that India asked for 
but moral condemnation of the crime by 
the Birtish nation. The Government of 
India was conducted by, a machine ; its 
heartlessness was what oppressed the 
people. One example of it was the per- 
mission given by the Iixli’a Government 
to export cattle to Brazil, while thousands 
of children were dying for want of milk, 
and although the chiefs of Kathiawar had 
prohibited export from their own 
territories. M/. Montagu agreed with 
father about the Punjab atrocities, but he 
said he was not quite free to do all his 
own way. What he was trying to do was 
to bring about internal changes in the 
Government machineiy so that such a 
thing should be impossible in the future. 

On Saturday all 'of us went to the 
Queen’s Hall to hear the violinist Heifetz, 
who had recently risen to fame. He 
played wonderfully well. After the 
concert Father met Bernard Shaw — who 
quietly came up to him and announced 
himself, “Do you know me, 1 'am Bernard 
Shaw”. His hair has turned white, and 
he looked very impressive. 

June 17 — , 

After dinner Suniti Chatterjee brought 
in Nicholas Roerick, a Russian painter, 
and his two sons. Roerick showed us 
an album containing reproductions of his 
paintings, which had been printed on the 
occasion of the celebration of his jubiltfe 
by his friends. The pictures are indeed 
remarkable. There is nothing in western 
art to compare with them. Father was 
greatly impressed. One of the sons is 
studying Sanskrit in London, and the 
other architecture. The whole family is 
going to India next September. Their 
.genuine simplicity and naturalness, of 
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nicanners were charmiiis:; so refreshing, 
so different from the English. We should 
like to know them better. 

June 27 — 

On Sunday afternoon father lunched 
with Colonel Lawl ence. lie liked him very 
much. Col. Lawrence said ho was asham- 
ed to go back to Arabia because of the 
treacherous behaviour of the British 
Government. Ilis promises to lh\! Arab 
people had not been kept; Ifc could not face 
them, the people whom he loved so much. 
Here is a young Oxfoi d graduate who goes 
to Arabia and within a short time becomes 
their hero, is able to organise a powerful 
army which drives out the Ottoman power 
from the country ; and he so fi'eely mixes 
with the people that they I'ocognise him 
as one of their own and all but crown him 
as theij’ king. His career has been truly 
romantic, and for its romance could hardly 
be matched in this century. When fathei' 
told him that he found there was a bruta- 
lity in the we.stern people which the Indian 
peo,p]e did not have and could never really 
4{)ibibe from their rulers — temperamentally 
they were so different— he replied that the 
only remedy lay in striking back at the 
Englishman harder than he hits, for 
then he would come to. his senses and 
recognise others as worthy brothers. 

June 

On Thursday the East and West Society 
— really Kedar Das Gupta — arranged a 
meeting at (jaxton Hall to give father an 
.address of welcome. The hall was packed. 
Charles Roberts— the former Under- 
secretary to Montagu — presided and made 
a rather long speech which very few 
people could hear. Then Miss Tubbs sang 
four of father’s poems set to music by a 
well-known composer. She has a power- 


ful voice but to our ears the music soun- 
ded inappropriate to the sense of 
the ‘poems it tried to intei'pret. It ‘ 
wa.s too operatic. Then Sybil Thorn- 
dyke, who ha 3 recently made a mark by 
her tragic role in “Trojan Woman” and 
“Media,” recited fhe poem composed for 
the occasion by Law'rence Binyon. Such 
beautiful voice ! We w'cre charmed with 
her elocution. Father replied with a 
brief speech — ^spoken effectively. It was«. 
greatly appreciated. Ernest Rhys told me 
on coniing out that that was by far the 
best thing of this evening. Bhupendra 
Nath Basil in moving to thank the Chair- 
man could not help referring to the 
political situation. It was an outburst. 
It .showed how deeply he has been feeling 
the political situation. And because of its 
genuine feeling hi.s words did not seem 
incongruous. The Maharajas of Alwar 
& Jhalwar, Ernest Rhys, Gilbert Murray, 
Lawrence Binyon, K. G. Gupta, and many 
others were present at the meeting. We 
met the Dubes —they now live in the 
country near Brighton where they invited 
us. Quite a crowd were waiting at the 
entrance to see father pa.'^s on his way to 
the carriage. 

Charles Roberts had invited us to lunch. 
We met Lord Robert Cecil and Sir Gilbert 
Murray. Father took Lord Cecil aside 
after lunch and talked all the time about 
Indian politics. Cecil admitted that he 
was entirely ignorant of Indian affairs but 
would like to hear what father had to say. 
After father had told him all about the 
situation and the hopelessness of the 
Reforms introduced by Montagu, Lord 
Cecil said, “but you must remember we 
are a small community there, and since 
we believe that we are ruling the Indians 
for their benefit— we must do every thing 
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in our power to see to Hie safety of this 
minority.” Father replied, “It is pnly 
because you find yourselves a small 
isolated community and therefore unable 
to defend your position in India without 
the ' help of brutal force — that this 
relationship is disastrous.” He did not 
argue very much but went away as soon 
as father had finished with him. Gilbert 
Murray wanted to help in any way he 
tould ; and father suggested if he could 
get a pi'otest signed by many intellectuals 
like him, that would have a great moral 
effect. He promised he would try anct 
said he did not anticipate much difficulty. 


On Monday we all went to Cambridge. 
Lady Roberts had asked us to tea. Father 
went with Pearson by the 1-30 train ; we 
followed them by the evening train. 
Cambridge was crowded with outsiders — 
it was degree day. Prof. A'lderson met us 
at the station. He has aged considerably, 
but was as genial and polite as ever. As it 
was difficult to get rooms we had to put 
up at tlie Blue Boar Hotel. Father was 
engaged with ,Prof. Andei’son in the 
morning, discussing Bengali prosody and 
compai’ing it with French.. 
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“Communication of life fan only be 
through living agency. And cultm^, 
which is the life of mind, can only be* 
imparted through man to man. Book 
learning, or scriptural texts, may merely 
make us pedants. They are .^atic and 
quantitative; they accumulate and are 
hoarded up under strict guards. Culture 
grows and moves and multiplies itself 
in life.” 
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’ Tho article ‘Maii\ a ))art of which has been published in the last issue was deli- 
vei’ed as lectiircN at the Andh]*a University, W*altair, by Rabindranath Tagore, iii 
Decenibei’, 1i)3.T We liope to publish the other two parts in our subsequent issues. 
The poeb in this connectioTi. wishes me to acknowledge the help of Mr. Amya 

Chandi-a ( -hakravarty and Mr. Humayun Kabir, in the English translation of the 
original Liengati article.—Editor. 


Santinikctan 6? Srinikctan 


Rabj^dj'anath accompanied hy Nanda- 
lal Doj-e, Th-atiina Tagor^ and a ninnbei* of 
our students left (Calcutta for Ceylon 
on the 5th oP May. We appreciate the 
warm reception and wonderful hospitality 
of the ])eople of Ceylon. The party is 
(‘xpccted back by the end of Juye. 

LIST OF EN(;AGEMENTS in CEYLON 

« 


May J) : 

Arrival ixu’ M. V. ^‘Inchanga.” 

” 10: 

Lunch at the Rotai'y Club. 
Lectin-e will bo broadcast. 

” 11 : 

Presentation of address by the 
Indian Mercantile Chamber of 
^Ceylon. 

•” 12: 

Performance of “Shapmo- 
chaa” at the Regal Thcati*e. 
6 p. m. 

” 14: 

* 

Opening of the Santiniketan 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition at 
the A] t Gallery by the Hon’ble 
Sir (iraeine Tyrrelbat l-oO.p.m. 

” 11: 

Shapmochan at the Regal, 
6 p. Jn. 

” 15: 

(Civic Reception at Town Hall. 
•1. 30. p. m. ) Lecture by 
Ral)indj*aiiath Tagore under 
the auspices of Y. M. B. A., at 
5 p. m. in the Town Hall. 

•16: 

(Variety for Children, 3 p.rn. ) 
Repeat pej’formance at Regal 
Theatre. 6 p.m. 

■’ 17: 

Recitation of his own poems by 
the Poet at Y. M. (b A., 5. 30 


p. m. 


We are glad to learn that Dr. Harry 
Timbi-es who was obliged to disembark at 
Singapore owing to his ill-health, has now 
recovered. The last we heard from him 
was from Tokyo. 

This year Visva-Bharati has to pa)’t 
with a jiumber of devoted friends. Mr. 
and Mrs. Aryanayakam are to leave us 
shortly. Dr. llashim Amir Ali reverts to 
his old service at Hyderabad, wherefrom 
he came to us tlirce years and three 
months ago. Let the parting be sweet with 
the thought, — though far they are ever 
to be near to the heart of Santiniketan. 

Santiniketan is losing two of its very 
old house^—N at jia (/ riJi a and the thatched 
cottage situated to its Noi'th. Nafij(((n‘ili(f 
is being reconstructed and it will be 
didicult to recognise the house, which the 
old students will remember both as their 
dormitory and the theatre, whej-e, Raja 0 
Raaiy Sarodofi^a ra, PJiafgviii, Valmiklr 
Pratira, VisarjaaUy MukutOy and 
ifatau have been staged. In the latter 
building have lived Candit Hari Charan 
Banerjeo, Vidhusekhar Sastri, Bhiniiiao 
Shastri and Nageiidra Nath Aich at 
different times. 

In view of the fact that there is an in- 
creasing demand for trained rural workers 
in Education. Co-operative Organizations, 
and in other Rural Reconstruction 

C)ontiirued,on page 99 , 
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^'activities all over India, and consi-^ 
deriiiK lhat Sriniketan possesses all the 
♦ equipment and facilities for Kivin^ such a 
trairviuK, it has been decided to ^ive such 
a training extending over one full year 
toj)repare young men desirous of taking 
up such work in the i*ural areas. 

^ The (jualifications er|uivaleiit to Matri- 
£;Li]ation are conside}*ed necessary for the 
prospective candidates. But since Matri- 
culation i. not considered an adequate test 
of a student’s ability, it is proposed to 
hold a separate test oi entrance examina- 
tion. A non-matriculate may be admitted 
to the test. 

For tlie ])vesent, the period of training 
lias been put down as one year. The 
l)Ositions wliicli (jualified students might 
fill are the following: — 

I’eachers in Kural Schools 
Supervisors of Rui*al Co-operative 
Banks 

Rural Reconstruction woi'kers 
Zemindari workers 

The courses jiroiiosed areas follows:— 
Health and Sanitation 
Agriculture, Dairy and Boulti*y 
Industry ( Weaving, Dyeing & 
Printing, Leather Work, 
Book-binding) 
Rural Education 
Rui’al Economics and Social 
Sciences 

Principles and Practice of Co- 
operative Organization 


Brati-Balaka Organisation and 
Village Recon dructioii 

Besides the>e, other course", may be 
arranged from time to tin^e. 

If sutlicient number of candidates are 
forthcoming, the work wUl begin from 
July, 19:M. 

For further particulars apply to th5 
Sriniket^an Sachiva 
P. 0. Surul, Bolpur. (E. 1. Kly). 

in Pathabhavana arrangement have 
been made to teach Pali ^and Mechanics 
from this year. 

We are glad to learn tluit Adhyapaka 
Nepal Cftandra Roy, who had been 
seriously ill for some months has now 
recovered. We wishjiim restore his old 
health. 

Alumni News 

We are de^^piy grieved to learn of the. 
untimely death of: — 

(]) Nikhilesh Coomar, a student in* 
Sishubibiiag, at his place at Barnagore, 
on the last week of .lanuary, 19:M. 

(2) Saroj Kumar Bose, whcT died last 
month at liL (bilcutta residence. We 
convey our condolence to the l)ereaved 
family. 

Marriage: Sini. Uma (iwc Gupta)* to ^ 
Kalyan Kumar Dutt at Kanjcdii on the 
21st May, 1931. 
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- NEW BOOK OF POEMS - 

BICHITRITA 

BY 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

f 

With thirty ilhistmtions hf iho Poot hiinseli, APaiimdmnfjth (JagarirriflrnriMt h 'lagoro;' 

•Nurnliiliil r»()se, Ksiiit-iiulrariath Maziiindcr and othiM’s. 

Piintod on Antiijuo Pji])or and neatly bound. 


Some Recent Works of Rabindranath Tagore 


Oc.’ta-HiWn— I'lut I. II, 111— A ci.lli otion o( 8'in^'s 

I’aiisheah — A I'wok df I’ooiiis 
« > 

Piuiast;ha.~~A colh'Clion of Pi use Pocini^ 

Dooi Bon — A Novel 
Malanchii—A Novelleto 
Bansari-'A Drama 

Catalogues issued }>eriodicaUy, intd sej/i gr 

VlSVA-BHARATl BOOK^SHOP 

210, CWnwalli^ Street., Oaieulta. 

ANNOUNCEMENT ; 


[]b. 2 / 8 , 2 / 8 , 1 / 8 /- 
... [Us. 28/- 
... [Rs. 1/8/- 
... [ U(>. 1/-, 1/4/^ 
... [Us 1/8 
... [ Rs 1/8 
•a Us on apjdivaiion. 


Indian : 
P^orcign : . 

• U. 8. A. : 
Single Copy 


Thr Visva Jiharati Nnvs ts jmhlisked every vtouth. 

ANNUAL SUB8GR1 PTJON. 

"* ••• ••• Une Rupee 

*• ••• Threii Siullingis 

P'ifiy Cents 

* *•* •»' Two Annas 

Post Free 

Suimri/ptlon may he rem lttod to — 

General Secretary, Visva-bharati 

Saiitiniketan, Bengal. 
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